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18 CONQUEST OF BENGAL. 

The Indian army, in the first occupation of Fort William^ 
did not commit any outrage ; but when the nabob entered, 
accompanied by his general Meer Jaffier, he sent for Mt« 
Holweli, and burst into violent reproaches at his having 
attempted to defend the place against the ruler of Bengal. 
He expressed also the most extreme dissatisfaction at 
finding in the treasury only the small sum of 50,000 
rupees. Yet, after three interviev^s, be dismissed him 
with assurances, on the word of a seedier, that no harm 
should be done him. Mr. Holweli then returned to his 
companions, and found them surrounded by a strong guard, 
who led them into a veranda, or arched gallery, constructed 
to shelter the soldiers from the sun and rain, but which 
excluded the chambers behind it from light and air. Some 
quarters of the fort being on fire, they were involved in so 
thick a smoke as inspired them with the apprehension that 
a design was formed to suffocate them ; but the guard 
were merely looking out for a proper place of confinement. 
They pitched upon a chamber employed as the common 
dungeon of the garrison, called the black hole ; it consisted 
of a space eighteen feet square, with only two small windows 
barred with iron, opening into the close veranda, and 
scarcely admitting a breath of air. Into this narrow recep- 
tacle, the whole of the officers and troops,' 146 in number, 
were compelled to enter ; and on their venturing to rem'on- 
strate, the commander ordered every one who should 
hesitate to be instantly cut down. Thus were they fonnbly 
thrust into this fearful dungeon, into which the whole 
number could with difficulty be squeezed ; the door was 
then fast barred from without. Their first impression, on 
finding themselves thus immured, was the utter iropossi' 
bilily of surviving one night, and the necessity of extricating 
themselves at vmatever cost. The jemautdars, or Indian 
guards, were walking before the window, and Mr. Holweli, 
seeing one who bore on his face a more than usual ex- 
pression of humanity, adjured him to procure for them 
room in which they could breathe, assuring him of a 
reward next morning of 1000 rupees. The man went 
away — ^but returned, saying it was impossible. The 
prisoners, thinking the ofiTer had been too low, tendered 
2000 rupees. The man again went, — and returned, sayings 
ihat the nabob was asleep, and no one durst aw^e him. 
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The lives of 146 men were nothing in eompariion to 
disturbing for a moment the slumbers of a tyrant. If r. 
Holweil has described in detail the horrors of that &tal 
night, 'whicli are scarcely paralleled in the annals of 
imman misery.. Every moment added tp their distress. 
All attennpts to obtain relief by a change of posture, from 
the -painful pressure to which it gave rise, only aggravated 
their snfierin^. The air soon became pestilential, pro- 
ducing at every respiration a feeling of suffocation ; the 
perspiration flowed in streams, and they were tormented 
with the most burning thirst. Unfortunately, the stations 
at or near the windows being decidedly the best, the most 
dreadful struggles were made to reach them. Many of the 
prisoners being common and foreign soldiers, exempt by 
this dreadful calamity from all subordination,' made an 
intolerable pressure, and the sufferers, as they grew weaker, 
be^an to be squeezed or trampled to death. Loud cries 
bemi; raised of ** water I" the humane jemautdar pushed 
through the bars several skins filled with that liquid : but 
thb produced only an increase of calamity, through the 
violent efibrts made in order to obtain it. The soldiers 
without found a savage sport in witnessing these contests, 
and even brought lights to the windows in order to view 
them to greater advantage. About eleven, the prisoners 
began to die fast ; six of Mr. Holwell's intimate friends 
expired at his feet, and w^e trampled upon by the sur- 
vivors. Of those still alive, a- great propoitioh were raving 
or delirious ; some uttered incoherent prayers, others the 
most frightftil blasphemies. They endeavoured by furious 
invectives to induce the guards to fire into the prison and 
end their miseries, but without effect. -When day dawned 
the few who had not expired were most of them either 
raving or insensible. In this last state was Mr. Holweil 
Himseli^ when about six o'clock the nabob awoke and 
inquired for him. On learning the events of the night, he 
tnerely sent to ascertain if the English chief yet liv^, and 
heing informed that there were appearances as if he might 
recover, gave orders to open the fatal door. At that time, 
of the 146 who had been enclosed, there breathed only 
twenty-three. Mr. Holweil, being revived by the fresh 
ur, was immediately i^pported into the presence of the 
>uibob, who, on his beginning the dismal tale, ordered for 
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him a seat and a draught of water, put showed no other 
m^rk of sympathy. He immediately commenced a strict 
interrogatory about the supposed treasure, discrediting ex- 
tremely the assertion' of its non;existence. B^ng able, 
however, to learn pothing on this subject, he sent Mr. 
Hoi well, with three other gentlemen, prisoners to Muxa- 
davad. In this voyage they suffered severely, their bodies 
being covered with boils, that had broken out in conse- 
quence of their confinement ; to which, however^ these 
eruptions were supposed to afford relief. The other sur- 
vivors were liberated ; while the dead bodies were, without 
any ceremony, thrown into a ditch. 

Mr. Holwell seems to be of opinion that the nabob had 
no actual intention of causing the dreadful catastrophe, 
but that some inferior officers had seized this opportunity 
of gratifyii^ their revenge. The utter insensibility dis- 
played by him, however, seems to fix thoroughly upon that 
prince the guilt of this frightful transaction. We cannot 
concur with Mr. Mill in throwing the blame upon the Engw 
lish themselves for using this apartment as a prison. The 
room, eighteen feet square, was not absolutely small, 
affording ample space for two or three, the greatest number 
probably whom they were accustomed to confine in iL 
The circumstance which rendered it fatal was simply the 
enormous number thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to 
contain them. • 

All was lost in Bengal before the presidency at Madras 
were apprized that any thing was in danger. The fatal 
tidings arrived at an unseasonable moment, when the most 
brilliant prospects had just opened in the Deccan. Salabat 
Jung, after showing long the most extreme impatience 
under the thraldom in which he was held by the French, 
resolved at length upon an effort to extricate himself. 
Bussy was ordered to depart ; and the subahdar, to secure 
his person against the resentment of the French, as well 
as the other evils from which their presence had protected 
him, requested from the English a subsidiary force, by 
sending which they would have supplanted their rivals as 
the arbiters of Southern India. The opportunity was 
tempting ; but the crisis in Bengal was so urgent as made 
it indispensable to forego the advantage, though by their 
refusal they • should compel the subahdar to solicit the 
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ntnni of Bubbj, and throw himnlf again into the amu 
of the French. 

All tbe force, ustbI and miKtary, which could posBibl; 
be apared, was now deipatched to Calciiitti, under tha 
comnmnd, the former of Admiral Wataon, and the lulter 
of Colonel Clive, the mun auppoit of the Britiih empire 
in India. This armament, with the eieeption nf two 
■hips, BrriTed in the middle of December at FulLit, a (own 
at some distance below Calcutta; where' the remnant 
of the English had taken refuge. Letters for the naiioh 
were forttinith sent to Monickrhund, Goieraor of Calcutta ; 
but thoy were conceived in so fierce and threatening a 
tone, that he declared hg darat not transmit them. The 
English then determined nitfaoul delaj to commenca 
hostilities. Admiral Wntson mornd the vessels up the 
riter to the fort of Majapore, wliieh he propoMil to attack 
on the following da;. Liule resistance being apprabended. 
Colonel Cliie resdied to land and form an ambuscade, 
with a Tiew to cnt off the retreat of the garrison to Gal- 
cnlta. He went on shore accordingly, and stationed hie 
troops in a bolfow space, where, beitii eitremel; fatigued, 
they grounded (heir arms and resignciT themselves to sleep, 
without even the precaution of placing a sentinel. The 
consequence waa, that theyi instead of the enemy, were 
surprised. Monlckchund, whose ipiea had informed him 
of their position, sent a Urge detachment, which made an 
uneipected attack in the night. Our countrymen aufiered 
connderably before they could form their ranks i their two 
field-pieces fell into the hands of the enemy, who fortunately 
knew not how to use them, and they were afterwatil 
recovered. Clive resolved not to retreat, lest hii troops 
sbanld«be struck with panic ; and when they were at 
length rallied »nd formed in order of battle, they quickly 
disperaed the undisciplined band of assailants. 

Monickchund was so much discouraeed by this en- 
counter that he quitted Calcutta, leaving il garrisoned by 
fiOO men, who surrendered almost aa soon as Admiral 
Watson had opened bis ba(l«ries. The 
belonging to the company was found entire, 
reserved for the use of the nabob. An ex| 
also sent up lo Hoogley ; and that city, ol 
le^ance, waa taken and phmdered. 
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iQ be in the naboVs camp wnrenl chiefii who w«ie ilingi1it»df 
with Ms Tiolent and haaghtj conduct* and at the eame tinaei 
ambitious of filling his place. 

This ruler, after his last visit to Calcutta, had takoa 
with him a small detachment of English undenr the diieo- 
tion of Mr. Watts, who was now instructed to foment aU 
the ingredients of discord in the Indian court and camp. 
His views being soon understood, overtures were made by 
a person named Yar KhanLatty, who proposed, with the 
aid of the Britisb, to dethrone and to succeed the nabobs in 
which he assured them that he woald b,e aided by the Seats, 
a> family of native merchants and bankers possessed of im- 
mense wealth. These proposals were fovourably listened 
to till others of a similar tenor were received from Meer 
Jaffier, the most distinguished military character in the 
Bengal army. His co-operation was of b» much greater 
importance, that no further attention was paid to Latty. 
Clive hastened to Calcutta, and laid Jaffie^'s project befiDTe 
the committee in whom the affairs of government were then 
vested. They all agreed that the project was most politic, 
and ought to be followed up with alacrity. They next be- 
gan to arrange the terms, whicn, to one in Meer's situation, 
they expected to be allowed to dictate. It wee detertasined 
to demand the cession of all the French factories and ef- 
fects, and the entire exclusion of that nation from Bengal ; 
the grant of a considerable territoiy around CalcuUa, with 
a pecuniary compensation for losses sustained, amounting 
to ten millions of rupees for the company, five millions to 
the British inhabitants, 2,700,000 to the natives and Arme- 
nians. Two millions and a half were demanded for the 
army^ and the same sum for the navy. One of the mem- 
bers of the committee, bhancing to ask why they should 
not claim something f<9r themselves, his proposal obtained 
unanimous concurrence, and large sums were named fvs 
each, corresponding to their respective ranks. The most 
boundless and extravagant ideas prevailed in general re- 
specting the wealth of Indian princes ; wild reports had 
represented that of the nabob as amounting to forty-five 
millions sterling ; and it was supposed eertainly not to fidl 
short of four millions and a half; though, as Mr. Orme ob» 
serves, the consideration that Aliverdi &han had been em- 
plojred during his wbfde reign in i^peUing a series of 
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formidable invasions, might have proved even (his hMt «■• 
timate to be very extravagant. When these demandsi 
amounting to nearly three millions, were laid before Meer 
Jaffier, his minister, Roydoolub, deelaied it utterly impoe* 
sible for the Bengal treasury to defray them ; but as the 
English refused to make any abatement, and conciliated 
Roydoolub by high expectations, he at last adopted the In- 
dian plan of promising every thing, leaving tne perform- 
ance to be regulated by circumstances. It may be men- 
tioned as a characteristic feature in this negotiation, that 
Omichund, a native who had been let into the secret, threat- 
ened to make a disclosure unless his silence were pur- 
chased at an immense price. To defeat this manauvre 
Ciive caused two treaties to be drawn up, one real, which 
contfldned no stipulation whatever in fitvour of Omichund, 
the other prepared solely for the purpose of being shown 
to that personage, and comprising an agreement to pay him 
two millions of rupees. The colonel having signed th 
latter, presented it to Admiral Watson, who honouraUy re* 
fused his signature ; upon which his handwriting was coun- 
terfeited. The silence of Omichund was thus secured ; 
but the discovery of the deceit afterward drove him to a 
state of derangement. Infamous as his conduct was, the 
English commander certainly cannot be justified. 

Olive, having mustered his troops at Chandemagore, be- 
gan his march on the 18th June, 1757, with 3100 men, of 
wHom only 900 were Europeans ; and with this force un- 
dertook to effect the subversion of a mighty kingdom. As 
he approached the encampment of the nabob at Plassey, 
near Oossimbuzar, unpleasant notices were received as to 
the conduct of Meer Jaffier, who, having held frequent con- 
ferences with his master, had apparently accommodated all 
differences, and bound himself by the most solemn oaths to 
make common cause with him. He privately, indeed, trans- 
mitted assurances that these were only feints to lull the 
prince's suspicions ; but, from his evidently keeping up the 
same appearances to both parties, there remained doubts 
which he really intended to betray. When Olive, there- 
fore, arrived opposite the island of Oossimbuzar, where he 
saw encamped the Indian army of 60,000 foot, 16,000 
horse, and a strong train of artillery, there was reason to 
pause. Jle called a council of war, — a BieamiM which, it 
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k0B been obferve(l> almost mTariably isBues in a determine' 
tion not to give battle. He opened the debate by express- 
ing hiB own opinion against attacking the enemy ihider 
present circumstances. The other speakers concurred, 
with the exception of Major Coote, who argued^ that the 
troops, now rail of courage and confidence, would feel 
their spirits entirely damped by the proposed delay ; that 
febe enemy would soon obtain fresh reinforcements, more 
particularly a large detachment of French at present in the 
jiterior ; in short, that there was no alternative, but either 
J9 attack now, or, renouncing all their ambitious projects, 
march back and shut themselves up within the walls of 
Calcutta. The opposite opinion was carried by a large 
majority; but Olive, after dismissing the council, took a 
walk in an adjoining grove, and after an hour^s meditation 
became convinced that Coote had formed the soundest view 
of the subject. He therefore determined immediately to 
croto the river and commence an action with the Indian 
aimy. 

■ Tbe battle of Plassey, which virtually transferred to 
Britain the sceptre of India, began at daybreak on the 23d 
Tune, 1767. It was by no* means fought with a vigour 
corresponding to the great interests at stake. The Eng- 
lish, covered by a grove and a high bank, remained almost 
the whole day on the defensive, keeping up a straggling 
cannonade. At one time, indeed, several bnsk movements 
were made by the enemy's cavalry, which were repulsed 
by the steady fire of the field-pieces ; but so lanffuidly did 
the contest proceed, that Colonel Clive is reported to have 
fallen asleep in the midst of it, which Mr. Orme accounts 
for by the great fatigue he had undergone. The nabob, 
however, as cowardly as cruel, remained in his tent, and 
was much discouraged to learn that the English had not 
fled, and still* more that Meer Murdeen, the best and most 
faithful of his g^enerals, had &llen. The chief interest 
was felt respecting the course to be followed by Meer 
Jaffier, which remained for a long time mysterious ; and 
his corps, even when it becan to make a movement towards 
the left, not being recognised by the English, was treated 
as hostile. Soon, however, it was seen decidedly to 
■eparate from the rest of the army, and Clive then deter- 
mmed to make an immediate and brisk attack upon the 
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«iietDj*B camp. His troops, in adrancing lo the Imes, wars 
surprised that not a single shot was firra. They entend, 
and still encountered no resistance ; there was no anny ; 
not a vestige of that numerous host which the day before 
had been deemed irresistible. They met no obstruction, 
unless firom the tents, ba^age, and artillery with which 
the space was incumbered. The nabob had been seized 
with panic, and when he learned the defection of Jaffier, 
gave up all for lost, mounted his fleetest elephant, and fled, 
escorted by 2000 of his chosen cavalry. 

Next day an interview was appointed at Daudpoie be- 
tween the English commander and Meer Jaffier. The 
latter approached with evident symptoms of trepidation, 
dreading resentment on account of his cold and doubtful 
co-operation. On his entrance the guard, in sign of re- 
spect, presented aims, when, viewing this as a menacing 
attitude, he started back in alarm. Clive, however, a£ 
vanced, and sahited him Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa ; after which entire cordiaHty prevuled during the 
conference, and measures were concerted for the pursuit 
of Surajah Dowlah. That prince had arrived at Daudpore 
about midnight after the battle ; and several of his principal 
officers being already there, he assembled them in councH. 
He rejected the advice urged by some, — that he should sur- 
render to the EngHsh ; and concurred with those who re* 
commended that he should give donations to the troops, 
and place himself next day at their head. But when he 
returned to the seraglio, and learned the near approach of 
Meer Jaffier, his timid disposition gained the ascendency. 
He disguised himself in an humble ffarb, and, with his 
favourite eunuch and concubine, carrymg a casket of his 
most precious jewels, embarked in a boat and endeavoured 
to push up the river to Patna, where, firom the fidelity of 
the governor, he expected to be in safety. He arrived at 
Rajemahl, where the boatmen, overcome by fatigue, in- 
sisted on resting for the night, and the ex-nabob sought 
concealment in a deserted garden. In the morning, how- 
ever, a man of low rank, whose ears in a fit of rag^ he had 
fbiraeiiy caused to be cut ofT, discovered him, and made the 
report to a brother of Jaffier, who gave notice to the soldiers 
engaged in the pursuit. They hastened to seize their prey, 
ana conveyed him down the river to Muxadavad, treating 
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hiffl on the passage with every species of indignity: Th» 
unhappy prince was dragged like a felon into the palace 
which he had so lately occupied in all the pomp of eastern 
royalty. Jaffier showed himself somewhat affected at this 
spectacle, not indeed without reason, having owed every 
thing to Aliverdi Khan, grandfather to Sarajah, of whom 
also he had no serious ground to complain. He desired the 
captive prince to retire, and assembled his counsellors to 
deliberate on his fate. Some recommended clemency ; 
others, among whom was his son Meeran, aged aboat 
seventeen, urged the cruel but safe expedient of patting 
him to instant death. The new nabob still hesitated, whea 
the youth entreated him to go to bed, and leave to him the 
care of the royal captive. He consented, not without an 
obvious presentiment of what would follow. Meeran lost 
no time m sending a band of assassins to the apartment of 
the prisoner, who met his death with weak and pusillani- 
mous lamentations ; and the view of his remains, placed on 
an elephant and carried through the streets, induced the 
servile crowd to yield implicit submission to the new 8ove-> 
reign. Surajah Dowlah deserved his fate ; yet its circum* 
stances, and the persons by whom it was inflicted, rendered 
it an act of the basest treachery. 

Meanwhile the English made all due haste to commence 
the important investigation into the contents of the Bengal 
treasury. The result, indeed, as Meer JafBer's minister 
had intimated, issued in the most bitter disappointment. 
Of 22,000,000 rupees (2,750,000Z.)i the stipulated amount, 
it was necessary to be content with the immediate payment 
of one-half ; the nabob engaging to discharge the remainder 
by instalments, in proportion as he had time to collect bis 
revenues. Even of this sum our countrymen were obliged 
to accept a third part in jewels and other effects ; yet there 
was paid down in cash 800,000Z., — ^the largest sum of prize- 
money which they, or, it may be presumed, any other Eu- 
ropean nation.had ever received in India. 

Soon after, the government of Bengal was involved in 
peculiar difficulties. The distracted state of the province 
excited the hopes of the native princes, who expected that 
it would &11 an easy prey. The eldest son of the Mogul, 
called the shazada, obtained from his father the investiture 
as Sttbahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and proceeded 
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to establish his claim by arms. The force which he eoald 
command was exceedingly slender ; but he was supported 
by two distinguished officers, now established nearly as in- 
dependent rulers. One was the Nabob of Oude, a fine 
proTinee north of the Ganges, once the seat of a powerful 
empire. The other was^the Subahdar of AUaliabad, a fer- 
tile region along the same river, the capital of which, situ- 
ated at the junction of the Granges and the Jumna, is one 
of the largest and most venerated cities of the empire. 
Akbar made it a favourite residence, and erected at the 
angle of the currents the Ckalees Satwm, a spacious fortress, 
wmch, having its gateways ornamented with domes and 
cupolas, exhibits one of the most striking specimens of In- 
dian architecture. The British have since added new de- 
fences, and chosea it as their chief military depAt for the 
upper provinces. The interests of England, and the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier, alike impelled Clive to aid that prince in 
TepeUing this invasion. This conduct is branded by Mr. 
Mill as ** undisguised rebeltion ;'* but when we consider 
that the power of the Mogul over all distant provinces had 
for a long time been quite nominal, and that prince merely 
a tool in the hands of others, who regarded his authority 
almost as little as Jaffier did, we cannot but view the sub- 
ject somewhat differently. The English, having united 
their forces at Moorshedabad to those of the nabob, marched 
upon Patna, which was with difficulty defended by Ram> 
narain, one of his adherents. A very serious contest 
would now have ensued, had not the Indian chiefis, instead 
of forwarding the views of their master, begun to quarrel 
among themselves. The Nabob of Oude seized Allahabad, 
and the subahdar, having marched to its defence, was in- 
veigled into the power of the enemy. The shazada was 
left without support in any quarter, and, as Mr. Mill ob- 
serves, ^ the descendant of so many illustrious soverei^s, 
and the undoubted heir of a throne once among the loftiest 
on the globe, was so bereft of friends and resources, that 
he nvas induced to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum 
of money for his subsistence, and offering in requital to 
withdraw from the province.'* It was granted, on the con- 
dition of his presently evacuating the district ; and the 
British commander was thus enabled, with remarkable eases 
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to bring this important affair to a Jiappy termination. Jaffier 
was so eager to testify his gratitude, that, notwithstanding' 
his necessities, he bestowed upon Clive, in name of jaghire, 
the rent due by the company for the territory round Cal- 
cutta. About this time the latter sent a force against tbe 
Circars, which obtained at least their nominal Bubmission* 
and he also repulsed an attack made by the Dutch ; after 
which he resigned the government in February, 1760, atid 
sailed for England. 
Meantime Sie interior was by no means tranquil. The 
oung prince, who, on his father being put to death by the 
'ahrattas, succeeded to the almost empty title of Greet 
Mogul, renewed his pretensions upon Bengal, and was again 
seconded by the Nabob of Oude, on whom he had conferred 
the still imposing rank of ^vizier. Their combined forces 
had advanced upon Fatna, and gained a considerable advan- 
tage over the garrison, before Colonel Calliaud, now con>* 
manding the English army with the native troops under 
Meeran, Jaffier's son, could arrive to their aid. He made 
the attack on the 22d February, 1760 ; and though the In- 
dian auxiliaries were rendered nearly useless by a very in- 
judicious position, the British and sepoys alone poured in 
80 effective a fire as drove the enemy off the field, and 
obliged them to retire to Bahar. Meeran, however, who 
had received a slight wound, re-entered Patna, and resigned 
himself to ease and pleasure. The opposite army then 
conceived the bold design of marching across the country 
by the shortest route to Moorshedabad, and surprising the 
nabob in his capital. It is believed, had this enterprise been 
as promptly executed as it was ably planned, that the object 
might have been accomplished ; but the chiefs indulged in 
the usual dilatory habits of an Indian army, and Calliaad 
had time, by rapidly conveying troops down the river, to 
reinforce his ally, and deter the enemy from the meditaJked 
attack. Returning hastily by the same route, they reached 
Patna before the English, and, aided by M. Law with a 
French force, reduced that city to great extremity. Cap* 
tain Knox, however, marching above 200 miles under a 
burning sun in thirteen days, relieved it, attacked the enemy 
by suj^rise, and obliged them to fall back. 
Meantime affairs in the province of Bengal continued is 
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a'most unsatisfactoij state. Jaffier proved an indolent, tch 
hiptaotts, tyrannical ruler ; the country was neglected ; and 
what was feit as a serious evil, the regular instalments to 
the English treasury still remained unpaid. Funds wer« 
thus wantin/^ for the ordinary operations of government, 
the pay of the troops, and the supply of the other presiden- 
cies, who depended in this respect upon Bengal. On a full 
survey of these circumstances, the heads of the council 
foraied the determination of supplanting Meer Jaffier, or at 
least of placing the real power in the hands of another. 
After much deliberation, it was resolved that his successor 
should be his own son-in-law, Meer Cossim, who alone ap- 
peared to possess the energy necessary to retrieve the 
sinking afifairs of the country. Mr. Yansittart repaired to 
Moorwedabad, and endeavoured to prevail upon the nabob 
to consent to an arrangement, by which he should retain 
the pomp and state of royalty, while the real power would 
be administered by Cossmi ; but Jaffier, though he felt it 
impossible to resist, proudly refused the mere shadow of 
power, and preferred going to live as a private individual ia 
Calcutta. 

Meer Cossim applied himself with talent and vigour to 
the task of governing. By judicious arrangements, and by 
extracting money from the native chiefs, he succeeded in 
paying op the arrears due to our countrymen. Important 
ciicumstances soon called the allied powers to the frontier. 
The emperor, still aided in some degree by the sovereign 
of Oude, contrived to make harassing incursions into the 
nabob*8 territory. Major Camac marched to its defence, 
wid having soon brought the Mogul army to action, com- 
pletely defeated it. The most remarkable event was the 
capture of M. Law, who, with a handful of French troops, 
had hitherto been the chief support of the native armies 
against the English. Deserted by his men, he bestrode one 
01 the guns, and in that attitude awaited the approach of 
oealh. The Hindoos, strangers to any refined laws of war, 
were much surprised to see the British officers approach, 
courteously invite him to their camp, and treat him as an 
honoured and respected guest. The major, after the vic- 
*oiy, sent overtures of accommodation, accompanied even 
vuh an offier to wait upon the femperor in his camp ; and 
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though these proposals v(ere at first rejected, the prince, 
on mature reflection, not only received the English com- 
mander, bat proceeded with him to Fotna. He was there 
met by Meer Cossim, and a treaty was concluded, by which 
the latter was invested Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa ; in return for this he stipulated to pay the annual 
sum of twenty-four lacks of rupees, or three millions ster- 
ling. Some reason was even given to expect that the 
English might aid in restoring the prince to the imperial 
power ; but the embarrassed state of the finances, and other 
circumstances now to be related, prevented any steps frooi 
being taken in fulfilment of this object. 

The first measures of Meer Cossim*s government were 
prudent and vigorous ; and had he been left to the exercise 
of independent power, he might have become a very good 
ruler. But he stood in a relation to his patrons which a 
high-spirited prince could scarcely continue to brook. After 
having twice deposed and set up a nabob, they felt them- 
selves, and were viewed by others, as the real masters of 
Bengal. Their most subordinate officers conceived that 
they were entitled to the obedience of the highest native 
authorities. This bad feeling was fomented by a party in 
the council hostile to the governor, who soon became the 
majority, and who, having been originally adverse to the 
elevation of Meer Cossim, delighted to thwart him in every 
possible manner. Mr. Ellis, stationed with a detachment 
at Patna, was greatly influenced by these high notions, and 
omitted no occasion of annoying and insulting the nabob. 
The complaints of this ruler assumed a serious shape, in 
consequence of the privileges in regard to trade, which the 
English claimed in virtue of a former grant from the Mogul. 
They were thereby exempted from those heavy transit 
duties which, according to the impolitic system prevalent in 
India, were imposed on all goods passing up and down the 
river, and from city to city. This immunity, which gave 
to the British an immense advantage over the natives, was 
farther abused by affording the sanction of their name to 
agents, by whom the regular merchants were entirely driven 
on the field. In consequence of the heavy complaints 
lodged by the nabob upon this subject, Mr. Yansittart, at 
Monghir, concluded an agreement, according to which the 
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same duties w-re to be paid by tbe company's servants and 
by the country traders. This judicious arrangement, after 
the Indian prince had somewhat hastily begun to act upon 
it, was annulled by the majority of the council, and affairs 
•wete again thrown into their former confusion. The nabob 
then determined to end the controversy by abolishing at 
once all those inland duties, — a measure salutary in itself 
bat of which the English unreasonably and loudly com* 
plained, because it left no distinction between them and his 
own subjects. As the tide of discontent swelled, both par- 
ties began to assume a warlike attitude. The nabob busied 
himself in raising money, levying troops, and disciplining 
them in the Eurt^an manner. Learning that some boats 
tvith miUtary stores were proceeduig up the Ganges to 
Patna, he ordered them to be detained; but soon after 
feeling this to be a questionable step, he allowed them to 
proce^. No sooner, however, had Mr. Ellis received news 
of the first detention than he resolved, agreeably to con- 
ditional instructions from the council, to attack the city of 
Fatna, which, bein^ ill provided for defence, was quickly 
earned. Cossim All, on receiving intelligence of this violent 
measure, became furious, and thenceforth breathed nothing 
but war. He was, however, soon gratified, by learning that 
the victors, having resisned themselves to security and 
plunder, had been surprised by the late governor, driven 
from tbe city, and, in attempting to escape up the river, had 
been all taken prisoners. The factory at Cossimbuzar, with 
its garrison, was also captured. 

The English now again raised to power Meer Jaffier, 
whom the blind desire of governing induced to forget all his 
wrongs. At the same time Major Adams, who commanded 
the troops, was ordered to open tbe campaign with the 
utmost possible vigour. He found Meer Cossim better pre- 
pared for resistance than any Indian sovereign who had yet 
been encountered. Tbe British had first to defeat a strong 
advanced guard in front of Moorshedabad, and afterward to 
storm the lines constructed for the defence of that city. 
Continuing to press forward, they found the subahdar with 
bis whole force drawn up in the plain of Geriah. The 
troops presented the aspect of a European army ; being 
brigaded, clothed, and accoutred in the English style, and 
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supported by a fine train of artillery. Their number did 
not exceed 20,000 horse and 8000 foot ; but to this Major 
Adams had to oppose only 3000. The enemy withstood 
the attack four hours with great intrepidity ; they even 
during that time surrounded and broke a part of his line, 
and captured two pieces of eannon. But at length, the 
steady and disciplined valour of the assailants carri^ every 
thing before it ; and the enemy fled, abandoning all their 
artillery and provisions. The Indian prince, however, re- 
tired to an intrenched camp on the Oodwa, so strongly en- 
closed between the river, the mountiuns, and a swamp, that 
its reduction detained the army nearly a whole month. In 
the end it was surprised and carried ; after which Cossim 
Ali never again attempted to face his enemy in the field. 
Major Adams immediately marched and laid siege to 
Monghir, which the subahdar had made his capital, and 
carefully fortified. After nine days of open trenches the 
place capitulated, which threw the Indian chief into the 
most dreadful paroxysm of rage. He sent notice that the 
moment the English force should advance upon Patna, he 
would avenge lumself by putting to death the whole gar- 
rison who had been taken in that city. Major Adams much 
distressed by this threat, addressed a letter to the prisoners, 
entreating them to suggest some expedient by which their 
release might be effect^ Ellis and Hay, however, with a 
truly Roman spirit, answered, that there was no hope of 
escape, — that they were resigned to their fate, — and en- 
treated that the march of the army should not be suspended 
on~ their account for a single moment. Yansittart wrote to 
Meer Cossim, at once deprecating his intended cruelty and 
threatening the most signal vengeance ; but as soon as the 
army beean to move, the tyrant fulfilled to the utmost his 
bloody threat. The whole garrison of Patna, consisting 
of 60 gentlemen and 100 soldiers, were put to death, with 
the single exception of Mr. FuUerton, who was spared on 
account of his medical skill. The nabob killed also the two 
Seats, the most opulent and distinguished native inhabitants 
of Bengal, solely for their suspected attachment to the 
English. By these barbarities he forfeited the interest 
which his vigorous conduct and hard treatment would other* 
wise have excited. 
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The nabob's only hope henceforth rested on Patna, which 
was soon after invested. He reinforced the garrison with 
10,(K)0 men, and supported the defence by strong bodies of 
irregular cavalry. The resistance was vigorous; the 
garrison took one of the English batteries, and blew up 
their magazine ; yet in eight days a breach was efiecteJy 
and the place was taken by storm. Cossim Ali then gave 
up all for lost, and fled into the country of Oude to implore^ 
the aid and protection of the Subahdar Snjah Dowlah. 
That prince had then a still more illustrious refugee in the 
individual who by legitimate descent bore the mighty name 
of the Great Mosul. At this court the fugitive viceroy 
was well received, and Sujah Dowlan, probably with a 
view to his own aggrandizement, undertook to support his 
cause; after which these three distinguished princes 
marched virith their united force to attack tne British army. 
It happened then to be very ill prepared to sustain so 
formidable an encounter. The troops, composed in a great 
measure of foreigners and sepoys, complained that, after 
sQch a series of brilliant victories, they were left, not only 
without reward, but suffering severely from the climate and 
scarcity of provisions. Their discontents broke forth into 
open mutiny, and numbers even separated from the main 
body. Major Caraac, who in these circumstances assumed 
the command, did not feel himself in a condition to under- 
take offensive operations, but waited the attack in his camp 
near Patna. The soldiers, when engaged in battle, forgot 
their mutinous propensities, and behaved with the utmost 
steadiness. After a protracted conflict, tbey completely 
repulsed the enemy, though from extreme fatigue they 
were unfit for any lengthened pursuit. Sujah Dowlah was 
obliged to retreat into Oude, whither the English commander 
did not attempt to follow him. 

In May, 1764, the command devolved upon Major Hectoi 
Monro, an enterprising ofiicer, who determined to follow 
up the advantages gained by his predecessors. It appeared 
indispensable, however, to begin by completely checking 
the spirit of insubordination, and to employ for this pur- 
pose measures of imposing rigour. A battalion of sepoys 
having left the camp, soon after this commander's amval, 
^^ pursued and brought back ; when, selecting twenty- 
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four of the nngleaden, he ordered them to be blown from 
the mouth of a camion, — ^a fate which tbey met with in-* 
trepidity. No disposition to mutiny was thenceforth mani- 
fested. Monro then marched against Sujah Dowlah, whom 
he found strongly intrenched at Buxar on the Soane. The 
difficulty of attacking the enemy in this position was ob* 
Tiated by their advancing against the British at eight in 
the morning of the 23d October ; when^ after a combat of 
three hours, they were defeated. They made their retreat, 
however, without being pursued to any great distance, only 
losing a gi^at quantity of stores, and 130 pieces of artillery. 
The emperor had already made overtures to Major Caniac, 
which that officer did not think himself authorized to ac- 
cept ; these he now renewed, complaining that Sujah 
Dowlah treated him with indignity, and detained him as a 
mere state prisoner. Major Monro gave a favourable an- 
swer, and only delayed the final acceptance of his proposals 
till they should receive the sanction of the presidency, 
which was readily granted. Even before it arrived, the 
Mogul had come over with the corps personally attached 
to him, and begun to march under the banner of his allies. 

Sujah Dowlah, bavin? retreated into the interior of his 
dominions, obtained the aid of a body of Mahrattas under 
Mulhar Rao, and of Ghazee-ud-Dien, who, as we have 
seen, were onoe the most powerful adherents of the Mogul 
throne. With these auxiliaries he hoped to make a stand 
against the victorious English. Sir Robert Fletcher, how- 
ever, who held the temporary command, laid siege to Alla- 
habad, which surrendered as soon as a breach had been 
ejSected. Major, now General Carnac, who then succeeded, 
advanced immediately to attack the army of the vizier, 
which, with scarcely an effort, was completely dispersed ; 
whereupon that prince was obliged to abandon all his do- 
minions. 

The British had now certainly made one of the most 
splendid campaigns which occur in the annals of any nation. 
They had gained five victories against much superior 
forces ; they had reduced every strong place which' at- 
tempted to oppose them ; they had vanquished the Mogul 
emperor and all his principal feudatories ; and in short, had 
made themselves the virtual masters of the great central 
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^iain of India. Vfurioas opniions, howefer, pmndled u to 
the Wt mode of improving thefe important tiiiunph«. 

Mees.* Jaffier bad died, partly it should seem of vexation 
at not havinff ^een able to meet the enormous pecuniarf 
demands of the English rulers. The council after aome 
hesitation filled his place with his son, Nujeem-ul-Dowla]i» 
a youth of twenty, whom they reduced, however, io a much 
more dependent situation than his predecessors. They 
tqok upon themselves the whole defence of the province, 
ftnd consequently kept in their hands the entire military 
force ; assuming, at the same time, an extensive control 
over Uie internal administration. 

Meantime the directors at home, amid the triumphs which 
bad crpY^ned their arms,, felt considerable uneasiness re- 
specting the state of their Indian possessions. They were 
alarmed by t^e suocessive quarrels with Meer Jaffier and 
Cossim Ali, by th^ e:;(tensivcl wars in which they were, in* 
volved, and by the rapacious and irregular conduct of their 
servants, civil and military. This last evil they imputed in 
a great measure to. the profusion and corruption winch per- 
vaded every department. A statesman of comprehensive 
and vigorous character seemed wanting to /place their 
affairs in the j£ast on ^ stable and tranquil footing, as wdl 
as to introduce order and regulairity into the various branches 
of so extended an.adntinistration^ With this view, their 
attention was directed to the isame pe^on who had been 
the real founder of their dominiona; and Lord Clive, about 
three years afteriiis retun^, was nominated a second time 
to the supreme com^land#f the British provinces ih India. 
His lordship arpved at Calcutta early in the year 1765 ; 
but we shall reserve till another occasion our notice of 
his internal regiiiations, and. proceed at. present to record 
those measures by which he achieved ]the farther extension 
of the company's territory. Sujah Dowlah, though dfi* 
feated in successive battles, and driven even beyond his 
frontier, still possessed energy and resources. Having 
collected his scattered troops, and obtained a reinforcement 
from the Mahrattas, he formed an army with which be 
again ventured to face Mi^or Camac. At Calpy, however, 
he was completely routed, and Qompelled to fly precipitatdy 
with great loss across the Jumna. Considering his camw 
Vol. n.— 
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•8 altogetber desperate, he lepured to the cainp «f Ae 
EtfgUsh, and threvh himself entiiely upon thenp mercy. He 
had been sticongly urged,, and hi^h offers were eveti made 
to induce him to bring wi% Mm Oossim Ali ; but a dee^ 
sense of honour, not usual in an eastern potentate, deterr 
mined him i^ot to Betray a person who had sought and re- 
ceived his protection^ He allowed him and a Gennan, 
Sumroo, his associate in the work 6f blood, to seek shelter 
in the countries' bordering on the, Indus. Thus Camac 
had at once in his camp two princes, holding the highest 
rank in India, and the ^direct representatives of an empire 
lately the most splendid and powerful in the world. 

Lord Ciive, on receiving this intelligence, immediately 
repaired to the British encampment at Allahabad, whcnid 
these two illustrious piersonages awaited his decision npon 
their fiite. It had been determii^ed, in consequence oi the 
obstinate hostility displayed by Sujali Dowlah, to deprive 
him of his territories and . bestow them on the emperor. 
But his Imdahip, on personal acquaintance, conceived so 
£Bivourable an opinion of the former, and judged him likely 
to be so much more effective as an ally and formidable am 
an enemy than the young Mogul, that he determined to 
restore him to his domini&ns^ by whose inhabitants he was 
greatly beloved* To the emperor, the districts of Corah 
and Allahabad were assigned ; and he agreed, that is^ was 
compelled, to grant to the company the dewannee or collec- 
tion of the revenue, including in iact the .entire sovereignty, 
in the fine provinces of Bengal, Babar, and Crista ; in re- 
turn for which he was to receiv* annually twenty-six lacks 
of rupees.' Soon after, Nujeem-ul-Dowlah, the nominal 
subahdar of these provinces, was obliged to retire on a 
pension of forty-two lacks. Lord Clive then boasted that 
the revenues of th^ ceded territory would exceed 250 lacks 
of rupees, which, after -the above deductions and the liberal 
allowance of 60 lacks for the expenses of govevnmenty 
would leave 123 lacks of clear gain to the company. 
Hiese financial anticipations were very imperfect^ realized ; 
but it was difilcult for England, not to be dazzled with this 
splendid series of victory, by which her possessions, which 
ten years before had included aolj an almost defioioelese 
Airt at the mouth of the Ganges* now extended o^er all 
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(Krt of Ihegieal central plnin of India, weitnan] ai &r ai 
tha Jiuona, naa, either in the imnieinala poueuion or tin 
dtrOie entire control of the Biitiah nalicm. 
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CHAPTER II. 

to 

War with Mysore, 

Formation oTth© Kingdom of Mysore—Irtfluencdof the Ministere D«ovi4 
and Nunjeraj— Hyder— HisPareniaRe— Hi8 early Destimtiqn— Begiwi 
to distinguish himself— Mode in which he forms a Body of Adherents 
— Commands at Dirtdigul— His pov^er augmented— Violence of Nail* 
jen^, who is reduced to Distress— Hyder relieves and then supplants 
him— His own Danger— f^xtricates himself, and becomes complete 
Sfaster of Mysore— Conquest of Bndnore— Invasion by the Alahrattaa 
— Conquest of Calicut-<^The English join a Confederacjr against him 
—The Mahrattas matte Peace-^Nizam Joins Hyder against the Hitig' 
lish— Tbey invade tbe Carnatic — Threaten Madras— Battle of Triiio> 
malee— Nizam quits the Alliance- Invasion of Mysore — Sueceaaea of 
Hyder— He overruns the Carnatic— Again threatens Madras — Coor 
elusion of Peace— Another great fnroad of the Mahrattas— Hyder con- 
eludes a Treaty with them, and makes fhrther Conquests— His Resent- 
ment against tbe English— Weak conduct of the Madras Government 
— Hiyder invades and desolates the Carnatic— Fate of Colonel Baillie^s 
Detachment— Sir Eyre Cpote sen^ fVom Calcutta— He gains seveiiU 
Advantages— Loss of Colonel Braihwaite's Detachment— Negociatloiw 
—Operations on the* Western Coast— Death of Hyder— Tippoo soo- 
ceeds— Dissensimis in the Madras Grovernment— Death of Sir Eyro 
Goote— Peace between Englicuid and France— Bddnore surrenders to 
General Mathews— Retaken by the Sultan— Siegex>fMangaloDe~PtsaM 
'WllhTippoa . v . 

In tbe general bFe^king-ap of the Mogul empire and its 
great yiceroyalties, India was reduced almost to a state o^ 
anarchy. Any bold adventurer who could summon round 
him the warlike and predatory bands with which that 
region abounded, might aspire to rule over extensive £a- 
tricts, several of which were entitled to tbe rank of king- 
doms. Among such communities a conspicuous place was 
held by Mysore, the territory of which forms one of the 
most remarkable of'those elevated table-lands that diversify 
the southern provinces. It extends more than half-way 
from sea to sea, closely approaching the Malabar coast on 
one side, and on the other reaching to the border of the 
Camatie. A circuit of lofty bills, forming a barrier round 
the country, raise its general surface to the height of almost 
8000 feet ; a happy circumstance, which secures for it a 
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climaiteanudaany temperate and salubrioas. The loil, for 
the most pairt, is well saited for producing the most valaabi* 
Ijains and friiits, and by a rude but careful cultivation ii 
rendered extremely fertile. Thi^ kingdom, tinder the 
direction of a darmg A)ldier» rose to such power as to 
threaten the very existence of the British dominion in the 
East. 

Mysore, down to a recent period, had not been entirely 
subjected to- the Mohammedan sway ; it we* still ruled by 
native princes, who^had paid homage, and sometimes tribute, 
first to the kings of the Deccaii, and after their fall to the 
MoguU In the decline of the empire both homage and 
tiibate were vrithheld, unless when ^ viceroy could as- 
semble a forc6 iBuffiqiently strong to overawe the sovereign 
and wrest payment from him. > Thin independeiu:e, how* 
ever, was of little avail to the original rajahs, who, i^iik!ng» 
according to the custom of oriental princes, into voluptuous 
iodorence, allowed the government to pass almost entirely 
into the .hands of their minister. When the war in the 
Camatlc first led the I/nfflish into hostility with Mysore, 
two brothers, Deoraj and Nunjeraj, of whom the latter was 
the more vigorous u^d' influential, had risen to the head of 
affairs. At this time, however, there was coming into no* 
tice a young adventurer, destkied to effect' a complete revo- 
lution ia this country, and in all Southern India. 

Colonel Wilks, from native authorities, has given an 
account of the origin of Hyder with a degree of minute- 
ness wliich it is unnecessary for. us to follow. His family 
appears to have sprung from the northern territory of the 
Punjaub ; they were of low station, and so poor as in some 
instances to subsist upon alms. Fiittee MohaoUned, the 
father, however, though reared by a charitable hand, entered 
the army of a Mysorean ' chief, and having served with 
distinction was liaised to the rank of a iVaiA;-~officer of 
peons,, or foot-soldiers. A lady of some quality, whose 
husband had been robbed and miJirdered by banditti, being 
reduced to the utmost want, was prevailed upon to give her 
twodaugiiters successively in marriage to this adventijurer. 
By the youngest he had two sons, Shabaz and Hyder ; but, 

[ when they h^ attained oAly the respective ages of nine and 
seven, their father and the prince his mastei* were killed in 

! battW The mother and her boys then fell into the power 

D2 
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•f a tapscionN chief, who not only plundered nil file pixv 
perty hfe could find, but employed the most cruel torture to 
make them yield up their hidden possessions. The widow 
of Futtee Mohammed, having *' lost every thing but her 
children and her honour,'* found tefoge with her brother 
Ibrahim, by whose bounty the family were supported. 
Hyder, accordingly, had his fortune entirely to make ; and 
lor some time he g^ve but slender promise bf achieving any 
high advancement. He did not even learn to read or 
^write ; and, on airiving at manhood, he spent his whole time 
either in voluptuous riot* ot in the pleasures of the chase. 
Thus he reached the age of twenty- seven before he would 
submit to the restraints even . of ' military service. His 
elder brother, meantime, had been more meritoriously enn- 
ployed in the army of Nunjeraj, where he distinguished 
Aimself, and was raised to a small command. Hyder was 
at last induced to join him while employed, in the siege of a 
fortress called DeonhuHy, which occupied nine months. 
The youth, having once embarked in this active career, soon 
displayed daring valour, presence of mind, and all the quali- 
ties which constitute an eminent warrior. He received the 
diarge of a. small corps, with a commission to increase its 
mimbeib by all the means, in his power. - 

At this time Nunjeraj^ having formed an alliance with 
the French, undertook the expedition to Trichinopoly, of 
which some account has been already given. Hyder ac- 
companied bim, and made diligent use of the opportunities 
which this campaign afforded, both to distinguish and ad- 
vance hunself^ He soon assembled round him a numerous 
body of those freebooters with which India swarftied, who 
ai|ked no pay, but trusted solely to the plunder that they 
might collect under the auspices o£ an active chieftain. 
Instead of his paying then^ they paid him ; being required 
to contribute one-half of all the booty which they might suc- 
ceed in capturing. They were doubtless very much dis- 
posed to evade this partition ; but Hyder, though he could 
not write the numerals, boasted of an almost .unequalled 
expertness in the operations of mental arithmetic ; and he 
was assisted by Kunde, Row, a Braminlcal accountant of 
remarkable skill. They established a system which the 
operative plunderers found it nearly vain to attempt eluding, 
Tha foraeticea of a common London thief may be considered 
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JQflt and fionmanble, compared wittt those by wlneb Hyder 
lose rto the rank of an Indian monarch. Not only the 
great and rjegular objects of pillage, such as convoys of 
grain, horses, or herds of cattle, bnt clothes, turbans, ear* 
rings, the most triflinff ornaments taken item the persons of 
females, and even of oiildren, were alike welcome* Friends 
were not distinguished from foes, provided the theft could 
be executed with secrecy. By these means, Hyder, befors 
he left Trichikiopoly, had collected 1500 horse, 5000 infantry, 
with elephants, camels, and aHother appendages of a chief of 
high rank. Having distinguished himself also by his niili* 
tary seihrices^ he continued in great favour, and was ap» 
pointed Fdujedar o£ Dindigul, an important place recently 
acquired in the country of the Potygars; Here he enlarged 
his forces and increased his Wealth, not only by the plunder 
of the surrounding territories, but by the most scandalous 
impositions •practised .on his own sovereign, as well as on 
the commissioners sent to inspire into' his own conduct* 
He managed to bring his troops to ^hat was called a etrcu^ 
lar muster, in which ten thouss^pd men counted as ISjOOO ; 
thereby obtaining pay for a fictitious number, and also at a 
rate much above his actual expenditure.. Haying an allow- 
ance for every wounded soldier, he imposed on the Inspector 
by presenting many who were perfectly sound, but had their 
hands and feet tied with bandages dipped in turmeric. By 
these gross frauds and deceptions, he completely deluded 
Nonjeraj, who t|iought k wonderful that so great a force 
could be maintained, and the war successfully carried on 
against the Polygats, at an expense so moderate. 

Hyder h&d ntow collected so much strength both of arms 
and treasure, and had acquired so high a reputation, that 
he began to aim at the throne of Mysore. His views were 
greatly favoured by the violent dissensions which prevailed 
at court. The young rajah, whom Nunjeraj kept as a con- 
venient tool, determined to make an effort to extricate him- 
self from this thraldom, and had already secured the sup- 
port of a larg^ body of adherents. But having made a 
premature display of h4s designs, the palace which he had 
fortified was attacked and easily. carried, l^he rninister, 
after this victory, treated the rajiJi himself with a mockery 
of respect, but caused his supporters to be either thrown 
into cbaiiis, oir, having their noses and ears cut ofili to be 
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thrust out into th^ street. Deonj, indignant st tbis «»• 
elty, abandoned his interests, and went to reside in a dij^ 
ferent quarter of the country. 

Nunjeraj himself was soon exposed to an exigency to 
which an Indian prince is almost always habie. . His troops 
began to, clamour ibr a large amount of arrears, and, ob- 
taining no satisfaction, proceeded to the expedient of seat- 
ing themselves in dhema at his gate, Accordinff to this 
institution, which in India is iield saicred, he could neither 
taste food nor drink while the daimants remained , in this 
position; and the soldiers, occupying the entrance of the 
palacey'took care that th^s^rule should be strictly observed. 
In this extremity Hyder gladly took occi&siojQ to interpose 
his services. He repaired to Seringapatam, and by seizing 
all public property within his. reach, as well as judiciously 
collecting the sums due to government, obtaine4 as ma<£ 
money as satisfied the - immediate claims of the military. 
He had aiso effected ah accommodation between the two 
brothers, which . Deoraj, however, did not long survive. 
Thus .Hyder became extremely popular, appearing as a 
general frien<l to all parties; 'having raised a large force 
of his own, and attached to his views the army of Nunje- 
raj by his exertions fcfr their relief, he soon felt himself to 
be the real master^ His influence was greatly increased by 
the occurrence of a formidable invasion on the part of tlM 
Mahrattas, when, being appointed to the chief command, 
he brought the contest to. an issue, not triumphant indeed, 
but much more favourable than had been anticipated. He 
now determined to make his way to the supreme power on 
^the ruin of that chief through whose kindness he had risen 
to his present elevfition. Ki^nde Row, who had idl along 
been his agent and partisan, opened through the medium 
of a dowager^princess, a woman pf talent, a negotiation 
with the rajah, who, with the view of being enabled to 
resume the real, authority in his own kingdom, agreed to 
concur in the removal of Nunjeraj. . Circumstances fa- 
voured their designs. A fresh arrear of pay having accu- 
mulated, the troops again established themselves in dhemck 
before his gate ; when Hyder, instead of studying as be^re 
to appease/their discontent and relieve his patron's distress, 
sought oiJy to fomient the one and aggravate the other. 
Nayi vrith a semblance of grief and rMuctance, he 
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cnnred with them in asraimng the poiitum of ^jb^riM. 
Nanjerajt thus preMed^.at len^ agreed to retire with e 
fiberal allowance of treasure and troops, and leave the field 
open f6r bis rival. The rajah having assumed the govern* 
ment, intjrtistiiig the whole administration, civil and militarf, 
to Hyd^.and Kunde Row. It was not likely that the de- 
posed viceroy should remain long satisfied with his altered 
eenklition.' Retiring to. the city of Mysore, only nine miles 
distioit from the capital, he recruited his forces with the ut- 
most diligence. A demand was hereupon made,, that he 
should discharge his troops, lemove to a greater distance, 
and .be coi>tent with a fixed allowance for his private ex- 

Eeneea. He indignantly wrote in answer io Hjder ^— ** I 
ave made you what you are, and now you refiise me a place 
in which to hide, my head. Po what you please, or what 
joa can. I. move not from Mysore*" The new minister 
munediately proceeded to besiese that city, wbich, after an 
obstinate resistance, sunrendeM ; and Nunleraj was obliged 
to accept the hard conditions imposed by the victor. ^ 

Byder seen^ed now at the height of power ; yet he was 
soon after involved in the mos( serious peril he had ever 
encountered. The n^ah and the.dpwager were not long in 
discovering what indeed they could scarcely fail to foresee, 
that by this change of afifahrs ^hey had merely substituted 
one sovereign minister for another, and were as destitute as 
ever of any real power. They gained over Kunde Row, 
who then i»^atched in conjunction with Uiem the opportu- 
nity of striking a blow agaipst the man of whom he had 
been so long the devoted adherent. It occurred sooner than 
might have been expected with one so vi|ilant and so ver- 
sant in all the Intricacies of treason. Hyder, snspectinff 
nothing, had dispersed his forces in difierent difections, and 
lay encamped with a hahdfiil of troops under the walls of 
fierincapatam: Suddenly, with amazement and consterna- 
tion, no saw his batteries. begin to play upon him; be 
called for Kunde Row, his resource in eveiy difficulty, but 
that person was seen on the lamparts directing the opera- 
tions of the artillery. Hyder, perceiving the snare into 
which he had frdlen, summoned- all his presence of mind in 
this desperate extremity. Having placed his men under the 
best shelter that could be obtain^, he transmitted the most 
^iphU oveiturea «nd supplicatioxis to his fotmex servant» 
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now his lUceeMfo] rital ; but could X)btain no other ttnam 
thttn to be eilowed to steal ^off ih the, night with a few sol- 
dien, leaving behind him nearly all hi9 treaimres, the aeen- 
mulated fruit of so much crime and extortion, and even his 
family, among Whom' was his son Tipi>00) then nine /yean 
ofcT. These last, however, were received into Seringapa- 
tam, and treated with kindness. 

The expelled chief sought refuge first at Anicul and then 
at Bangalore places under, his immediate command, and of 
which the governors proved faithful even in this extremity. 
He soon collected his forces, called in his detachments, and 
endeavoured, by the reputation of his hai^e, to attract fresh 
adventurers to his standard. Thus in a few months he 
took thc'field against Kunde Row ; but that ablechie^ hav- 
ing' still a superior army, brought on a general action, in 
which Hyder was defeated. His affairs beinff thas rendered 
nearly desperate, he had recourae for relief to a very sin- 
gnlar quarter. - With tWo htmdred horse he hastened during 
the night to the residence of Nuiljeraj, pre^nted himself in 
a suppliant posture, confessed bis guilt atid ' ingratitude, 
and intreated his former patron to resume his place, aod 
treat him again as a servant. All historians express aston*- 
ishment that the fallen minister should have been won over 
by protestations so manifestly insincere ; but we are to con- 
sider, that by closing vrith this proposal he obtained per- 
haps ^he only chance of regaining ms power and dignity. 

Upop this successful stratagem Hyder formed another 
still deeper. He affixed the seaJI>of Nunjeraj to a numbet 
of letters, seeming to contain a treasonable correspondence, 
addressed to the principal officers in Kunde Row's army. 
They were sent by an emissary, who appeared to exercise 
the strictest vigilance lest they should fall into the hands^of 
that chief^ yet took effectual means that they should be in- 
tercepted. Kunde Row, with all his experience and-pro- 
found policy, was completely deceived ; and seeing himself^ 
as he imagined, betrayed by his followers, he abruptly quit- 
ted the camp and hastened to Seringapatam. The army 
was thus, tl^wn into a state of complete disorganization, 
when Hyder, attacking them unexpectedly, put them to a 
total rout, capturing guns, jitores^ baggage, tmd all the ih- 
ft^tiy* who were then incorporated with his own troops ; 
the eavaliy alone by sariy- fli^ effected their escape. Kuiido 
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"Rem Jwenvered thedeo^ and soon b«gaii to nXtf hi*] 
when hk Antagonist bad recotine to another artifice. H« 
lay for some ^ys in apparent inactivitjt lia if ho did wk 
intend to follow up his vict^^iyN; then suddenly, by a night* 
manji, came i>n his opponents by suiprise* and -gained an* 
other sigiial advantage. After reducmg mapy of the wa- 
loanding places, he approached the remaining force ottOOQ 
0? 6000 caval)ry intrenched under the guns of SeHnffapatam. 
By enterinff into a feigned treaty he lulled ai^eW the suspi* 
cioos of his adversanes, who suffered themselves .to be 
again completely surprised, with nearly the entire loss of 
ta^ir horses and baggage. All flyder^s enemies, were now 
at his mercy ; s^llshe^ if^shed that the terms which he meani 
to exact should appea^ as if offered and pressed upon him 
by the vanquished rajah. * H^;8ent a message^ merely soli* 
citing that Kunde Row, his servant, should bq delivered upt 
and Uie large balance due to himself from the state be liqtti* 
dated ; the rajah might then either continue him in his ser- 
vice, or sjlow him to seek his fortune elsewhere,- He pri* 
▼ately transmitted, however, an intimation as to what he 
would be pleased to accept ; and accordingly, under the im- 
pulse of necessity, the rajah was at length compelled to. 
entreat the victbr to relieye'.him from the toil of governing 
Mysore, and for that purpose to draw all its. r^yenues, -ex- 
cept three lacks ibr his own use and one for Nnnjeraj ; to 
which conditions the victor, with weU-feiffned retuctancey 
submitted. The rajah and the ladies of t^e palace joined > 
in earnest entreaty for mercy to Kunde Row. Hyder rer 
plied, that he would treat him like a paroquet, by which 
they understood a favourite .o)r pet ; but he literally and 
cruelty fulfiUed his promise, by enclosing the unhappy man 
for life in aa iron cage, and sending hiih a daily portion of 
nee .an4 milk. It is needless to add, that the l^ick of rupees 
was all that Nunjeraj obtained of the promiseiB laviuied 
n{K« him at the pe^od of the negotiation. 

Hyder, having thusbeceme the real sovereign of Mysore,- 
Applied himself to extend his s^ay in every direction. He 
made himself master of Sera, Chittledroog, and othe»^s- 
tiicts properly, included in that <sovattry ; £it whose rajahs 
and polygars, during the late troublous period, had rendered 
theinsei^s in. a great measure indej^ndent* His richest 
ptize, hpw^iieiv was affctrded by the conquest ojf Bediiore» wl 
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territory titoated on the loftiect. crest of .the Ohants, 56Q0 
liBet abcire the level pf the feea^ where the prbfase raina nour- 

' vStL magnificent forests and copious, harvests^ Its sequea- 
ieted position hitherto preserved it from invasion, and the 
sovereigns had applied themselves n|est diligently to that 
grandest object in jtndia, the acciuui^tatioii of treasure. On 

' we approach of the Mysorean aimyt the timid inliabitants 
of the capit'al,' after setting fire to the palace^ fled into the 
adjoining woodfs leaving a splendid city eighi miles in cir* 
emnfeirence enti^ly open to- plunder. Wllks estiipates the 
.booty/ we suspect with much exa^seration^ at. twelve, mil- 
lions, sterling ; but Hyder,' it is seidi always owne4 that its 
capture was the maia instrument of- his fiiture greatness. 
But this successful career soon met Vrith an interiuptioii. 

. Madoo Rao, the principal general amon^ the Mahrattas, 
entered Mysore with an immense host of irregular cayalry. 
They covered th^ foce of the country, and so completely'cut 
Offall communication, that even the vigilant Hyder was sor* 
prised by the appearance of their main body, when he iijui* 
gined them to be still at a distance. He was defeated, and 
after several unsuccessful attempts, during a campaign of 

' Eome leligth, to retrieve hift afikirs, was compelled to pur* 

^ chase peace by extensive cessions, and the payment of thirty- 
two lackH of rupees. That tumultuary horde then- retired, 
and left him ■ at ' liberty to ptinue .fiis farther acquisitions. 
Ife^directed.his aims against, Calicut, still rpled by a sove- 
reign entitled the zamorin, and esteemed the principal ma- 

^ ritime city o| that cpast. lU troops opposed him with the 

' swne desultory but harassing warfare by which they had 
baiBed the attack of Albuqueoqne. The Mysorean ruler, 
however, forced his way through tbeke obstacles, and ap- 
proached the capital^ when the zamorin, despairing of being 
able to prolong the resistance, <came out wilh his ministers 
and endeavoured to negotiate a. treaty. Be was favoura- 
bly received, and on his <^ffering payment to the amount of 
190,000/. sterling,^ the- invader agreed to abstain from fiir> 
theragmssion. But this did not prevent him from attapk- 
in|^ and oarrving Calicut by surprise; and, as the-money 

\ was produced very slowly, he sought to hasten payment by 
piadng the sovereign and his nobles under close confine* 
SMnt, and even by applying torture to the latter. . The 
IPVinoi^ dreading that he would be.expoied to a similar in- " 
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<fig^ity, ishut and barricaded the doors of the hoiue in whick 
he vr&B confined, set fire to it, and before the flames could 
be extinguished, he had perished. Several of his attend- 
ants are said to have thrown themselves into the burning 
mansion, and sufiered the same fate. A conquest achieved 
by such deeds of violence soon excited a fierce rebellion, 
which was suppressed only by severe executions, and by 
the transportation of a great number of the people to a re- 
mote quarter of the Mjsorean dominions. 

These rapid successes, and the additional resources de- 
rived from them, alarmed the mat powers of Southern 
India. Nizam Ali, Subahdar of the Deccan, and Madoo 
Kao, the Mahratta commander, united in a confederacy to 
crush the assailant ; and the English agreed to place an 
auxiliary force at the disposal of the former, with the vague 
commission ** to settle the affairs of his government in every 
thing that is right and proper." It was distinctly under- 
stood that they were to co-operate in the invasion of My- 
sore ; and Colonel Smith proceeded to Hydrabad to arrange 
measures for that purpose. This seems to have been a very 
doubtful policy, when the Mahrattas alone were fully equA 
to contend with Hyder ; so that the two parties might have 
been advantageously left to weaken each other by mutual 
war&re ; whereas the aggrandizement of one by the down- 
fall of the other tended £rectly to overthrow the balance 
of power. 

The three allied armies began to move early in 1767, bat 
in a straggling and ill-combined manner. A month before 
the two others Madoo Rao had covered with clouds of cav- 
alry the high plains of Mysore. His force alone was more 
than Hyder dared to encounter in the field. The latter en- 
deavoured to pursue a desultoiy mode of defence, causing 
the grain to be buried, the wells to be poisoned, the forage 
to be consumed, and the cattle to be driven away. Eveiy 
expedient proved unavailing to stop the progress of these 
rapid and skilful marauders ; their horses fed on the roots 
of grass ; by thrusting iron rods into the earth they discov- 
ered from the sound, the resistance, and even from the smell, 
the places where grain was deposited ; while the cattle, to 
whatever spot they could be removed, were traced out and- 
seized. The Mysorean leader, finding them already in the 
heart of his dominions, where he had no means of anesting 
Vol. II.— E 
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their process, determined at any price to detach them fipom 
the confederacy. Apajee Ram, a Bramin, was sent, and 
opened a negotiation in a style much differing iBrom £a- 
ropean diplomacy. He was received in fidl durbar by the 
Mahratta genend, who declared his determination not to 
treat with an opponent who held his legitimate prince in 
such unworthy captivity ; and a murmur of approbation ran 
through the assembly. The envoy humbly confessed the 
charge, only adding, that bis master, whenever an opposite 
example was set by his betters, would immediately follow it. 
Every one now recollected that Madoo Rao held the de- 
scendant of Sevajee in exactly the same thraldom as the 
Mysorean rajah was kept by Hyder ; the approving sound 
was changed into suppressed laughter ; the Mahratta chief 
hung down his head ; and a serious negotiation was imme- 
diately commenced. He consented, on the payment of 
thirty-five lacks of rupees, to quit the country and with- 
draw entirely from the grand alliance. He had gained his 
end ; and when Colonel Tod was sent to urge him to fulfil 
his engagements, the whole court laughed in that officer's 
face. 

Colonel Smith, meantime, supported only by the poor, 
ill-paid, and undisciplined troops of the nizam', had entered 
Mysore. He soon began to suspect that this would prove 
a very futile expedition ; and it was in fact about to assume 
a character much more disastrous than he anticipated. His 
Indian ally had taken umbrage on various grounds at the 
English presidency. They had procured from the MoguL 
now a merely nominal potentate, the grant of the valuable 
territory of the Northern Circars. Mohammed Ali, their 
ally, whom they had raised to be nabob of the Camatic, had 
meantime advanced pretensions to the dominions and rank 
of the nizam, which the latter suspected the British of se- 
cretly favouring. Hyder therefore employed Maphuz Khan» 
brotber to that chief, who, actuated by the fraternal jealous- 
ies usually prevalent in India, had come over to tne My- 
sorean interest, to open a secret cortespondence with the 
nizam. This last was easily persuaded that he should 
most successfully realize his views of aggrandizement by 
entering into a league with Hyder against Mohammed and 
that foreign power, of which he was rendering himself the 
instrument ; and accordingly these two parties, who were 
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•0 lately Towing each other's destraction, united in an of- 
frnsive treaty against the English. Colonel Smith, both 
from his own observation and from notices given by his 
faithful ally, soon obtained a clear perception of this change 
in the position of affairs. It bore rather a serious aspect, 
considering the distance to which he had advanced into the 
Mysore territory ; but on his remonstrances Nizam Ali con- 
curred in the propriety of his retreat, ohly desiring that a 
corps of three battalions should remain with him, — a re- 
quest which was unaccountably complied with. Yet the 
Indian prince, on this occasion, displayed honourable feel- 
ings very unosual with his countrymen of the same class. 
Before commencing hostilities he allowed the whole detach- 
ment to depart except five companies, and afterward these 
also, without the least molestation. 

Colonel Smith, seeing himself now threatened by the 
united attack of these two great powers, with an army of 
48,000 horse and 28,000 foot, while he himself had only 
6000 foot and 1000 horse, limited his efforts to fortifying 
the passes of the Ghauts by which they might be expectea 
to descend into the Camatic ; but from ignorance of the 
local positions, he left undefended those very openings which 
were the most favourable for their purpose. Through these 
they easily penetrated, and, threatening the rear of the Eng- 
lish, obliged them instantly to retire. The confederates 
attacked him near Changama, but were completely repulsed ; 
though, in consequence of their horsemen having plundered 
the uender store of rice belonging to his army, this victory 
was converted almost into a defeat, and he was obliged to 
retreat day and night till he reached Trinomalee. The war 
now assumed a dMtressing character. The British officer 
had his force raised to ten thousand, for the most part reg- 
ular infantry, which gave him a superiority in the field ; but 
his cavalry were few' and inefficient, while the enemy cov- 
ered all the country with the finest light-horse in the world, 
wMch cut off all his supplies, and left him no command over 
any spot beyond that on which he was actually encamped. 
At the same time Tippoo, son to Hyder, afterward so deadly 
an enemy to the English name, then only a boy of seven- 
teen, made a rapid excursion with 5000 horse to the vicin- 
ity of Madras, and had nearly surprised several of the Eu- 
sopean rendeots in their eonntry heuses. The Indian 
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princes expected to see their advenary reduced to extremity 
by the want of provisions ; but this was averted by the dia- 
covery of some hidden stores, which, according to national 
custom, had been buried in the earth. The nizam, impra- 
dent and impatient, insisted that they should no longer wait 
the slow operation of famine, but bring on a general action. 
They made the attack 'at Trinomalee, confident in their sa- 
perior numbers and vast masses of cavalry ; but Smith, by 
an able movement round a mountain, and by the skill with 
which his artillery was served, completely baffled the eiSbrts 
of this great though irregular host. The pursuit "was 
marked % a singular occurrence. The nizam, according 
to his absurd practice, had ranged in the rear a long line of 
elephants, on which his favourite ladies, seated in pomp, 
surveyed the battle. When the field was seen to be lost, 
orders were sent that this cavalcade should retreat at full 
speed ; but a female voice, issuing from a splendid vehicle 
borne by one of these animals, called, " This elephant has 
not been instructed so to turn ; he follows the standard of 
the empire.'* The consequence was, that before the flag 
passed, several of these huge quadrupeds had fallen, and 
the balls were already flying among the fair fugitives. 

The nizam, on witnessing these disasters and the dis- 
appointment of all his hopes of aggrandizement at the 
expense of the English, began to waver in the alliance. 
Another check sustained near Amboor, and the invasion 
of his territory by a detachment from Bengal, confirmed 
him in the resolution to detach himself from Hyder, and 
Mj^e to a separate treaty. It was concluded on the 23d 
February, 17*68. Under the pressure of such circumstances 
he obtained tolerable terms ; but was obliged to consent 
that the tribute paid for the Circars should be reduced, and 
continue only six years ; and also that no opposition should 
be made to the appropriation by the British of a considerable 
extent of Hyder*s dominions. 

The presidency of Madras felt now the highest exulta* 
tion, and sent immediate orders to Colonel Smith to enter 
Mysore, and strike a blow at the centre of Hyder 's 'power. 
That officer represented the impossibility of subsisting his 
army in^ the elevated and barren territory around Banga- 
lore, which upon this plan must have been the first object 
of attack. He rather pioposad, in the first .instance, to 
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oocapy the fertile coantiy extending along the foot of the 
Ghauts, and make it the basis of future operations. The 
council adopted the very questionable policy of combining 
these two plans ; directing Smith to march upon Bangalore, 
while Colonel Wood with a separate detachment should 
conduct operations in the district adjoining the mountains. 
With this scheme they coupled the very injudicious measure 
of sending two commissioners to direct and assist, but 
more properly to obstruct, the operations of the commander, 
while they engaged Mohammed Ali, the most unfit of all 
persons, to coUect the revenue of the conquered territory. 
Operations were meantime favoured by a movement of 
British troops from Bombay, which had reduced Mangaloie, 
Onore, and other important places on the western coast. 
Colonel Wood was thus enabled to overrun all the territoiy 
against which his arms were directed, subduing every place 
of consequence, while Smith arrived in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, and made preparations to besiege that important 
key of the kingdom. Thus in a few months Hyder had 
lost one-half of his dominions, and saw the centre of his 
power menaced. Having directed, however, in the first 
mstance, his whole force against the western districts, he 
succeeded in completely retrieving afifairs there, and driving 
the English out of all the places which they had occupied. 
He then returned to the eastward, to make head against 
the Madras army, which, though it had overrun an exten- 
live tract of country, held it by a very precarious tenure. 
His numerical force was indeed much diminished by the de- 
fection of the nizam, but the remaining troops, being entirely 
under his own guidance, proved nearly as effective. The 
presidency incessantly urged Smith to besiege Bangalore, 
as the operation by which the war was to be brought to a 
cxisis ; but he replied that it was impossible to do so 
without previously defeating Hyder's army ; and though 
that chief continually hovered round and harassed the 
English, he diligently and skilfully shunned a general 
action. Sensible, however, of the present superiority 
of his opponents, he made overtures, and showed a- wil- 
lingnass to submit to very considerable sacrifices ; offer- 
ing to cede the frontier district of Baramahl, and to pay 
ten lacks of rupees for the expenses of the war ; but 
the presidency^ still buoyed up with hopes of conquest; 

£2 
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made such enormous demands, both of money and tetiitcfryf 
as confirmed his resolation to persevere in arms. The 
council, on pretence of consulting Smith, recalled him to 
Madras, leaving the command with Colonel Wood, who 
had gained reputation by his rapid conquest of the low^er 
districts. This officer, however, proved himself wholly 
unable to contend with Hyder ; ' at Bangloor he was sur- 
prised, and obliged to retreat with confusion and loss, till 
relieved by the prompt arrival of Major Fitzgerald with a 
reinforcement. He was forthwith sent a prisoner to 
Madras, and the command devolved on th« officer just 
named. 

The British force had now been considerably weakened 
by remaining so long in the open field, precariously supplied 
with food, and exposed to the unfavourable influences 
of the climate. The Indian general, who had gained 
continual accessions of strength, determined on a bold 
movement, not in front of the English, but by one of his 
circuitous marches among the hills. First his general, 
and then himself, aided by their thorough knowledge of the 
passage of the Ghauts, descended suddenly into the lowef 
districts of Coimbetoor and Baramal, with the conquest 
of which the British had been so highly elated. He found 
the troops of that nation scattered in numerous small 
bodies, and occupying indefensible positions, which fell 
one after another, almost without resistance, while several 
were betrayed by the native commandants ; so that in six 
weeks he had reannexed to his territory all these boasted 
acquisitions. On this occasion a detachment under Captain 
Nixon was surrounded by the whole force of the enemy, 
and, after a most gallant resistance, almost entirely de- 
stroyed. Hyder then marched upon £road, which was 
under the- command of Captain Orton, and invited that 
officer to come to his tent, under promise of safety. The 
latter, with a rashness which Wilks can only account for 
by supposing that he had previously dined, went and 
placed nimself in the power of his enemy. That chief. 
It is said, piqued himself upon not breaking faith without 
some plausible ground ; but there happened to be in the 
English army a Captain Robinson, who was formerly a 
prisoner and released on his parole, which he had not 
scrupled to violate. On this pretext Hyder not only de- 
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(abed Orton, bat indnced him, by fofee or thro&ti, to tigA 
an Older to Captain Robinson to sorrender the important 
fortress of Eroad, a mandate which this last thought it 
his daty to obey. The same pretext was used for breakii^ 
the capitalations with the troops in the garrison of Cavenp 
poram, and sending them to Seringapatam, where they 
were immured in dungeons, and treated with the utmost 
severity. 

Hyder, in his triumphant progress, now began to menao« 
the rear of his adversaries. The English, awakening from 
their dreams of conquest, saw the very depdts and posts 
on which their military operations rested in danger of 
felling into the hands of the enemy. Their pride was so 
&r lowered, that they despatched Captain Brooke to at* 
tempt a negotiation with the Mysorean soTereign. The 
latter received him extremely well, and seems to hay* 
explained his views with a candour not usual in the tortu- 
ous proceedings of oriental policy. He declared that it 
was, and had always been, his earnest wish to be on good 
terms with the British, an object defeated solely by themp 
selves and the» worthless ally, Mohammed Ali. He 
confessed that this desire was prompted by an enlarged 
view of his own interest, especially as being liable to a 
periodical visitation iirom the Mahrattas, whose usual tim* 
was now fast approaching. He frankly owned that he 
was unable to resist both them and the English, but 
warned Captain Brooke, thi^t in such an extremity his 
resource would be to form a union with them against his 
European enemies, an arrangement in which he would 
find no difficulty. He desired them, therefore, to under- 
stand that there was no time to be lost in making him 
^ther friend or foe. The presidency accordingly sent Mr* 
Andrews, an individual greatly in their confidence, to die 
Indian camp ; but still their terms were too high. Hostilities 
were resumed, and Smith being restored to the conmiand, 
^^ked the progress of the enemy who, however, engaged- 
at last in a most daring enterprise. With a body of 6000 
chosen cavalry and 200 picked infantry, he made a rapid 
BWeep of 130 miles in less than four da]rs, and apgpeared 
^ the astonished council within five miles of Madras^ 
Awakened then thoroughly from their dreams of ambition* 

^7 were seized with u» deepest feelings of despondei)o«« 
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The British army coald easily have returned in time to 
secure the fort ; and they had only to fear the plunder 
of the country-seats, and perhaps of the native town, 
though this last danger is considered as doubtful ; but they 
agreed at once to the demands which he made, that Coloiiel 
Smith should be ordered to suspend his march, and that 
M. Dupr^, nominated as the future governor, should come 
out to treat for peace. In the present temper of the belli- 
gerents, the negotiation was neither long nor difficult ; a 
treaty was concluded in April, 1769, on the condition of 
placing the possessions of both parties, with scarcely an 
exception, on the same footing as before the war. Hyder 
solicited an alliance offensive and defensive ; the English 
granted only the last, which, however, was found to involve 
them in all the responsibility that, by n^using the first, 
they had sought to escape. 

Hyder, having thus terminated with advantage and glory 
this great contest with the British, had, as he foresaw, 
soon to eneounter a still more' formidable enemy. The 
Mahrattas, under Madoo Rao, entered his dominions with 
a force supposed to be at least double that of his army, and 
led by able commanders. He endeavoured a second time 
to check them by laying waste his territory ; but the 
invaders, as before, surmounted every obstacle, and, 
forming a regular plan of conquest, reduced successively 
all the strong places, committing the most monstroa* 
cruelties. At one fortress, which had made an obstinate 
resistance, the barbarian leader ordered the noses and ears 
of the garrison to be cut off; and sending for the governor, 
asked if he was not conscious of deserving to be thus 
mutilated and disgraced? The other replied, '*The mu- 
tilation will be mine, the disgrace yours ;*' an answer, the 
truth of which so forcibly struck the Mahratta that he dis- 
missed the prisoner uninjured. 

Madoo Rao being obliged, by severe indisposition, to 
yield the command to Trimbuck Mama, Hyder determined 
to make a stand, and intrenched his army in a very strong 
pK)sition covered by a range of rugged mountains. The hos- 
tile general did not attempt directly to force this camp, but 
pointed against it day after, day such a harassing cannonade, 
that the Mysorean at length determined to fall back upon 
Uf eapitaL He began his march early in the night, hoping 
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before morning to be beyond reach of the enemy. Bat the 
rash dificharge of a gun by one of the officers betrayed the 
secret) and the numerous squadrons of Mahratta horse 
were soon in full pursuit. A most extraordinary scene 
then ensued. The critical condition of tbe army had not 
prevented Hyder from indulging in habits of eveping 
inebriety, to which he had become addicted, and which now 
rendered him wholly unfit for directing the movement 
of the troops. Having in this state met his son Tippoo, 
he assailed him with the Utterest reproaches ; then seizing 
a thick cane, applied it to his back with such vehemence 
that the marks remained visible for upwards of a week. 
The prince, burning with indignation, went to the head 
of his division, dashed to the ground his turban, sword, and 
splendid robe, exclaimmg, ** My father may fight his own 
battle, for I swear by Alia and his prophet that I draw no 
tword to-day." The armj, thus left to itself, soon beeam* 
a crowd of scattered fugitives, and Hyder with difficulty, as 
the Mahrattae were busied in plunder, mounted a fleet 
horse, and almost alone reached Seringapatam. Tippoo, 
having assumed an humble garb, begged his way on- 
discovered through the midst of the enemy, and arrived the 
same night in the capital. 

Trimbuck Mama immediately marched upon Seringap- 
atam, and seemed on the point of putting a period at once 
to the career of the great usurper. The Mahrattas, how* 
ever, possessed no sluU adequate to the siei^ of so strong 
a fortress. They kept up for a month a daUy cannonade, 
^hieh prodoced no effept, while the resources of Hyder 
were constantly recruited. He now proceeded to ^operate 
with success on their rear, and, after a tedious and harassing 
warfare of a year and a half, prevailed on them to accept 
the high term^ which he offerod ; namely, the cession of a 
great part of his northern dominions, and the immediate 
payment of fifteen lacks of rupees, uid fifteen more here» 
after, of which last term he fully understood the value. 

The English during this war did not fulfil their engage* 
ment to aid the Mysorean ehief in the defence of his do- 
minions. Their councils, indeed^ were in a very divided 
And distracted state. The crown had sent out Sir John 
Lindsay in a very anomalous character, as minister-pleni- 
pote&tiaxy, holding a power nearly co-ordinate with that 
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lies should mutttally support each other against the owifH^' 
jvbehning power of the. Mahrattas. Their conduct, how- 
ever, in the late war, when they saw his very existence solcmgr 
endangered without a single effort to relieve hini) se^ms to 
have thoroughly and finally disgusted him. He gave up 
^very hope of profiting by their alliance, and centred all his 
prospects of aggrandizement in their destructi(Hi. The 
Mahrattas again, whose councils had undergime a complete 
change, instead of threatening further invasion, sent pro- 
posal9 to Hyder for an alliance against the British ; and a 
treaty preparatory to that object was accordingly concluded 
By a singular fataUty, the views of the government at 
Madras hul been altered in the opposite direction, fadving- 
become sensible of the advantages which might be derived 
from a union with the chief of Mysore. They even made 
overtures for a close alliance, ^ith promises of co-operation 
in case of attack from any foreign enemy. His irritation, 
however, seems to have been only heightened by having 
that aid which was denied at his utmost need thus pressed 
Upon him at a moment when he could maintain his own 
ground. At this crisis the war, consequent upon the 
American contest, broke out between France and England, 
aiid was extended to India. The subjects of Louis, with 
their usual diplomatic activity, immediately opened a com- 
munication with Hyder, whom they found most favourably 
disposed towards them^; and he engaged accordingly in 
that confederacy to which his house so immutably aoid aot 
&tally adhered. 

As soon as hostilities commenced, the English govern* 
ment formed a comprehensive plan for the reduction of aD 
the French possessions in India without any exeeption. 
Pondicherry soon fell ; to which no opposition was made by 
Hyder, who even .pretended to congratulate them on their 
success. When, however, they announced their intention 
of reducing Mah^, on the Malabar coast, he decidedly 
objected ; urging that the territory around it, having been 
oonqueied by him, was now included in his dominions. The 
British did not consider this argument of sufficient weight 
kj deter them from acting agamst a French fort. They 
accordingly sent an expedition, which speedily reduced the 
place, altiiough Hyder gave all the aid that he could at the 
WOipw ii t Mipplyy in order to defend it. It has been sop* 
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^mei tint hb rMentoMBt at Qua itep ww one caiue of die 
tooted enmity which he ever alter displayed againit Enf« 
land; hot the real moCiviBa of hie conduct prc^ably lay 
deeper^ and were connected with a more comprehensive view 
•f his peculiar interests. 

The goventment at Madras, while they adopted a mofe 
jadidoiis policy in regard to the chief of Mysore, unforta- 
aalely shut their eyes to the posribilit^ of its ftdlnre, and 
could not be convinced. that they were in any danger from 
his hostflity. Yet he made no* secret of his feelings, wad 
seems even to have amused himself by trying how hi he 
could pffoceed without rousing them from their security. 
They sent to him Swartz, the Danish missionary, a highly 
vespeetable and amiable man, whom Hyder received kindly ; 
and on his return intrusted him with a letter, recounting a 
Umg list of wrongs sustained from the English, adding the 
oonnoHS words, ^* I have not yet taken revenge : it' is no 
matter." Mr. Gray was afterward despatched to him, but 
seemingly veiy ill provided for an Indian mission, having 
BO presents, except a saddle and a sun, both of bad work- 
manship^ which were diadaihfully refused. He was lodsed, 
or rather imprisoned, in a miserable shed near the capital, 
and annoyed with the impertinence of one of the court 
menials. He obtained only formal audiences; while Mo* 
hammed Osm&n, a confidential officer, brought to him mes- 
sages by no means of an encouraging tenor. Hyder asked, 
** Of what avail were treaties? Of the treaty of 1769 the 
English had broken every article ; his affairs had been' re- 
duced to the brink of ruin by their refusal to aid him against 
die Mahrattas : after such an example, it was unnecessary 
to enumerate minor grievances'." As it was likewise evident 
that aQ expedition on a great scale was preparing in Mvsore, 
Moliamined Ali remonstrated with the government m the 
strongest manner on the impending danger, and the ne- 
cessity of taking the most Vigorous steps to prevent it. But 
his system of policy was no longer in favour with the 
council ; every thing hostile to Hyder was merely regarded 
as coming from one who had long misled them on this sub- 
ject. The government were therefore completely unpre- 
pared for the tremendous blow with which they were about 
to be struck. 

Early in June, 1780, after pmyen had been offered in 

ToL. n.-'F 
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lies should mutaally support each other against the 
whelming power of the Mahrattas. Their conduct, how- 
ever, in the late war, when they sawhis Tery ezistenoe so long 
endangered without a single effort to relieve him, seems to 
have thoroughly and finally disgusted him. He gave up 
^very hope of profiting by their alliance, and centred all his 
prospects of aggrandizement in their destruction. The 
Mahrattas again, whose councils had undergone a complete 
change, instead of threatening further invasion, sent pio- 
posal^ to Hyder for an alliance against the British ; and a 
treaty preparatory to that object was accordingly conduded. 
By a singular fatality, the views of the government at 
Madras had been altered in the opponte direction, having 
become sensible of the advantages which might be derived 
from a union with the chief of Mysore. They even made 
overtures for a close alliance, ^ith promises of co-operatioii 
in case of attack from any foreign enemy. His irritation, 
however, seems to have been only heightened by having 
that aid which was denied at his utmost need thus pressed 
«(pon him at a moment when he could maintain his own 
ground. At this crisis the war, consequent upon the 
American contest, broke out between France and England, 
and was extended to India. The subjects of Louis, with 
their usual diplomatic activity, immediately opened a com* 
munication with Hyder, whom they found most favourably 
disposed towards them; and he engaged accordingly in 
that confederacy to which his house so immutably amd sa 
fifctally adhered. 

As soon as hostilities commenced, the EngHsh govern* 
ment formed a comprehensive plan for the reduction of all 
the French possessions in India without any exception. 
Pondicherry soon fell ; to which no opposition was made by 
Hyder, who even pretended to congratulate them on their 
success. When, however, they announced their intention 
of reducing Mah^, on the Malabar coast, he decidedly 
objected ; urging that the territory around it, having been 
conquered by him, was now included in his dominions. The 
British did not consider this argument of sufficient weight 
to deter them firom acting agawst a French fort. They 
accordingly sent an expedition, which speedily reduced the 
flace, although Hyder gave all the aid that he could at the 
waaomt supply, in oi^er to defimd it. It has been sup- 
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fmei that hb letentoient at UtoB itep ww one caiue of die 
tooted enmity which he ever after dii^iayed against Enf* 
tindf bat the real motivM of his conduct probably lay 
damper, and were c<Hm«:ted with a more comprehensive view 
•f hie peculiar interests. 

The government at Madras, while they adopted a more 
jadidoiM policy in regard to ti^ie chief of Mysore, unforta- 
jntely shat their eyes to the possibility of its failoie, and 
eenld not be convinced that they were in any danger from 
his hostSity. Yet he made no* secret of his feeling and 
seems even to have amused himself by trying how far ,he 
eonld proceed without rousing them from their securitv. 
They sent to him Swartz, the Danish missionary, a hifihiy 
lespeetahle and amiable man, whom Hyder received kindly ; 
and on his retum intrusted him with a letter, recounting a 
long list of wrongs sustained from the English, adding the 
oninoas words, ^ I have not yet taken revenge : it* is no 
matter." Mr. Gray was afterward despatched to him, but 
■oemingly very ill provided for an Indian mission, having 
BO presents except a saddle and a sun, both of bad work- 
manship, which were disdainfully refused. He was lodged, 
or rather imprisoned, in a miserable shed near the capital, 
and annoyed with the impertinence of one of the court 
menials. He obtained only formal audiences; whilje Mo* 
hammed Osm&n, a confidential officer, brought to him mes- 
sages by no means of an encouraging tenor. Hyder asked, 
«« Of what avail were treaties 1 Of the treaty of 1769 the 
English had broken every article ; his affairs had been' re- 
duced to^he brink of ruin by their refusal to aid him against 
the Mahrattas : after such an example, it was unnecessary 
to enumerate minor grievances^" As it was likewise evident 
that an expedition on a great scale was preparing in Mvsore, 
Mohammed Ali remonstrated with the government in the 
strongest manner on the impending danger, and the ne- 
cessity of taking the most Vigorous steps to prevent it. But 
his system of policy was no longer in favour with the 
council ; every thing hostile to Hyder was merely re|;arded 
as coming from one who had long misled them on this sub- 
ject The government were therefore completely ui^re- 
pared for the trenlendous blow with which they were about 
to be struck. 

Eariv in June, 1780, after prayers had been offered in 
ToL.'n.— F 
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the mosques, and the solemn ceremony called jMrni^ 
performed by the Hindoos, for the success of the pro* 
posed expedition, Hyder quitted Seringapatam, and found 
mustered at the frontier perhaps the finest army thai 
had ever taken the field in Southern India. It consisted of 
S8,000 cavalry, 15,000 regular infantry, and 40,000 irregtdar 
troops called peons, many of whom, however, were veteraa% 
— ^in all 83,000, besides 3000 rocket^men, MK)0 pianeer% 
and about 400 Europeans. In the middle of July 1m 
marched through the. pass of Chahgama, and besan an no- 
resisted career .m the Camatic, which he corered wkh tlM 
most dreadful devastation. A few days 'after, while tha 
ruling party in the council would scarcely admit the exisU 
ence of danger, black columns of smoke, mingled wift 
flame, were seen approaching within a few miles ot Madnab 
Coloiiel Wilks, however, controverts the general idea that 
the entire Camatic was absolutely reduced to ashes. -This 
would have been contrary to Ryder's object in parsatoff a 
plan of conquest; he merely drew round Madras a wida 
circle of desolation, calculating that a tedious blockade would 
be necessary to reduce so strong a city. 

As soon as the first alarm of the government had aab- 
sided, they began to consider the means of resistance, which, 
with an empty treasury, disunited councils, and the im* 
possibility of placing any confidence in Mohammed Ail, 
appeared ettremely deficient. The .first object was to se- 
cure different strong places now held by the troops of the 
nabob, who, it was not doubted, would surrender them on 
the fixBt serious attack. Several fell ; but two wen saved 
h|r the exertions of very young British officers. Lieutenant 
Flint, with a corps of 100 m6n, having proceeded to Wan- 
dewash, was refused admittance by the kUIedar or govemor« 
who had already arranged the terms on which the fortfeee 
was to be surrendered. Flint, however, having with font 
of his men procured access, seized the commandant, and, 
aided by the better-disposed part of the garrison* made faioi- 
lelf master of the stronghold. 

The next object was to unite in one army the diffeient 
detachments spread over the country ; the most numeioas 
and best equipped being under Colonel BaiUie, who had ad- 
vanced considerably into the interior with a view to oflen- 
five operations. This corps amounted to 8800, the main 
body not exceeding 5200. Jjord Macleod, who had recently 
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in India and held the actaal command, strongly, and 
tppuredtly with reason, recommended that the point of 
jonction should be fixed in front of Madras, not in the 
hum pf a countiy entirely occupied by the enemy. Bat 
Sir Hector Monro, the commander-in-chief, undertook to 
onite the asmies at Conjeveram, fifty miles distant from the 
capital. Colonel Bullie, in erder to reach that place, was 
obliged to take an inland roote, in which he was exposed to 
the haxud of beins attacked by the whole army of the 
iBTader. He was detained ten days by the swelling of 
the river Cortelaur, and after effecting his passage, was 
attacked by a large detachment under Tippoo, which he le* 
pnlssd, but not without sustaining some loss. Hyder theut 
nder oover of a feigned moTement against Sir Hector's 
aimy, interposed Ida whole fbrce between the two English 
ditiiioBs. They were now only fourteen miles distant, 
within hearing of each other's cannon, and could they hare 
Acted in concert, would have easily defeated the irregular 
best opposed to them. Baillie wrote, Urffing Sir Hector to 
join him ; but the commander, conceivmg that he would 
thereby lose Conjeveram with its little supply of provisions 
and stores, chose rather to send Colonel Fletcher with 1000 
troops to support Colonel Baillie, — a most hazardous move- 
VMint- across a country covered by the enemy's detachments. 
Tet Fletcher, by great rtill and activity, and by deceiving 
hia own deceitful cuides, succeeded amid every dan^r in 
joining the corps Uiat he was ordered to support, which he 
vaiasd to upwanls of 3700 men. Hyder burst into the most 
fiuious invectives against his officers for not having pre- 
heated this union ; and the French, conceiving it preparatory 
to a Combined attadi by these two divisions, exhorted the 
chief by speedy repeat to shun a general action. , Hyder 
had formed a iuster estimate of those with whom he was to 
centend. Colonel Baillie first attempted a niffht-march, by 
which a great extent of ground might have heen gained, 
Viid where, in case of attack, superior discipline would 
have given him the advantage ; but meeting with some ob- 
^Mes, he determined, contrary to Fletoher's advice, to 
^y till monung. He departed at dawn, but soon found 
lunaelf opposed by the entire strength of the Mysore army. 
The English troops were at first harassed only by fiving 
^vhments ; bat when they came into a nanow and ex« 
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pooed port of tbe road, upwards of fifty {Heoe* of 
began to play upon them with the most tenible cffeoL Tlfe» 
■eTeial narratives vary somewhat as to the further iswigw 
of this, dreadful day. According to official and other state- 
ments, the English repulsed repeated charses with j^rodigia* 
of valour. Their bravery indeed is nowhere denied,; but 
private accounts assert that Colooel Baillie, unaccustomed 
to separate command, and flying in an ai^tated manner firom 
post to post, took no fixed position, and did not avail him-^ 
self of ms real advantages. The grenadiers called out to 
be led on, and not exposed without the means of resistanoa 
to the destructive fire of the enemy. Suddenly two taut" 
brils exploded, spreading dismay, and threatening ft &ilur* 
of ammunition. The Mysorean cavalry, headed by a dse-. 
perado named Sindia, made a furious charge, by which thai 
whole sepoy fiirce was broken, and mingled with the enemy 
in inextncable confusion. The handful of British tnx^ 
still kept their ground ; but as no hope could . be enter* 
tained of their being able to withstand the whole army of 
Hyder, Coloiiel Baillie walked in front, waved hie handketw 
cUef, and concluded that he had obtained the promise of 
miarter. But when the enemy rushed in, either disro|faiding' 
their pledge, or indignant at a straggttng .fire which was 
still kept up by the sepoys, they tieat^ tM troops with the 
utmost croelty, stabbmg thtise already wounded, and ewm 
women and children. The only humanity which was ex* 
ercised was obtained through the exertions of the French- 
officers Lally and Pimorin. The greater part of the totpm 
perished on the field ; all the rest, including SOO European%., 
were taken prisoners. 

Such was this miserable ca^strophe, on which Colonel 
Wilks hesitates not to pronounce, that if either of the com* 
manders had followed the dictates of ordinary experience* 
both corps would have been saved ; and* if the two chiefs 
had acted well, the discomfiture would have been on the 
side of the enemy. Sir Hector advanced within two mUea 
of the &tal spot ; but obserrinfr the firing cease, and no 
return made to his signals, he withdrew ; aiid, on learnings, 
the fate of the detac£nent, fell back to Chm|^eput, where 
he was joined by a smaller party under Colonel Cosby» 
who had conducted his retreat with ability and succeaSft 
Tbe priflonen were conveyed to Seringapatam, where they 
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#ftre used mth the ^atest inhamanity, being chained 
two and two, thrown into dungeons, and fed on the most 
seaaty fare. 

The first advantage that the ruler of Mysore drew from 
this victory was the reduction of Arcot, which, alter a re- 
spectable defence, surrendered on the 8d November, I SCO. 
He held also in close liiege Wandewash, Vellore, Chingle- 
pnt^ and other important bulwarks of the Camatic. 

The intelligence of this signal disaster being conveyed 
to the main seat of government at Calcutta, Mr. Hastings 
immediately took the most active steps to repair it. Sir 
£yie Coote, a veteran officer, enjoying the highest ihilitaiy 
reputation of any in India, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand, and sent from Bengal with 660 European troops, 
while a corps of sepoys prepared to march along the coast 
as soon as the rainy season should terminate. At the 
same time the Governor of Madras was suspended, and 
Ids place in course supplied by the senior member of coun* 
dl, who had always opposed his inactive policy ; but the 
funds for the prosecution of the war were placed in the 
hands of t'he new commander-in-chief. 

General Coote, on arriving at Madras, and preparing te 
take the field, found at his disposal not more than 7000 
men, of whom 1700 only were Europeans. Yet with this 
force, so far from fearing, he anxiously desired to encounter 
in the field the numerous, brave, and well->commanded army 
of the enemy. What he dreaded was the harassing war* 
fare carried on by Hyder in a country which he had already 
converted almost into a desert. The English army, when 
it left Madras, was like a ship departing on a Ion? voyage, 
or a caravan preparing to cross the deserts of Arabia. 
Every thing by which life could be supported was to be 
carried^along with it ; and the troops, continuing to depend 
on the capital alone for supply, were in danger of absolute 
famine. As they moved in a close body through this deso- 
lated region, never occupying more than the ground which 
they actually covered, clouds of the enemy's cavalry hovered 
round them ; who, finding that they did not choose to waste 
their ammunition on individual objects, even rode up to the 
line and held an occasional parley. This consisted chiefly 
in fierce defiances and invitations to single combat. Dallas, 
an officer of great personal jproweas,^ successfully encoun- 
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t«red several of the Indian chie£fs and bU name was caBed 
out by the most daring. In this mode of fighting, how- 
ever, the natives in general had the advantage. 

Harassing as such a warfare was, and tm>ugh the Mj- 
sorean chief continued to refiise battle, he was obliged to 
raise the siege of every place upon which the English dir 
rected their march. In tliis manner the important fortresses 
of Wandewash and Permacoil were relieved, and a stop 
was thereby put to the career of the enemy. The British 
commander, however, in following the rapid movements of 
this indefatigable adversary, found his' troops so exhanntfd, 
and reduced to such destitution, as left no .p^spect of 
relief except in a general action, which he scarcely hoped 
to accomplish. But Hyder at length, encouraged by the 
appearance of a French fleet on the coast, and l^ a repulse 
sustained by the English in attacking the pagoda, of Chil« 
lombrum, intrenched his army in a strong post near Cod- 
dalore, where he at once maintained his communication 
with the sea, and cut off the supplies of his opponent. 
The station was extremely formidable ; but Sir Eyre Coote 
skilfully led his men through a pafuage formed by 4ha 
eoemy for a different purpose, drew up the troops in the 
fsce of several powerful batteries, as well as of a vast body 
of cavalry, and finally carried all befinre him. Hyder, 
seated on a portable stool upon an eminence in the near of 
the army, was struck with amazement at the success of the 
attack, and burst into the most furious passion ; refusing 
for some time to move from the spot, till a trusty old servant 
inmost by force drew the slippers on his legs, aiid placed 
hun on a swift horse, which thore him out of the reach 6f 
danger. 

This vletoiy enabled the English commander to relieve 
Wandewash a second time, whi<m Was again closely pressed 
by Tippoo ; but it did not supply his urgent w^ant of money, 
provisions, and equipments. After sundry marches and 
countermarches, Hyder once more took groimd, and waited 
battle in a position chosen by himself, Wng no other than 
that fortunate spot, as he deemed it, near the village of Po» 
lilloor, where he had gained the triumph over the corps cf 
Colonel Baillie. Here General Coote led his troops to aa 
action which proved more bloody than decisive. He placed 
tbem in vanous positions, but found them eveiywksst 
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ipTfrelf annoy fld by a cross-fiite finxn die enemy. Mr. Ifi0*e 
autlionties even asaert that his movemenU were paralysed 
hy a dispute between him and Sb Hector Monro^ and tfaart 
Iliad Hyder made a vigoroas ^charge he would hare oom* 
pletely parried the day. But he at length vielded the 
ground on which the battle was fought, uid the EngUsh 
xeacbed it ever the dead bodies of their ^et onboried conn- 
tiymen, who had fallen in the former action. The present, 
according to Mr. Mill, was boasted of in the Mys^wan ao> 
counts aa a complete viptoiy ; bat Colonel Wilks saye thirf 
represented it merely as a drawn battle, which was not 
venr far from the truth. 

Neither the fame nor strength of the British army waa 
improved by this engagement. The commander, however, 
havini^ learned that the important fortress of VeUofe waa 
besieged and reduced to extremity, detemined upon a 
vigoroua attempt to relieve it ; and having understood that 
Hyder was posted at Sholinghur, resolved upon another 
effort to bring him to action. On the mominji of the 37th 
September he pushed forward with such vigour as veiy 
nearly to surprise the Indians before^ tbeir ranka ooald be 
fiilly formed. They rallied indeed, and made several brisk 
charges, but were anally obliged to betake themselves to 
flight, with the loss of 5000 men, while only a hundred fell 
en the aide of the assailants. General Uoote waa thus 
enabl«], though not without difficulty, to march upon Yel* 
lore, the siege of which was abandoned on hie approach. 

The. war continued with various fiMrtune. Intelligence 
having been received of hostilities between the English a&d 
Dutch, Lord Macartney, now president at Madras, foimed 
the design of reducing Ne^patam, the capital of their 
settlements ; and, findmg Sir, Eyre Coote opposed to the 
measure, completed, without drawing from the main army, 
a detachment of 4000 men, commanded by Sir Hector 
Monro. The enterprise was conducted with the greatest 
vigour, and five successive lines of redoubts were carried 
by the besiegers, with such energy and intrepidity that the 
garrison, though consisting of about 8000 men, capitulated 
m fourteen days. All the other Dutch settlements on the 
same coast fell along with it ; and even the^ important 
station of Trinoomalee, on the island of Geykm, was cairied 
|ry etonn. 
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Ue» should mutuaUy support each oiImt against the ow^- 
svhehuing power of the Mahiattas. Their conduct, hoiw- 
pver, in the late war, when they saw his very existence so long* 
endangered without a single effort to relieve him, seems tar 
have thoroughly and fintdly disgusted him. He gave iip 
^very hope of profiting by their alliance, and centred all his 
prospects of aggrandizement in their destruction. The 
Mahrattas again, whose councils had undergone a complete 
change, instead of threatening further invasion, sent prtv 
posal9 to Hyder for an alliance against the British ; and a 
treaty preparatory to that object was accordingly concluded 
By a singular fatality, the views of the government at 
Madras had been altered in the opposite direction, hdvinf 
become sensible of the advantages which might be derived 
from a union with the chief of Mysore. They even mad* 
overtures for a close alliance, ^ith promises of co-operation 
in case of attack from any foreign enemy. His irritation, 
however, seems to have been only heightened by having 
that aid which was denied at his utmost need thus pressed 
«(pon him at a moment when he could maintain his own 
ground. At this crisis the war, consequent upon the 
American contest, broke out between France and England^ 
aiid was extended to India. The subjects of Louis, with 
their usual diplomatic activity, immediately opened a com* 
munication with Hyder, whom they found most favourably 
disposed towards them; and he engaged accordingly in 
that cdnfederacy to which his house so immutably imd s<r 
jfiiitally adhered. 

As soon as hostilities commenced, the English govern* 
ment formed a comprehensive plan for the reduction of afi 
the French possessions in India without any exception. 
Pondicherry soon fell ; to which no opposition was made by 
Hyder, who even j)retended to congratulate them on their 
success. When, however, they announced their intention 
of reducing Mah^, on the Malabar coast, he decidedly 
objected ; urging that the territory around it, having been 
conquered by him, was now included in his dominions. The 
British did not consider this argument of sufficient weight 
to deter them from acting agauist a French fort. They 
accordingly sent an expedition, which speedily reduced the 
^lace, alUiough Hyder gave all the aid that he could at the 
BAipeiit Mipplyy in order to defend it. It has been sup- 
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fMed tlttt his reMntHMBt at Qua item ww one caiue of tlie 
looted enmity which he ever alter displayed against Enf* 
luid; Imt the real motives of his conduct probably lay 
deeper^ and were connected with a more comprehensive view 
ef liis peeoliar interests. 

The government at Madras, while they adopted a more 
jadidoiM policy in regard to the chief of Mysore, miforta- 
Bately shut their eyes to the possibility of its failore, and 
could liot be coiivinced.that they were m any danger from 
his hostBity. Yet he made no' seeret of his feelings, and 
seems even to have amused himself by trying how &r ,he 
eonld proceed wi^UNit rousinff them from their security. 
They sent to him Swartz, the Danish missionary, a hichly 
lespeetable and amiable man, whom Hyder received kindly ; 
and^on his retclm intrusted him with a letter, recounting a 
Umf list of wrongs sustained from the English, adding the 
ommoas words, ^ I have not yet taken revenge : it' is no 
matter.'* Mr. Gray was afterward despatched to him, bat 
seemingly veiy ill provided for an Indian mission, having 
no presents except a saddle and a sun, both of bad work- 
manships, which were disdainfully refused. He was lodged, 
or rather imprisoned, in a miserable shed near the capital, 
and annoyed with the impertinence of one of the court 
menials. He obtained only formal audiences ; while Mo- 
hammed Osm&n, a confidential oiSicer, brought to him mes- 
saees by no means of an encouraging tenor. Hyder asked, 
•* Of what avail were treaties? Of the treaty of 1769 the 
English had brokien every article ; his affairs had been're- 
dii<^ to^he brink of ruin by their refusal to aid him against 
the Mahrattas : after such an example, it was unnecessaiy 
to enumerate minor grievances'." As it was likewise evident 
that an expedition on a great scale Was preparing in Mysore, 
Motiammed Aii remonstrated with the government m the 
strongest manner on the impending danger, and the ne- 
cessity of taking the most Vigorous steps to prevent it. But 
his system of policy was no longer in favour with the 
council ; every thing hostile to Hyder was merely regarded 
as coming from one who had long misled them on this sub- 
ject. The government were tb^refore completely ui^re- 
pared for the tremendous blow with which they were about 
to be struck. 
Eatlv in Jnne, 1780, after prayers had been offered in 
ToL.'n.-.F 
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liar to India and to the highor ranka in that cmnAty* 
When decidedly fbzmed it bafflei the akiU of the native 
physicians, and proves invariably fatal* He expired on the 
7th December, 1782, at an aee not precisely ascertained* 
bat believed to have exceeded eighty. Of the nomeiotti 
race of Indian adventurers he was peihaps the most ie> 
markable. Without the first elements of education, unable 
to write or read, he made his way to the throne of a mighty 
kinffdom, which he administered with brilliant talent and 
profound political sagacity, though without the least tane- 
ture of honour, principle, or humanity. • ^is death formed 
a crisis the most alarming for the power which he had 
reared. An Indian army is held together by no sentiment 
of patriotism, public duty, or professional character, bat 
sunply by fealty to their chie^ and to him individually. 
When he disappears his toldiers are converted from an or- 
ganized body to a scattered crowd of individuals, who 
either disperse entirely or are fonned into bands, each fol- 
lowing the leader who attaches them to him by his char- 
acter, or can bribe them by his wealth. This danger was 
great as it respected the fiunily of Hyder, whose active 
mind was the soul of every movement in the court and 
anny. His sagacity, however, enabled him to choose in- 
struments who, in die hour of trial, proved faithfiil to hioiH 
self and his house. - 

The affairs of his treasury were carried on by the joint 
instrumentality of Poomea and Kishen Rao, two Bramias 
of opposite sects, speaking different languages, and serving 
as cnecks upon each other. These two persons, as soon 
as they saw Ryder's last hour approaching, formed in con- 
cert the extraordinary design of concealing it from the am^ 
and the world. The state of his health had for some time 
prevented him fix>m receiving any but his most confidential 
servants ; to them the ministers, with awful iniunctions of 
secrecy, communicated the foct ; whUe to all the others 
they gave regular reports of the progress of Hyder^s 
malady, which they represented to be of a fovourable na- 
ture. Only Mohammed Ameen, courin-german to the 
monarch, with another chief, formed the design of raising 
to power his second son, a youth of defective intellect, as 
a pageant in whose name they themselves might govern* 
But this plot was discovered ; and they were apprehended 
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and sent off under a ttiong jnaad, as if by the penonal 
Olden of the eoverei^. The instant that Hyder ex- 
i^redf his faithful ministen despatched notice to his 
eldest son, which reached him in four davs. Tippoo in« 
stantly suspended his operations against the English, mad 
accomplished a march with extreme rapidity across the pe- 
ninsula. As he approached, and learned that every thmg 
was tranquil, he slackened his speed, and on the 2d Jan- 
nary, 1783, made a priTate entry into the camp, where» 
afteir the usual distribution of pay and donatives, he was 
soon recognised as commander of the army and as sove- 
reign of Mysore., He had now. at his disposal troops esti- 
mated at 88,000 men, and a treasure amounting to three 
millions sterling, besides a great store of jewels and other 
precious effects. 

Notwithstanding this studied concealment, the govem- 
ment at Madras received early notice of the death of Hyder. 
They immediately transmitted the intelligence to.their com- 
mander-in-chie^ urging him to make a rapid movement to 
take advantage of that disorganization which usually fol- 
lows such a crisis in an Indian government. Unfortu- 
nately the most violent insubordination and dissension 
reigned among the different members of the council at 
Mi^ras. The dictatorial power, independent of the civil 
government, intrusted to Sir Eyre Uoote, was perhaps 
necessary under the circumstances of that period, and had 
been attended with signal advantage in the conduct of the 
war ; but it formed a precedent to which future commanders 
were too milch inchned to appeal. General Stuart, who 
had sacceeded Sir Eyre, claimed equal authority; while 
I<ord Macartney required the entire subordination of the 
military to th^ civil administration. The former, to vindicate 
his supposed ri^ht, seems to have acted in studious contra- 
diction to the mstructions issued by the presidency. He 
&8t expressed doubts of the death of Hyder ; then said 
that he would move in the proper time ; next declared that 
his army was in no condition to march ; and, in short, did 
not undertake any movement till thirteen days after Tippoo 
was fully established in the sovereignty. 

This state of dissension between the civil and military 
authorities, each seeking rather to inculpate the other than 
to promote public objects, could not but be highly injttrio»'- 
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to the ieWice.' The ihipfreme government seem to- htnm 
Itid the chief blame upon that of Madras. They saj, 
** ITou favour us with a collected mass of complaint and 
InvectiTe aeainst this government ; against the Nabob cf 
Ateot and nis ministers; against the commander-in-cMef 
of all the forces in In^a ; against the commander-in-chief 
of his majesty's fleet ; against your own provincial con^ 
mander-ni-chief ; and again, against this government*" It 
is observed, that the efforts of the presidency, when they 
had the entire management of the war and the most liberal 
supplies, had been altogether unavailing for the delivery ef 
the Camatic. Sir Eyre Coote was again sent to take th« 
c<^mmand, with nearly the same unlimited powers as be*- 
fore, to which Lord Macartney very decidedly objected. 
But that gallant veteran, overcome by the hardships of the 
voyage, suffered a' relapse of some former complaints, and 
expired on the 26th April, 1788, two days after reaching 
Madras, and about four months after the decease of the 
great Indian prince whose career he had checked. 

The war in the Camatic had now assumed an aspect 
favourable beyond expectation. Tippoo, from causes v^ch 
we shall presently notice, considering the west of Tndia as 
having become the principal theatre of war, withdrew his 
troops from the former, in order that he might act in the 
latter with more effect. In consequence or his demirturs 
it was determined to attack Cuddalore, where the French 
had now concentrated their main force. As this place was 
receiving continual reii^forcements, it was desirarae to pro- 
ceed speedily to its investment ; but the Madras govern- 
ment lodged heavy complaints of the tardy progress made 
by Geneial Stuart, who performed only the daily march of 
three miles, and thus required forty days, instead of the 
usual period of twelve, to reach Cuddalore. He was cen- 
sured also for immediately calling Colonel Fullerton from 
Tanjore, an expedient which was understood to be reserved 
for a case of urgent necessity. The fact, however, appears 
to have been, that with eveiy reinforcement which could be 
obtained, the task was beyond his strength. Bussy, the 
French commander, had under him a numerous and braw 
garrison, with a considerable force of native troops. In 
an attack, which took place on the 18th June, the £nglish 
gained indeed the contested position, but with the loss of 
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ifiPifdb of a thouaiid men. The gvrruMm was aftcffwtai 
iBpobMl with considerable low .in » midnight sally;* yat 
Safireia, the French admiral, having made himself maatac 
of the^ sea* and landed a reinforcement of 2400, the enetty 
Acquired a decided superiority, and prepared ibr an 0iiteVi< 
priie which threatened th^ most disastrous conseqnenoe* 
to the British. Stuart, irritated and disgusted, and eonirid* 
erioff himself abandoned by the government at Madras, had 
leckTessly detejmined that the army should encounter what- 
ever hazard might present itselC At this critical moment, 
however, tidings arrived of peace having been concluded 
between the. two nations. Bnssy soon after suspended 
offensive operations, and even, sent orders to his country* 
sen to withdraw ^m the service of Tippob, offeritigf 
likewise, his mediation between the two belligerent parties ; 
but, though some advances were made, they were not im- 
mediately productive of any result. 

We shaU now- turn our attention to the proceedings on 
the western coast, which were rapidly rising in importance. 
After Tippoo had retired so hastily, to make good nis claim 
to the crown, the English became agrain decidedly superior ; 
and they obtained a considerable remforcement under Gen- 
end Mathews, who assumed the command. That officer 
leosived from the presidency of Bombar positive oiders to ' 
ooaunmce operations, and push forward without delay, by 
the most direct road, against the important city of BednQio« 
histructions thus peremptory, issued by a civil govem- 
loent placed at so great a distance, were manifestly inex- 
pedient. Mathews wrote, remonstratiilg in the strongest 
Buumer against the danger of the course thus preMribed, 
^od the disadvantage of depriving him of discretionary 
power. Yet, though there must be always some measure 
of discretion implied in such circuttistances, he proceeded 
blindly and precipitately to carry his orders into effect. 
He landed' his troops at the point of the coast nearest to 
Bednore, and began to scale the steepest part of the 
Ghauts, regardless of several detachments of the enemy 
Wl^ch were hovering on his flank and rear. This officer 

r < 

t 

^Bemadime, the present Kins of Sweden, was taken prisoner Ui tUs 
*S«a, and tmted by General Wansenhein wH& a luunanltar wbtehtie 
■iwward eoidiaUy aeknowledgSd. 

Vol. n,— cf 
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4grperienced a soccess which tlievfr was little room to vm^ 
ticipate ; every thing gave way before him, and B«d>K»i« 
itself surrendered without a blow. He is supposed to hare 
found in that city a treasure exceeding 800,(K)0/., and wrwm 
accused of appropriating to himself a considerable pertioii ; 
haty from the eventa which followed, this charge oooldl 
never be fully investigated. It would appear from Col<Miel 
Wiiks, that treason^ unknown to himself, had afforded tbe 
means of his success. Sheik Ay&z, the governor^ iknd 
been raised to a high command by Uyder, who was accos* 
tomed to reproach Tippoo with the superior qualities ~af 
this slave as contrasted with his own. Heiice the prince 
conceived the most deadly hatred against the favourite, who, 
i^oon after the late monarch's decease, intercepted 'a letter 
from the new sultan, ordering him to be put' to dcnUi. 
Under this Impulse he hastened to the citadel, and ^eded 
its delivery to the English. He did not, however, join in 
active warfare against his cruel master, but on his approach 
retired to the Qoast. , ' 

Tippoo was greatly annoyed on learning' the fall of this 
important place, and the near approach of the enemy 
towards his capital. Mathews was soon informed th«t 
successive corps were throwing themselves on his retiv 
and surrounding him with a force against which he woaid 
be unable to cope. He had by ^is time obtained permis- 
sjon from the^Bombay government to act accorduig te his 
own discretion ; but be was now so elated by his important 
and easy victory, that he placed blind confidence in fortttne, 
and even, acccNrding to Wilks, believed himself aided by 
some supernatural power. Thus, reposing in full security, 
he allowed his communications with: the coast to be inter- 
cepted, while his troops were surrounded by Tippoo's whole 
force, aided by the science of Cossigny, a French eYigineer. 
The garrison were driven into the citadel, at)d, after a bra:ve 
defence, were reduced to the necessity of capituiatingv 
though on favourable terhis, receiving a promise that they 
should be safely conducted to the coast. When the Indian 
prince obtained admission into Bednore, he pfoceeded to the 
treasury; but, to his rage and dismay, found it empty. 
Orders were then given to search the persons of the £ng* 
l)sh of&cers, on Which, unhappily, was found a large sum 
both in money and iewels) conndsred always in India m 



•fMe property. Upon tbU disoovery he considered hia- 
•elfabftolved from all tKat be had stipulated ; the prieoners 
' fp^re thrown into irons, and committed to the most rigorous 
dannoe in the different fortresses of Mysore. 

The sultan immediately marched down to the coast, and 
laid siege to Mangalore, which, though a fortress of veiy 
secondary strength, was defended in the most gallant man- 
ner by Cplonel Campbell. Having stood a. siege of fifty-six 
days, it was reduced almost to a heap of ruins, when tidings 
arrived of the p^ace cohcloded between France and Kng- 
iaod. The French officers, Cossigny, Lally, and Foudenot, 
then separated with their troops from the army of Tippoo, 
"—a measure viewed with great indignation by that prince, 
who considered them as personally united in alliance with 
himself during the present war ; indeed they with difiSculty 
escaped the effects of his resentment. , Having made some 
•vaia attempts to prosecute the siege alone, he agreed to an 
anaislice, which was to extend over the whole coast of 
Malabar. One condition was, that a certain supply of pro- 
y'mo^B, sufficient to keep up the present stock, should be 
allowed to enter Mangalore every month. But, although 
this stipulation was nominally observed, its spirit was com- 
pletely viplHted, — the provisions supplied being. so defective, 
and of such bad quality, that the health of the garrison 
rapidly sank ; while General M'Leod, with a very iU-timed 
flcnipuilosity, declined taking any effective means for. intro- 
ducing proper food. The consequence was, that Colonel 
Campbell, a&er sustaining a siege of nearly nine months, 
was obliged to surrender, and was so overpowered by the 
fatigues of the service that be soon afterward died. 

Meantime in the south^ under the able direction of Mr. 
Sullivan the civil resident, and through the military talents 
of Colonels Lang And Fullertop, very important advantages 
^ere gained. First Caroor imd Dindigul, and afterward 
Palgaut and Coimbetoer, were reduced. The last of these 
ofi^rs wofS even pr-eparing to ascend the Ghauts and 
'QVch upon Serii^gapatam, when he was arrested by orders^ 
4fid directed Jo itestore all his recent conquests* Tippoo 
^ applied for two English commissioners to proceed to 
bu camp and treit for peace ; and, with a courtesy which 
voionel Wilks considers blameabLe, the Madras govero« 
SR^It had coipidied.. These envosre, on djiscovering the 
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•ottan^fl pToeeedings with regard toMangaloM, M&t 
to Fullerton to suspend the process of restoration. At 
length a treaty was concladed, founded on the basis thftl 
each party should retain his former possessions^ tad that 
TipifKK) should release such of his prisoners as had sorrlfed 
Ihs cnvUies with which they had been treated. 



CHAPTER III. 
Conquest of My sort * 



F<meror Tlppoo— His Persecatlon of the Otaristiam, and of the I^opls 
of Cooiv--CDnrederacy sfainst him— His Snccesses— Conclusion of 

' Pesoe—Croel Treatment of the Natives in Calicut— Attack' on lYc* 
Taneore— Repulse— Final Success— Arrival and Views of Mar^ule 
Comwallis— He rjeaolves to make War upon Tippoe— Treaty with tbe 

" Nizam— General Medowa 5pens the Campaign — Redaction oT Dindi- 
ful and Palgaut— SncceasAii ManoDUvresof Tippoo— B^ lays waale 
the Csmaiic — Cornwallis araomes the Command^AdvanMB apoa 
Bangalore— Reduces that Fortresa— Nizam'a Cbntingent— Advance 
upon Seringapatam— Engagement, Diatrera, and Retreat of the Eng- 
lish—General Abercromby*B Advance and Retreat— Jnnetloa with tlie 
Mahrattaa— Reduction of several Hill-forts— Second Mareb oo Seriaf 
apatam— l>efbat of Tippoo— Overtnrea from him— Terms accepted"— 
The young Princes received as Hostages— Dimcnltles— Final Concla- 
aton— General Results of the Wa^nu^iflc Policy of Sir John Bhoro 
—Arrival of Marquis Weljesley-rHts System— Tippoo's NegqtiatlMs 
with the French— British InHoence established at the Court of tbe 
Nizam— Negotiations with the Saltan- Army advancea againat him — 
Beattacka the Troops flvm Bombay— Britiah March on Seringapaiam 
— Action at MaUavilly— Despondsneeof Tippoo— Siego oommenced— 
|t8 Operations— Tippoo attempts to Negotiate— His Alarm— Storming 
•f Seringapatam— j>eath of ihe Sultan— His Character— Anecdotes— > 
Plspoaal of the Kingdom of Mysore. 

Tippoo, after having concluded this treaty, became tlie 
most prominent personaffe in the political world of India. 
Equal perhaps to his father in. talents and ambition, sons» 
times even displaying a superior militaiy senius, he was 
yet, as already observed, a very different character. The 
Ibrmer always proceeded in a direct course to realise his 
schemes of interest or ambition, from which no other object 
eould turn him aside. But^Tippoo was asitated by vartoos 
fifldoBS and oaprioss, which disqualiM bim mfOk po^ 
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0fa»g a decided line of policy. Iimtead of manifettiiig tbe 
iodinerence of Hyder on the subject of religion, he was in- 
spired with a ftirious zeal in the cause of Islaniism, wbifsh 
.appeared in the most odious and tyrannical measures. The 
issue was, that he was buried under the rains of the em- 
pire which he inherited, apd which ^e predecessor, by so 
-many arts and crimes, had raised out of nothing, 

The first instance of religious persecution was directed 
against the. Christians on the coast of Canara, who^ had 
been concerted by the Portuguese. In this case, indeed, 
he seems to have had a somo^^hat plausible pretext. In 
his narrative he asserts, probably not without truth, that the 
Europeans had originally empbyed violent means to com- 
pel the natives to adopt the new creed. Having therefore 
collected 60,000, by his own statement, but according to 
Wilksonly 30,000^ he forcibly inflicted on. them the rite of 
circumcis^n ; then hurried them to the capital and distrib- 
uted them in the different garrisons ; a barbarous treat- 
ment, by which it is said that m$my perished. By a strange 
inconsistency he represented it as tAe highest honour to be 
thi^s urged to the profession of the Moslem faith, yet made 
itNthe punishment of rebellion and contumacy. The rude 
mountainous territory of Cborg had always formed a r^uc^ 
iant appendage to the kingdom of Mysore. The people 
had taken advantage of the war with the English to reassert 
thmr independence ; holding theii conquerors in equal ab- 
boRenoe on account of their religion and their disregard 
for the rights of landed property. They now presented the 
aspect, of a formijlable resistance. Tippoo was obliged to 
marcfi against them with his whole force, when they re- 
treated into the depth of their forests, which appeared al- 
most inaccessible. The sultan, however, divided hid army 
into, detachments, which formed a complete circle round the 
anhappy fugitives, and closed in upon them as huntsmer^do 
in puifsuit -of game. At length the troops penetrated into 
Vbe'u secret haunts, axid carried off 70,000 victims to un- 
d^o the abhorred penalties of circumcision and captivity. 
Slated by these cruel triumphs, Tippoo hesitated not to as- 
■Mu&e the title of padshuy which our historians have not very 
acieurately translated king. It was hitherto appropriated 
exclusively to the Great Mogul whose suprenuicy bad, till 
%t peziol^ bcrti jM^biowlifdged in Mywrn but no^oon^ 
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did the eoiKjaeror invest himself with this high distinetai^ 
than public prayers were offered for him instead of Shall 
Allam. 

The inereasing inflaence and lofty pretensions of this po- 
tentate raised againiit him, in 1786, a confederacy (he most 
powerful that had for a long time been* formed in Southern 
India. The Mahrattas had repeatedly shaken to its foun- 
dation the throne of Hyder; and though now much dis- 
united, they were still the greatest among the native poweiB. 
They held possession of the person as well as the capital 
of the Mogul, and had no rivals for empire unless in the 
Afghan sovereignii. With the nizam, who ranked second 
in strength and dignity, they formed an alliance, which had 
for its object the subversion of the new kingdom in the 
iouth, and the division between them of all its possessioniL 
So confident were the Mahrattas of a triumphant issue, that 
they did not even call in their own contingents, and de- 
clined courting the aid of the English, lest they should be 
obliged to share with them the expected spoil. The con- 
federates advanced towards the Toombuddra, the chief 
barrier between their dominions and those of Tippoo ; they 
besieged and took the strong fortress of Badamee ; and their 
cavalry ctpread themselves over the country. The sultan 
did not attempt directly to oppose this invading force ; but 
by a circuitous movement came rapidly upon Adonic or Ad« 
wanee, the principal fortress of the nizam south of the 
Toombuddra, and considered by this ruler so strong that he 
bad fohned in it a sort of royal establishment, which in- 
cluded the harems of his brother and nephew. The son of 
Hyder pushed the siege with his characteristic impetuosity ; 
hat having prematurely attempted to storm a breach, foumd 
it so bravely defended by its commander, that he sustained 
a complete repulse. The confederate armies were thus en- 
abled to come to its relief, and obliged him to retire. But H 
was now the season of the year at which the Toombuddra 
undergoes its periodical inundation, when it became neees- 
iaiy for the aUies to have the whole of their armies, their 
materials, and supplies either on one side or on the other of 
that river. To transport so many men and so much bag)* 
gage to the southern bank, in the face of an active enemj^ 
appeared too hazardous ; they therefore recrossed to the 
aiMliein Mb^ leaving Tipper's domii^ens Meaie doiinfte' 
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pRiod of the momoon. Th^ w«ie «ven reduced to Hm 
necessity of abandoning Adonie, after hastily withdrawing 
its distinguished inmates ; and the tictor on entering fbnna 
numerous apartments atill^ fitted up^th all the splendour 
of royal palaces. 

The sultan had now just ground to boast of his success ; 
yet he aimed at extending it still farther. He caused a great 
quantity of timber to be felled in the forests of Bednore, 
and floated down the Toombuddra, "where it was converted 
into rafts and basket-boats for conveying his forces aooss. 
All his cheers dissuaded him from the daring scheme of 
carrying beyond this barrier offensive operations against 
such powerful armies. He rejected every argument, and in 
the course of a week had actually transported Che whole Of 
his troops to the other side. The enemy, who could not be 
made to believe in any such attempt, had neglected all pre- 
cautions against, it; and their indecisive movements soon 
showed how completely they were taken by surprise. After 
repeated marches and countermarches, Tippoo, with his 
whole force in four divisions, made a midnight attack upon 
their camp. Through ^, want of co-operation between 
these detachments, the undertaking did not completely suc^ 
ceed ; yet the enemy were thereby compelled to quit their 
position, and when they afterward attempted to regain it, 
were repulsed with considerable Toss. The general issue of 
the day was such as induced them to retreat, abandoning to 
Tippoo the important city and district of Savanoor. Soon 
after overtures were made for a treaty, which was concluded 
on die condition that the sultan i should acknowledge the 
tribute stipulated by Hyder ; amounting still, after some 
liberal deductions, to forty-five lacks of rupees, thirty of 
which were actually paid. He restored also Adonie and 
the other toWns taken during the war, and was in return 
recognised as sovereign of nearly all India, south of the 
river Toombuddra. 

By this successfiil contest against such a powerfiil confed- 
etacy Tippoo had earned perhaps the greatest militaiy 
name in India. He had displayed even prudence and mod- 
eration in the terms on which he concluded peace. He now 
considered himself, accordingly, the undisputed ruler of the 
south, and -at liberty to popagate the Mohammedan faith by 
vktoccr of every desenption* His first movement vrai ttf 
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dMcend the Ghauts, into the territory of Calictit, or Bf aW 
bar Proper, which, by a haid-won conquest, Hyder had an> 
nexed to the dominion of Mysore. Here he found a race 
inspired with such deadly enmity to his favourite creed, that 
if a Mussulman touched the outer wall of a house, they 
thought it necessary to reduce the whole to ashes. Tbeir 
religious profession, indeed, derived little credit from tbeir 
moral conduct, since custom among the nayrs, or natives of 
high rank, sanctioned a mode of living so extremely disso- 
lute, that Tippoo did not, exaggerate when he told them that 
" they were all born in adultery, and were more shameless 
in their connexions than the beasts of the field." But 
notwithstanding these habits, they possessed the utmost 
bravery, and were prepared to make the most determi]i«$d 
resistance to the resolution entertained by the sultan of 
compelling them to undergo circumcision and eat heeC 
£ven when vanquished they submitted to both conditions 
with extreme reluctance ; and many sought refuge in the 
heart of forests, or in the surrounding mountains, till at 
length the whole Were either circumcised or driven from their 
fields and homes. The victor then commenced a war 
against the religious edifices. He publicly boasted that he 
had razed to the ground eight thousand temples, with their 
roofs of gold, silver, and coppei;, after digging up the trea- 
sures buried at the feet of the idols ; but there is reason to 
believe that in this instance he greatly exaggerated his 
own enormities. At length he became so elated with, these 
exploits, that he appears to have considered himself as 
really endued with supernatural powers, and little, if at all, 
inferior to Mohammed, the founder of his faith. Being 
strongly advised by his counsellors not to attempt passing 
the Ghauts during the height of the rainy season, he re- 
plied, that " he would order the clouds to cease discharging 
their v^ter^ until he should have passed." But he had 
soon to encounter a mortal foe, against whom neither lubt 
earthly nor his celestial po>vers were found to avail. 

The little kingdom of Travancore, forminff the western 
part of the most southerly extremity of India, amid the 
revolutions which shook the greater states in its vicinity^ 
had hitherto succeeded in maintaining independence and 
neutrality. It was protected, not only by a lofly chain 
of monntairuH extending as hi as Cape Oomorint hut bj 
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the tnore imperfect barrier of a wall and ditch covering its 
whole frontier. Tippoo, however, had fixed his eves with 
intense eagerness dn the conquest of a territory which lay, 
as it were, enclosed within his recent acquisitions, and would 
complete their circuit. He contrived several grounds of 
dissatisfaction. The territory of Cochin, which had noW 
been reduced under complete vassalage to Mysore, hap* 
pened so to intersect that of Travancore, that the wall formed 
for the defence of the one enclosed some portions of the 
other ; and Tippoo could cpmplain that his passage to a cer- 
tain part of his dominions was obstructed by this barrier. 
The Rajah of Travancore again, with the view of securing 
his frontier, had purchased from the Dutch the forts of 
Cranganor and Ayacotta, which the latter had long a^o 
conquered from the Portuguese. This measure was deeply 
resented by Tippoo, who remarked that these forts stood 
within his territories, and alleged, though seemingly with- 
out reason, that the Dutch had owned his superiority, and 
}>aid a rent for the land. Lastly, the refugee nayrs, flying 
fiom bis persecution, had found a friendly reception in Tra- 
vancore. On these or any other grounds the sultan would 
not have been slow to execute his purpose, had it not been 
checked by a defensive alliance formed during the last war 
between the rajah and the English. It was therefore neces- 
saiy to afibrd explanations to the government at Madras, 
who seem to have felt the utmost disposition to preserve pa* 
cific relations with Mysore. They professed themselves 
ready to listen to all reasonable grounds of complaint, and 
proposed sending two commissioners to examine, and en- 
deavour to adjust the matters in dispute. This did not har- 
monize with the design of Tippoo, who hastened with his 
whole force to attack the weaJc barrier of the Travancore 
lines. ^ The extent of such a fortification necessarily ren- 
dered it inefficient ; and accordingly, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1789, while a numerous body, comprising apparently 
the whole army, by a feigned attack oh the principal gate, 
^^upied the attention of the inhabitants, Tippoo, with up- 
wards of 14,000 men, the flower of his troop, had effected 
big entrance at an unguarded point dn the right flank. He 
then pushed along the interior of the rampart to reach the 
nearest entrance and open it to his men. For some time his 
progress was almost unresisted ; the inhabitants retreating 
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from one tower after another ; thoagh, as reinforcements a^ 
rived, the J began to make a more vigoroas stand. They main- 
tained their defence particularly in a large square building 
that served the joint purpose of a magazine and barrack ; 
and here Tippoo, seeing his first division considerably di- 
minished by successive contests, ordered it to be strength- 
ened by a fresh corps. This operation was ill understood 
and imperfectly executed ; and as the troops were advanc- 
ing in some disorder, a party of twenty Travancoreans, 
from under close covert, opened a brisk fire on their flank. 
The commanding ofiScer fell, when the whole body waa 
thrown into irretrievable confusion. The mass of fu^tives 
drove before them a detachment which was ^adfvancmg to 
their support^ and who again impelled .those behind. Many 
were thrown down and trampled to death ; and the 4itch 
was filled with heaps of dead bodies. The sultan himself 
was borne along by the torrent, and some servants with di^ 
ficulty conveyed him over the ditch, after he had twice 
fallen, and sufifered contusions ; from the lameneiBs thereby 
occasioned he never entirely recovered. His palanquin, the 
bisarers of which had been trodden to death, was left be- 
hind ; and his seals, rings, and other ornaments fell into the 
hands of the^ enemy. He hastened forward, partly on foot 
and partly in a small carriage, and, arrived at his camp in the 
most miserable plight, after losing 2000 of his men. So 
precarious is the fortune with which War, ahd especially 
oarbarous war, is often attended ! 

It may be easier to conceive than descnbe the rage and 
humiliation of Tippoo at seeing his fine army thus com- 
pletely repulsed by a despised enemy* He made a vow th^ 
he would not leave the encampment till he had retrieved 
and avenged the disaster. All his detachments were called 
in, his heavy cannon was brought down from Seringapataoft 
and Bangalore ; and thoueh more than three months were 
employed in these preparations, he succeeded completely in 
lulhng the suspicions of the British, and in persuading 
them that he was still desirous of maintaining amicable i^ 
lations. At length, his arrangements being completed, 
about the beginning of April, 1790, he opened regulair bat* 
terief against this contemptible wall, and soon made a 
breach nearly three-quarters of a mile in extent. The 
iroopt ot Tnvancore, thus exposed in the open fieldi fled 
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wUh little resiitance, and Tippoo soon saw the whole eoiii»* 
ttf \yiag defenceless befor«}> him. He immediately laid siege 
tn Oran^anor, near which, on the neighbourin|r island of 
Vipeen, the English had a small force station^ to assist 
the nijah. These were reinforced by three battalions uniJer 
Colonel Hartley, who, on finding that he could not under- 
take offensive operations, withdrew the native earrison from 
the place, and took up a defensive position, in which the 
enemy did not attempt to molest him. The Mysotean com- 
mander now overran a great part of the conquered territory, 
committing his usual devastations, and carrying great num- 
bers of the inhabitants into captivity^ Many* however, 
retired to their southern fastnesses, where they could with 
difficulty he pursued ; and the season becoming unfavourable, 
Tippooj who was also alarmed by the movements of the Eng- 
lish, returned to Seringapatam, after having levelled to inie 
ground the wall which had proved so unexpectedly formidable. 

The Marquis Comwallis had arrived in 1786 as governor- 
general, with a view to effect a complete reform in the sys- 
tem of Indian policy. To avoid by every possible means 
war with the native powers was one of his leading instruc- 
tions. He began, accordingly, by proclaiming, in a manner 
that has been censured as too full and undisguised, the de- 
termination to engage in no hostilities not strictly defen- 
sive. Yet his views very early underwent a change ; and 
he began to consider it necessary, or at least highly expe- 
dient, to engage in an extended warfare^ with the view of 
humbling completely the power of Mysore. It seems dif- 
ficult to discover any good ground for altering his determi-^ 
nation so entirely. Tippoo had nd doubt shown himself 
very formidable; yet there was nO reason to apprehend, 
while the whole of Central India was united vby the alli- 
ance between the nizam and the Mahrattas, that the balance 
of poweir would be actually endangered ; on the contrary, 
it was likely to be in greater peril n>om the, downfall of one 
of these parties and the immoderate aggrandizement of the 
others. The new governor-general in adopting this policy 
was greiitly influenced, we suspect, by the restless and vio- 
lent disposition of the sultan,. and by an abhorrence of the 
cruel persecutions which he continued to inflict upon the 
inhabitants of the coast of Malabar. 

I'he views of the marquis were soon developed hy « 
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tfeaty fomed with, the nizam. Ha had heen inatmeM Uf 
take the earBest opportunity of demanding from this prinov 
the cession of Guntoor, one of the- Northern CircaY% eon* 
sidered necessary for completing the ciEcait of that imporU 
ant territory. The claim now mentioned was foonded aa 
the agreement of 1768, originally concladed with a Tiew ta 
offensive war against Hyder, and to a partition of his do* 
minions. This pretension waja somewhat exorbitant* jcoo- 
sidering that the treaty had ^been repeatedly broken ; that 
war had since been waged between the two partieSf and 
peace twice concluded with Mysore without any regard to 
Its . stipulations. A military force, howevef, was despatched 
to support the claim, which the nizam showed a Teiy i*- 
markable and unexpected facility in granting. Hatred and 
fear of Tippoo had at this time overcome aU othec oonaidttP- 
attons, and be readily agreed to execute the conditions of 
the treaty relative to Guntoor, provided all the othera» in-* 
eluding extensive cessions promised to him from the ex- 
pected spoil of his enemy, were alsQ inserted. The gov- 
ernor-general could not grant this to the iuU extent, bat he 
accedM to the proposal in case future circumstances should 
admit of its fulfilment. At the same time, agreeaUy te 
treaty, a subsidiary force was to besent to the nizam, -and 
securities were introduced that it should not be employed 
against certain other powers. No such saving clause bong 
added in reference to the sultan, the negotiation with respect 
to htm bore altogether a hostile character. 

While actuated by these dispositions. Lord Comwallis 
was probably gratified by leaminff that Tippoo, by his 
attack on the Travancore wall, bad afforded a regular 
ground on which to declare war. He made a most indig- 
nant roply to the presidency at Madras, who, expressing 
their opinion that this prince still desired peace, were them- 
selves entering into treaty, and making no preparatioii for 
hostilities. Jn.fact, the Travancore affair^ though it called 
for attention, does not seem to have pressed so closely on 
any British interest that an attempt might not have been 
made to adjust it by pacific anangements. The marquis, 
however, announced that it ought to have been CQnsideied» 
and must still be viewed, as at once placing the two poweia 
in a state of hostility. He had determmed to Npeir te 
Madras and take .the eommand in person ; but changed 
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t^ JBtsatiim on learning t|ie. anival of (^encinil Medows, in 

mhoie vigour and capacity he. placed fall confidence. At 
the same time he hastened to conclude an alliance with the 
nisam and the Mahratta government, who each engaged to 
employ their whiJiC force against Tippoo; in return for 
which, apon the success of the war, all thMr^claims upon 
the territory of Mysore were to he granted in their fullest 
extent. The former pressed earnestly for a guarantee that, 
while bis trpops were absent on the projected expedition, 
his country should not. be pillaged, by his warlike allies ; 
but, though it was impossible to deny the reality of the 
danger, it would have been exceedingly- ungracious^ in a 
pofa£c document, to havie supposed that great power capa- 
ble of such a dereliction of duty and decency. The gov* 
emor-'general, however, gave private assurances of protec- 
tion, with which he prevailed upon the Indian prince to be 
satisfied. 

Tippoo seems not to have been prepared for the prompt 
hostilities of the English. In June, 1790, they bommenced 
the campaign on the boldest system of offensive warfare ; 
their aim being nothing less than by the most direct rout te 
ascend the Ghauts from the south, and advance upon Se 
lifigapatam. This march had already been projected and 
considered practicable by Colonel FuUerton at the terminal 
tion of the last war. As compared with the northern road 
through the frontier district of the Baramahl, it had the 
disadvantage of being more remote from Madras, and con- 
seqnently from all military supplies and stores ; but it led 
through a country more abundant in forage and provisions, 
and avoided the ohstacle presented by the powerful fortress 
of Bangaio;re. It- was necessary, however, to begin by 
reducing the strong places possessed by the sultan in the 
low country ; and General Medows, fixmg his head-quar- 
ters at Coimbetoor, employed in this service Colonel Stuart, 
who had much experience of war in Southern India. The 
nw>st important of these fortresses, and that whi^h was 
conndered the main bulwarii of Tippoo in this quarter, was 
Palgaut, about thiity miles west of Coimbetoor. Stuart 
inuaediately marched agaimt it, but had on his march to 
encoonter an unexpected enemy. At this season the mon- 
totn, which deluges the coast of Malsd>ar, conveys only 
cooling and refreshing showexs to the interior and eastern 
Vol, II.— H 
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districts ; but, in jidYancing weitwaiil, he met its ibH ; 
which rendered the coantrj wholly unfit for military <ypeta« 
tions. After giving a formal summons to Palgaut, he 
returned, and was then despaAched to Dindigul, mote thaft 
100 miles distant in the south-east* Having formed a very 
inadequate idea of the strength of this place, he haA cslT" 
ried only a small stock of ammunition, whieh^was found 
nearly exhausted after, effecting .Qnly a very imperfect 
breach. No alternative was left hut to attempt it, such as 
it was. However, he was repulsed ; but the enemy were 
so struck by the spirit with which the assault was con- 
ducted, and so ignorant of the deficiency under which he 
laboured, that they sent proposals of surrender, on tenne 
which the English commander was too wise not to accept. 

By the time he returned from Dindigul, the season ad- 
mitted of his again proceeding against Palgaut^ Here he 
had been equally misinformed, though to quite a different 
effect, having been led to expect a very formidable resist- 
ance. He accordingly employed great efforts in sending 
forward a considerable train of artillery; but on the mom* 
ing of the 21st September, two batteries having been opened, 
the guns of the fort were speedily silenced, and before night 
a breach was effected in the curtain. The gfu^rison soon 
made offers, of submission, asking. ecAicely any conditions 
except that they sliould be protected from the fury of the 
nayrs.in the British service, who were ready to vent on aU 
that belonged to Tippoo their deepest resentment for his 
barbarous persecution* 

While Colonel Stuart was thus employed, considerable 

Srogresi^ was made by the army towards the high land of 
lysore. A chain of posts along the rivers Cavery and 
Bahvany, — Caroor, Eroad, Sattimungul,*— had been sae- 
cessively reduced ; and the last of these, commanding the 
important pass of Gujelhutty, which opened the way into 
the heart of Mysore, was occupied by Colonel Floyd vrith 
a force of 2000 men. By this arrangement the different 
corps were very ill connected together. General Medowv 
at Coimbetoor was sixty mUes distant from the divisitm of 
Floyd, and thirty firom that of Stuart. The second of these 
officers pointed out the danger of his situation, and the in- 
telligence he had received tlutt Tippoo was collecting a mat 
tone to attack hint. The oooimnder, howev«r» pan pe 
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iftentioh to this warning, and ordered the detachment to 
eoBtinae in its present position. The Mysore cavalry, an* 
der Seyed Saheb, had indeed, in tbehr first attack, been very 
easily repuised, and even compelled to retire behind the 
Ghaats ; but this failure of the advanced gaard under a 
pasitianimous chief afforded no- ground to judge of what 
might be expected when the whole force under tl^ saltan 
himself should be brought into action. Early in September 
his horsemen were seen in large bodies descending the 
Ghaats ; and aft, when crossing the Bahvany at dinerent 
points, they endeavoured to surround the handful of Eng- 
fish and sepoys, the latter soon felt themselves' in a very 
critical situation. 'They nevertheless made a gallant de- 
fence, and the enemy, having entangled their columns in 
the thick enclospires which surrounded the British position, 
were charged very effectually with the bayonet, and several 
troops entirely cut off. The Mysoreans, however, still ad* 
vanced with increasing numbers,, and opened a battery^ 
wMch did great ex;ecution among the native soldiers ; yei 
these last stood their ground with great bravery, saying,-— 
" We have eaten the company's salt ; our lives are at their 
£sposal.*' Thus the English maintained their position, 
and Tippoo thought proper to withdraw during the night 
to the distance of several miles; but the casualties had 
been so severe, and the post proved so untenable, that 
Colonel Floyd considered it necessary in the rooming to 
commence his retreat, leaving on the field three dismounted 
guns. The sultan, at the same time, having mustered his 
forces, began the pursuit with about fifteen thousand men, 
and ' after midday overtook his enemies as they retired in 
single column. The latter, being obliged to halt and form 
in order of battle, repulsed several charges ; yet, as aoon as 
they resumed their march, the Indians hovered round them 
on all sides. They were compelled to abandon three addi- 
tional guns^ aiid their situation was becoming more and 
more critical, when some cavalry being seen in the road 
froa Coimbetoor, the cry arose that General Medows was 
cornhg to their aid. This report, being favoured by the 
commander, was echoed with such confidence through the 
ranks, that though Tippoo had good information to the con- 
trary, he was deceived, and withdrew his squadrons. Colonel 
Fbgrd wM tbku aaaUed to pwseciOa his retreat tow«idi tlM 
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main nrmy, wluch had already marched to meet hitti, bnt 
by a wrong road ; and the two dhisione, in ' short, found 
much difficulty, and suffered many hardships, before they 
«onId rejoin each other. 

The jBnglish, in the coune of these untoward erents, 
had lost above 400 in killed and wounded ; their plana for 
thecampaign had been deranged ; the stores and magazines 
formed on the proposed line of march lay open to Tippoo, 
and were therefore to be removed with all speed. Yet 
General Medows again resumed offensive operations, and 
had nearly come in contact with the army of the snitan ; 
but this chief, by a series of manoeuvres, eluded both him 
and Colonel Maxwell, then stationed in Baramahl, and by 
a rapid march descended into the Coromandel territory. 
After menacing Trichinopoly, he turned northwards, and 
swept the Camatic with nearly as little <^position as was 
ezperieneed by his father during his first triumphant cam- 
paign. At Thiagar, indeed, he was repulsed by his old 
iriend Captain Flint, whom he had learned to know at 
Wandewash ; but scarcely any other place made even a 
show jof resistance. He began by burning and destroyhiff 
every thing in his way ; bnt soon considered that it would 
be more profitable to levy contributions, and thereby to t^ 
plenish his somewhat exhausted treasury. On approach- 
tng Pondicherry, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with 
the French, which was rendered fruitless by the pacific dis- 
position of Louis tbe'Sixteenth. 

General Medows in the field displayed courage and faK 
ent ; but he had not shown himself equal to the intricate 
operations of an Indian campaign. Lord Comwallis, theie^ 
fore, determined to resume his original design of directing- 
in person the course of the war ; and having arrived at Ma£ 
ras on the 29th of January, took the command. He brought 
considerable reinforcements ; and having ordered Medows 
to join him, resolved without hesitation to carry hostiHtiea 
into the h^art of Tippoo's dominions. In weighing the ad- 
vantages of the two lines of operation, the north and the 
south, by which he could penetrtite into the interior of My- 
sore, he preferred the former. Probably the failure of the 
late campaign a good deal influenced bis choice ; he 'coi^ 
sidered also tbe distance to which his military movements 
would in the other ease be withdrawn from their point ef 
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Mpport at Madras, and tl^erefore decided apon bravuig all 
the difficaltiea presented by the fortress of JBangaloie» and 
the. bleak region in which^t is situated. 

On the 5th February the governor-general began his 
n^rch, and on the 11th pass^ through Vellora towards 
Ambobr, as if he had meant to ascend the mountains by 
some one of the passes directly opponte to Madras. Tip- 
poo, meantime, was lingering near Pondieherry, in hopes 
of concluding his French negotiation, and being thereby 
reinforced by six tliousand troops. He truated, too, that 
with hia lisht^ cavalry he might reach the passes towards 
which the English were advancing, in time to place himself 
in their fronL Cornwallis, however, suddenly wheeled to 
tlie right, and by a circuitous march of four days attained 
the pass of MoogIee,,where he found neither fear nor prep- 
aration on the part of the enemy. In a similar peritMl ne 
entered without resistance the high, plain of Mysore, and 
•was now in the heart of the sultan's country. This able 
movement, with which the commander-in-chief opened his 
career, struck his antagonist with constern^on, and in- 
apired the most favourable anticipations as to the manner 
in which the campaign would be conducted. 
i Tippoo, taken completely by surprise, hastened to the 
defencie of his dominions ; but he acted on no decided or 
effective manner^ He lost a considerable time in superin- 
tending personally the isemoval of his harem from Bangalore ; 
and, Aot.wtthstanding several attempts to harass the Eng- 
lish, acafcely opposed an obstacle to their taking grouiul 
before Ithat stronghold, which they did on the 5th of March, 
1701. The siege was immediately begun ^ith the utmost 
vigour, but, at the same time, under peculiar disadvantages. 
The for^ess was too extensive to be invested; operations 
were therefore carried on solely by breach and battery ; the 
garrison received all the reinforcements and supplies of 
.which they stood in need; while Tippoo, with the whole 
of > his brave and active army, well skilled in desultory war- 
fine, hovered round, making continual efforts to support the 
■besieged, and to annoy their assailants. Yet the only se- 
fiooi disaster which the latter experienced was occasioned 
hgf the too forward valou? of Colonel Floyd, when despatched 
frith the ^valry to cover a rec<nmoia*<mct> Being about to 
xecin, ha Msr Ih* enemy's sear in a position peciSiaiiy ok* 

HS 
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posed to attack, and could not resist the temptation. Mm 
pushed on, and though soon entangled in broken and irra^ 
ular grouziid, dxoye successive detachments before fainiy whea 
suddenly a musket-bali entered his cheek, pM*ed thnmgh 
both jaws, and he fell down apparently dead. The secondi 
in command being in the .extreme left, there was no one to 
giye orders or encourage the troops at this critical momeiit. 
They began a retreat, which, as the different corps of tlw 
enemy rallied and a cross-fire was-^ opened from the foit| 
was doon changed into a confused flight. The oyerthrow 
might haye been very serious, had not Colonel Gowdie cobm 
up with a body of infantry, and checked the advance of 
the sultan's horsemen. The loss of the British in men 
Was only 71, but the destruction of nearly 800 horsea wae 
very severely felt.. 

Another enterprise, which proved somewhat hazardous 
was the carrying of the town, or pettah, as it was called* 
of Bangalore, a place of very considerable extent and uxf 
portance. It was surrounded with an indifferent wall, b«t 
the ditch was good, and the gate was covered by a very 
close thicket of Indian thorns. The attack was inade, taOf 
without any due knowledge of the ground ; and the aol^ 
diers, both in advancing and in endeavouriug to force open 
the gates, w«re exposed to a destructive fire from tup- 
rets lined with musketry. Colqnel Moorhouse, one of thm 
most accomplished charactera in tbeiservice, received ibar 
wounds, which proved fatal. At, length, when the gate 
was almost torn in pieces. Lieutenant Ayre, a man of very 
small stature, forced his way through it, and Medows, who 
pveserved an inspiring gayety in the midst of battle, called ' 
but, "Well done ! now, whiskers, try if you can follow and 
support the little gentleman." On this animating call, the 
troops dashed into the town ; though its great extent len- 
dered the occupation difficult. Tippoo likewise threw in a 
strong corps, which renewed the contest, opening a hesvy 
fire of musketiy ; but, when the English betook themselvee 
to the bayonet, they drove the enemy with irresistible fury 
through the streets and lanes, and soon compelled them to 
evacuate the pettah. Our loss, however, amounted- to 181. 

Notwithstanding every obstacle, the besiegers by the 21it 
had effected a breach, and though it wae not in a eonS$mk 
Sn being ttormed> 7^ on considezing the aetive ; 



tatJe bj Tippoo, it was detennined to make the attnont 
Mnt very night. It was bright moonlight)— eleven was the 
hour named, — and^a whisper along the ranks was the sig* 
nal i^^pointed for advancing in profoandf silence. The laid* 
ders were planted, and a few men had reached the rampait 
befiyre the alarm extended through the garrison. The 
IdUedar W governor hastened to the spot, and fought with 
the utmost bravery, but he fell ; and the assailants, charg- 
ing with the bayonet, soon established themselves on the 
top of the walls. They spread to the right and left ; eol- 
nmns descended into the body of the place ; and in an hour 
they wece masters of Bangalore. Tippoo had received the 
intelligence, and was marching with his whole force to save 
Uie placed when crowds of fugitives announeed to him the 
disastrous event ; and he remained the whole night sonkM 
Alence and stupor. According to Wilks, he was aware of 
^e inteiifled attack, and had made preparations to meet it ; 
but the facts do not seem very consistent with. this state- 
Debt. 

After this triumph. Lord Comwallis was still in extreme 
distress for provisions, and especially forage. Before mak- 
mg his grand movement apon tho capital, he proceeded 
northward, in hopes of obtaining supplies, and *oi being 
joined by 10,000 horse which the ni2am had promised. A£ 
ter a long march, the expected contingent made its appear- 
aaee ; but a woful disappointment was felt at the very as- 
pect of such grotesque auxiharies. According to Wilksy 
** It is probable that no national or private collection of an- 
cient armour in. Europe isontains any weapon or article of 
personal equipment which mig^t not be traced in this vdaAt 
yey orowd,-^the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of 
Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, lances of every 
length and description, and matchlocks of every form, met 
tayic hrimets of every pattern.'' This singular equipment 
was combined vnih ^ the total absence of every symptom 
of order or obedience^ etceptinff groups collected round their 
twpective flags ; every indivicmal an independent warrior, 
sctf-impelled^ affecting to be the champion . whose single 
arm was to achieve victoi^." This corps, it was evident* 
coold never be of any use m regular i^rations ; but hopes 
mn at first cherished ^at they mig^t relieve the English 
fkflm sonw •f the harassing- duty belonging to light troopa. 
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It was ioon found, howiever, that they did notluiig bat 
plunder the nativea and consume the stores of the camp, 
already almost entirely exhausted. 

Lord ComwalUs, though he had been so completely du^ 
appointed in Jiis allies, and though all his departments, es- 
pecially those of conveyance, were in the most imperfect 
state, was yet anxiously desiroua to bring the war to a ter* 
minatiota, which could be effected only by advancing upon 
Seringapatam. For this end all possible resources were 
called into action; the officers were invited, and agreed 
with alacrity, to contribute their private means, and to hire 
from the natives accommodations, which the latter would 
not willingly have placed under the Control of a public de- 
partment. Cannon-balls were carried feven by women and 
children ; and thus, without almost any regular equipment, 
the army was enabled to march upon the capital. This 
movement struck Tippoo with alarm ; he had even made 
arrangements for conveying his harem and treasure to 
Chittledroog ; but his 'mother represented to him the fatal 
impression of despondency which such a step would make 
upon his troops and subjects. He yielded to ner judgment, 
and determined to hazard all ih the defence of Seringapatam. 
His mingled apprehension and ra^ were oddly displayed, 
in effacinff from the walls of the city numerous caricatures 
xepresentmg the English in the most ridiculous attitudes, 
with which he had caused them to be embellished, and also 
in the secret murder of a number of his prisoners. 

The sultan had hitherto confined himself to a desultory 
warfare, endeavouring to cut off the British by detscb* 
ments, in the manner which, during the last contest, had 
been so successful ; hut, in his campaign with Lord Com- 
walKs, he had been unable to achieve any exploit of this 
description ; and now the danger of his capital, and, it ia 
said, the reproachea of his wives, urged him to hazard a 
general battle, rather than allow Seringapatam to be in- 
vested. He drew up his men with judffmem on a nmga 
of heights in front of the Cavery, which nere separated his 
army from the island in which Seringapatam stood. Tha 
governor-general, by a night-movement, placed himself on 
the enemy*s left flank ; out Tippoo, with great promptly 
tude, had anticipated the object of his opponent by oooi* 
^ing a aifeonnon of ttaep hiUi in fimit of hia pontioo^ 
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team the possession of wbich he derived a great adyantaM. 
The battle was of tone cohtinaaAoe, and maintained wiUi 
great obstinacy. The English, unable to employ their own 
aitiUeiy with any effect, suffered eonsiderably horn that of 
the enfemy, and were also seriously annoyed by numerous 
fl^hts of rockets furnished from the capital. Yet, on com- 
ing to close combat, they carried, by successive charges, one 
pomt after another, till the whole of the sultan's army was 
obliged to seek shelter under the fortifications of Seringa- 
patam. 

Lord Qomwallis, at the expense of 600 men in killed and 
wounded, had gained the honour of the day ; but he was 
in such a situation that only a decisive victory, attd scarcely 
even that, could have enabled him to achieve his object. 
Tippoo had practised, vrith the utmost diligence, his old 
f^stem of laying waste the country around the English. 
They had marched through a desert, and in vain, by send- 
ing scouts in every direction, endeavoured to find a human 
bemg who could afford either aid or information. The 
army was now suffering most deeply from famine, disease, 
and all those evils which, in a campaign, >are oflen more 
fatal than the sword. Their means of conveyance were so 
deficient that the troops were compelled, in ^iew of the 
enemy, to drag the baggage^ and even the heavy cannon, 
as if they had been beasts of burden. In short, after sev- 
eral marches and countermaicehes, the British commander 
felt himself ulider the painful necessity of immediately re- 
treating, with the sacrifice of all the battering-train and 
heavy equipments with which he was to have besieged 
Seringapatam. He was obliged also to stop the progress 
of another expedition which was advancing to fiis sup- 
port. 

Although Madras w^ the main centre of the English 
typerations, yet the war had extended to the coast of Mala- 
bar. There Colonel Hlfftley hekl the command, with a 
fiiroe numerically small, but aided by the sealous co-opera- 
tion of the natives, who had been thoroughly alienated by 
the violence of Tippoo. This enmity towards the sultan 
rendei^ it impossible for his troops to carry on that de- 
wHofy warfare in which they excelled 5 they were there- 
fore obliged to fight a- regular battle^ ai(id were com^ 
l^etely defSntted. Soon after, in Decembef, 1790^ GexwMt 
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•Ralph Abereromby landed with a largre forces Tedneed Cioia* 
nor, and easily made himself iDaster o{ every place held by 
the enemy in Malabar. He met with another aniiliaiyy 
wh« opened for him a passage into the heart of Tippoe's 
dominions. An account has been given of the injurious 
trcAtment safTered by the people of Cck>rg from the ruler 
of.Mysor«. Their youthful rajah, after a long captivity, 
had lately contrived to effect his return. The greater fMirt 
of his suhfects Were groaning in exite-; but in the depth of 
the woody recesses uiere was still a band of freemen, who 
-nliied round him with enthusiastic ardour. By a series 
of exploits that miffht have adorned a tale, of romance^ the 
young prince recaued his people from the distant parts' lo 
which they had been driven,^— organized them into a vegu-^ 
lar military body, drove the oppressors from post afier post, 
and finally became complete master of Coorg, expelling 
the Mohammedan settlers who had been forcibly introduced. 
A common interest soon united him in strict alliance ^tb 
General Abereromby, who thus obtained a route by which 
he could transport his army, without opposition, into the 
high plain of Mysore. The oonveyttioe of the hea:vy can- 
non, however, was a most laborious task, as it was often 
necessaiy.to dreg them by ropes and pulleys up the trs- 
mendons steeps which form on this side the declivity of the 
Ghauts. At length the general had overcome eveiy dilB* 
culty, and was in full mareb to join Lord Comwallis, wbes 
he received orders to retreat, which, in this case too, coold 
be effected only by the sacrifice of all the heavy artillery. 
^ As his lordship was retiring, in a roost shattered eondi^ 
tion, upon Bangalore, the strength of the men sinluns from 
want of food, and the sick being with the ntroost dimcuky 
■dragged along, his troops were alarmed by the appearance 
eh (heir left of a large body of cavalry, apparently the vafto 
guard of a numerous army ; but, as they were prepaiing 
lor resistance, one of the horsemen rode op and called oui 
that he was a Mahratta. This proved, in fact, to be ae 
other than the fint division of those potent allies ondsr the 
command of Purseram Bho!w and Hurry Punt. Tbsas 
chiefs had taken the field in ffood time, and this unfoitanste 
delay had been occasioned by the siege of Darwar, a vciy 
strong place considerably to the northward, which Tippse 
M canfiilly fMtififid and garrisoned with chottn 
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Paneram Bhow, seconded by a «iital] detachment of Eng- 
hhf sat down before it in September, 1791 ; but our officers 
were ainlost distracted to see the manner in which this im« 
portatit Biege was conducted. The Mahrattns, in workins 
a battery, never pointed their cannon so as to make a -breach 
ia a particular spot, but aimed al random ,&ll round the 
walL. After loading a gun they sat down, smoked, and 
conversed for half an hour ; then fired, reloaded, and re- 
tained their conversation. Two hours at midday, by mu- 
taai consent, wei^ set apart for meals and recreation. 
The.Etigltsh calculated seven years as the period in which 
a bt^ach mi^ht be effected ; and Colonel .Frederick, an 
offieer of high spirit, and animated with the most eager 
anxiety fhr the successof this important service, was seized 
with such chagrin that he fell ill and died. However, at 
the end of six months the garrison, finding^ their provisions 
become scarce, and- ^isi^ouraged Ivy the fall of tfangalore, 
fvoposed terms of capitulation, which were granted, though 
ffl observed. Tl^e great Mahratta Bnay then moved leisurely 
fsrwani into Mysore, where, in the manner before men- 
tioned, tiwy met with' their European allies. Had Cofm- 
waliis been aware that this large force was advancing to 
liis aid, he would probably have made every i^xertion to 
Buiintain his ground before Seringapatam ; boft the activity 
of Tippoo*s light troops completely intercepted the intelli- 
gewce. 

As soon as these ^auxiliaries arrived, the scarcity in the 
canttamentfl of the English, which previously amounted 
^ost to famine, ceased, so far as they were willing to pay 
the enormous prices that wer6 extorted from their necessi- 
ties. Every article abounded ito that predatory host : it ex- 
hibited (« the spoils of the l^iist, nnd the industry of the 
Westi^cfrom a w«b of English broad-cloth, to a Birming- 
nsin penknife^; from the shawls of Cashmere to the second^ 
^d garment of the Hinddo ; from diamonds of the fi^t 
ivater to the silver earring of a poor plundered viHage- 
"**^<fen';" while •*the tables of the money-changers, over- 
•Pfwd with the coins of every country of the East, gave 
•'i^ence of an ext<jnt' of mercantile activity utterly incon- 
^^«bie in any camp, excepting that of syMematic plun 
J5J*W, by whoUside and retail." These allies, however 
■MiieM HkB eonmai^er to^amoet jkhM tkem of toMh 
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thebrmjteirieB or gmn-mercbante, who* tiaTelUng in lufj$ 
aimed bodies with their wives and children, made it their 
bnsinesa to supply all the militant powers of Hindostaii^ 
They distributecLtheir corn with the strictest i^ipartiaiity io 
all who cauld pay for it ;. and the general, now amply sup- 
plied with funds,, was no longer exposed to want, and 
easily obtained, a'preference oyer Tippoo, whose peconiaiy 
resources were beginning to fail. 

Although the army was thus relieved from the inmediat^ 
pressure of distress. Lord Cemwallis did. not conceive it 
possible to advance again upon Seringapa^am till the aip* 
rival of a njore favourable seasonH^nd til|[ a fresh battering- 
tn4n and other extensive supplies, should be forwarded 
from Madrto. In the mean time^the troops were employed 
in the redaction of some of the .tremendous ttroOgSt Qt pi^ 
oipitous rocksf which rise as natural fortresses in th£i at 
well as in other of the elevated plains of India.. Anumg 
these Nundidroog, almost inaccessible by nature, |iad b^m 
fortified with every cste to iender.it impregnable, and wa« 
placed under the command of one of T'ippoo^ ablest officers. 
Yet Major Gowdie, aft^r some successful, experiments upoil 
minor forts, 'undertook its reduction. The .only one of it* 
fines at all . capable of approach had : been strengthened 
near the top by a diomble wall \ while the labour of estab- 
lishing Works on ^its stbep and craggy sides, and Conveying 
cannon to the batteries, was excessive. In twenty-one 
days two breaches w>ere eilected, and one morning, by dear 
moonlight, the assault was given by General Kedowji in 
person. The defence was' vigorous ; huge masses of 
granite were^roUed down, ^ith < tremendous crash* firom 
stefp to steep; y^t the assailants vanquished jevery, ob- 
stacle, and, forcing the interior gate, effected their entranoei* 
During the whole siege they had only 120 killed and 
wounded, of which 30 fell in the assault, chiefly by Urn 
stones precipitated from the summit 

The droogs being thus viewed as no longer impregiiahle» 
Colonel Stuart undertook Savendroog, ^niicb bore a still 
more, formidable character, ioid had been considered by the 
commander as a place not to be attempted. Yet» after 
seven days' approaches and five of open batteries, it wai 
carried by storm, without the loss of a single life. Qotov 
dpoeg, ttiodi with ^m*y by ^lese sqoeess^ fell with )k " 
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tflbrt. A ^mijwkHfiuisn had meantime been attempted 
against Kiatnagheny, the capital and bulwark of the Bar»- 
mahl. This attempt failed ; Colonel Maxwell being only 
able to bum the town, that it might not senre as a cover to 
predatory inroads. Tippoo, in the interval, had eent an 
expedition to the south, which succeeded, by a series of 
manosuvies, in carrying Coimbetoor with its English gar* 
rison ; and, Tiolating the capitulation, by which they weis 
to be allowed to join in safety their countrymen at Pal- 
gaut, he caused them to be marched prisoners to Seringa- 
patam. 

After some abortive attempts at negotiation. Lord Com- 
wallis, having completed his preparations, and brought his 
army into a state of full equipment, determined no longer 
to delay his march upon the capital. He was now joined 
by the army of the nizam under his son Secunder Jah, 
which had been hitherto detained by the siege of Goorum- 
eonda. His followers consisted oif a tumultuary heat, 
closely resembling the corps already described, and tpi^'tng 
little hope of an effective co-operation, Pufseram Bhosr, 
who, with his numerous body of Mahratias, might have 
performed with great advantage the services assigned to 
light troops, had concluded that it would be more profitable 
to himself to turn aside and plunder the rich country of 
Bednore ; and to this personal interest he hesitated not to 
sacrifice all the grand objects of the confederacy. Captain 
Little^ who, with a corps of about a thousand men, had 
been attached to the army of the Bhow, wae obliged to 
•econd him in all these irregular pursuits ; the most ardu- 
ous services devolving upon himself and his followers. At 
one time he was urg^ to attack a large detachment of Tip- 
poo's army, stationed in an almost impenetrable jungle, 
covered by a deep ravine. With less than 750 bayonets he 
^indertook the service, and, a^r a severe and even doubtful 
contest, dislodged the enemy with great loss, — an exploit 
consideTed one of the most brilliant by which this war was 
distinguished. 

By these circumstances Lord Comwaliis was reduced to 
depend on the force under his own immediate commandf 
uiountinff to 22,000 men, including 4ft battering-guns and 
44 field-piecMi ; and on that of General Abercromby, con* 
"^Btinge of 8400 men, which iie oideted. imnediafealy to-ap- 
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pfoach Seringapatam. He began his march on tile 1st 
February, 1792, and by proceeding in three lines instead 
of one, with bis ordnance and heairy baggage in the centre, 
his infantry and light troops on the flanks, he avoided 
mach of the annoyance hitherto experienced from the at- 
tacks of an active enemy. 

On the 6th of the month, the English army, having 
reached a range of heights, discovered Uie Mysorean eapi- 
tal, in front of which Tippoo, with his whole force, amounfe- 
ing to between 40 and 60,000 infantry, and 5000 cavalry, 
appeared strongly intrenched. In Colonel Wilks's opinion, 
he would have practised with greater advantage his early 
system of desultory warfare, by throwing into the capital 
a strong garrison under a faithful commander, while he 
himself, with his light cavalry, might have endeavoured to 
intercept the supplies and communications of the enemy. 
The sultan, however, it is probable, fully trusted to' the 
strength of his present position, and also hoped, by maii^ 
taining it, that he might weary out and finally exhaust his 
.antagonist, in the same manner as Hyder, in 1767, had 
baffled the formidable invasion of the Mahrattas. His en- 
campment was exceedingly strong, covered in front by a 
thick bamboo-hedge and by a small river and canal, while 
the actual position of his army was secui;ed in front by a 
fortified hill and a chain of redoubts, and its rear by the 
works of the city and island, which, at the same time, 
afforded a secure retreat. This Situation was such, as, in 
the opinion of many, and particularly of all the native 
officers, precluded every idea of attack. Lord GoAiwallis, 
however, considered that while his movements were de- 
layed, this intrenchment would be continually strengthened 
by new works, and that his own situation, amid a hostile 
country and allies so little to be trusted, would become 
always more difficult and precarious. He determined, there- 
fore, to make an immediate and general attack ; though it 
appeared necessary, as in the storming of a fortress, to 
carry on his operations under cover of night, when the 
batteries bv which the camp was defended could not be di- 
rected with any degree of precision. 

The troops to he employed in this hazardous serviee 
were divided into three columns, under General Medows, 
Coloneb Stoait and Maxwell; the eonmandcr with the 
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nserve following close behind. The whole, under a bright 
moon, began to move at eight in the evening. The operas 
tions of this memorable night have been very minutely 
narrated, but they are nevertheless partly enveloped in the 
obscurity of the scene in which they were acted ; and we 
should despair, without minute topographical details, of 
conveying to our readers a distant comprehension of them. 
The officers experienced to a considerable extent the casual- 
ties and dangers of a nocturnal attack. The divisions of 
Colonels Stuart and Maxwell were once on the point of 
charging each other with the bayonet. Lord Comwallis, 
having entered the boundary-hedge, and searching in vain 
for General Medows, was attacked by a greatly superior 
force, against which he with difficulty maintained his 
gronnd. The general issue of the contest, however, was, 
that the English, when regularly brought to bear upon the 
enemy, carried all before them. The most critical moment 
was when the two divisions above mentioned, after having 
found a ford, undertook to force their way across the river. 
Being aided by an able movement of Colonel Knox, they 
succeeded more easily than was expected, though it was so 
deep that all their cartridges were spoiled by the water, 
and they were accordingly compelled to place their sole re- 
liance on the bayonet. Tippoo, during the early part of 
the engagement, occopied a strong redoubt on the river, 
where he took his evening meal ; but, on seeing the Eng- 
lish divisions advance to the ford, he felt alarm as to his 
communication with the city, and hastened to cross it be- 
fore them. He almost .touched the head of the column, 
and had several of his attendants killed before he could 
reach a detached work in an angle of the fort, where he 
took a fresh station. But morning soon dawned, and dis- 
covered the British army fully established on the island, 
and fadng the fortress without any interposing barrier. 
The saltan lost, it is said, no less than 23,000 men, chiefly 
in consequence of the multitudes who dispersed amid the 
confusion, and returned to their homes. A body of ten 
thousand, with their wives and children, rushed along the 
Mysore bridge to reach the western territory. The loss of 
the British army amounted only to five hundred in killed 
snd wounded. 
. Tq>poo, on Recovering the extent of his disaster, made 
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the most -ngoroas efforts to retrieve it. By the ad^ee of 
Poornea his treasurer, he announced that two lacks of ru- 
pees would he distributed among the troops as the moat 
effectual mode of alluring back the numerous fugitives. He 
urged his soldiers to recover if possible the positions in 
which the British were not fully established ; and several 
of their attacks, being supported by the artillery of the fort, 
were very formidable ; but they were all finally baffled by 
British heroism. 

It was no longer possible for the sultan to conceal from 
himself that his crown and kingdom were in the most ex- 
treme peril, and indeed that a peace dictated by his enemies 
could alone save them. The English force under Com- 
wallis had singly defeated his army and besieged his capi- 
tal ; and that force was now about to be increased by the 
corps under General Abercromby, by another from the 
south, which had ascended the pass of Gujelhutty, and 
even by the Mahrattas under Purseram Bhow, who had at 
length been shamed or frightened out of his predatoiy 
course. There was nothing, therefore, as Colonel WiUu 
observes, but the general unceitainty of human things, 
which could leave a doubt as to his approaching down&U. 
He accordingly determined to seek peace on almost any 
conditions. Two English officers, Lieutenants Chalmers 
and Nash, who had been taken at Coimbetoor, and made 
prisoners contrary to the terms of capitulation, were still 
detained at Seringapatam. They were sent for, and the 
firBt was asked if he was not ah officer of rank, and a near 
relation of Lord Comwallis. Notwithstanding his reply in 
the negative, he was released, and desired to convey to that 
commander the sultan's' earnest wish for peace, and the 
proposal to send an envoy to treat for it. His lordship's 
answer, though it expressed deep dissatisfaction at the treat- 
ment of the prisoners, contained an acceptance of this 
overture. An officer of distinction, Gholaum Ali, arrived 
in the camp, and several days were busily spent in negotia- 
tion, to which the allies, though they had been so entirely 
useless, were admitted on equal terms. The following 
was at length fixed as the ultimatum to be delivered to 
TipfNM : — The surrender of half his dominions, taken from 
districts contiguous to the territory of the allies ; the pay- 
ment of three crores and thirty lacks of rupees (mot 
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4)000,0001. sterling) ; and the delivery of two of his ions 
•8 hostages. Uadi as these conditions were, they were 
powerftilly enforced by events which bad occurred in the 
coarse of the negx>tiation. On the night of the 16th Feb- 
roary, while the attention of the enemy was attracted to 
the south side of the fort by the operations of a flying corps 
under Major Dairy mple and Captain Robertson, the trenches 
were opened on the north side with such silence and cau- 
tion that though the fort was kept blazing with blue lights 
for the purpose of observation, morning had arrived before 
Tippoo discovered that this attack, so fatal to him, had 
commenced. A nullah or ravine had been converted into 
a wide and extensive parallel, where the assailants were 
placed so fully under cover, as to render ineffectual every 
attempt to interrupt their operations. This parallel was 
carried on and improved till the 2l8t, when it was com- 
pleted ; and in the night the line was marked out for a 
second. This was finished on the 23d, and the ground was 
fixed for the breaching-betteries about 6Q0 yards from the 
fort^ in so advantageous a position as to leave no doubt of 
a practicable breach being speedily effected. 

As the crisis of his fate thus rapidly approached, Tippoo 
felt the necessity of comingto a prompt decision upon the 
proposals submitted by the British commander. He called 
his principal officers to meet in the great mosque, and laying 
before them the Koran, adiured them by that sacred book 
to give faithful advibe in this dread emergency. He stated 
the terms demanded by the enemy, adding, **You have 
heard the conditions of peace, and you have now to hear 
and answer my question. Shall it be peace or war ?" A 
Kference made in such words could leave no doubt as to 
the course which Tippoo felt himself under the necessity 
of following, and that he merely sought the sanction of 
^9 chiefs. They unanimously agreed, that under present 
piKumstances there remained no alternative. The scene 
is said to have been peculiarly affecting, and Colonel Wilks 
n^ with few that had been present who could cfven allude 
to it without tears in their eyes. 

That very night Tippoo sent off, signed and sealed, the 
ooBditions transmitted to him by Lord Comwallis. Early 
j^ the morning orders were sent to the English troops to 

~ fimn thiir labour Ib tJie trenches, and to forbear fur* 
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ther hostilities. The injunction was received with a deep 
^ling of disappointment. Their enthusiasm had been 
Miised to the highest pitch ; they cherished the most san- 
guine hopes that they should triumphantly scale the proud 
walls of Seringapatamt and with their own hands rescue 
their countrymen immured in its dungeons. The com- 
mander-in-chief, however, issued very judicious general 
orders, in which^ he exhorted them to display moderati(m in 
their present success, and to ayoid any insult io their ham- 
bled adversary. 

An interesting scene occurred in the fulfilment of that 
article of the treaty which related to the delivery of the 
two royal youths as hostages. We confess ourselves un- 
able fully to perceive the object of a stipulation, confona- 
ablef indeed to Indian ideas, but contrary to the more im- 
proved feelings of modem Europe. Supposing the treaty 
violated in the most flagrant manner, what use could have 
been made of the boys, or what injury done to them ? 
However, such being the. course adopted, Lord Cornwallis 
softened it by every species of kindness and indulgence. 
In consequence of the deep distress which was understood 
to prevail in the palace, a day's delay was granted. Tents 
having been sent from the fort, and erected for their ac- 
commodation, the general offered to wait upon them ; but 
Tippoo wrote that it was his particular wish they should be 
brought to his lordship's tent, and delivered into hi» own 
hands. They ^et out at one in the forenoon of the 26th, 
the walls being crowded with spectators, among whom wae 
the sultan himself. They rode on elephants richly capari- 
soned, dressed in white muslin robes, having round their 
necks several rows of large pearls, intermingled with valu- 
able jewels. The marquis received them at the door, and 
taking their hands in his, led them into his tent. The chief 
Yakeel then said, *< These children were this morning tin 
sons of the sultan, my master ; their situation is now 
changed, and they must look up to your lordship as, their 
fitther." Their reception was in fact truly paternal ; they 
tvere soon relieved from all apprehension ; and though only 
eight and ten years of age, yet, having been trained with 
infinite care in every thing at least relating to external be« 
haviour, they astonished <dl present by the dignity and ease 
•f their deportment* and by that union of poUt^wea 9nA 
reserve which characterizes oriental courts. 
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. Aftef the hostageg had been delivewd, and a crore of ra- 
pe«8 paid, a serious difficulty arose. The treaty stipulated 
the surrender of one-half of Tippoo's dominions, where 
they bordered on those of the allies ; but there was no spe- 
cification of the actual territories to be ceded, — a point so 
essential, that it ought, one would ima^he, to have preceded 
the execution of any of the articles. The ceded districts 
were to be rated according to the revenues which they 
yielded. Tippoo presented statements by which the pro- 
duce of those contiguous to the possessions of the allies 
were grossly exaggerated, and the others underrated ; 
while the nizam and Purseram Bhow were not slow to err 
on the opposite side, and hence the discrepancy became 
enormous. Meantime reports were spread of suspicious 
conduct on the part of Tippoo, and in particular that, con- 
trary to treaty, he was actively strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of Seringapatam. When jemonstrated with on this 
subject, he replied that, if they thought proper, he would 
throw down a bastion and let the English see into the fort ; 
an answer so wild and extravagant that it tended little to 
dispel apprehension. 

At length Tippoo's vakeels product documents which 
were judged to be authentic, and whence it appeared that 
the entire revenue of their master's dominions did not ex- 
ceed 2,960,000/. Each of the allies then picked out what 
best suited him ; the Mahrattas extended their frontier to 
the Toombuddra ; the nizam carried bis beyond the Pen*- 
>^u. The English took their share in detached portions { 
Ml the east the frontier-territory of Baramahl ; in the south 
^'^igttl ; on the west a great extent of the disputed coast 
of Malabar, including Tellicherry and Calicut. No objec*- 
tioB was made till it was obderved that this last section in- 
cluded Goorgy long the subject of much deafily contest. On 
■eeiBg this condition the sultan burst into a paroxysm of 
^g« that approached to absolute phrensy. << To which of 
weii territories," said he, " is Coorg adjacent 1 Why do 
^7 not ask at once for Seringapatam ? They know that 
i Would sooner have died in the breach than have consented 
*^*uch a cession, and durst not bring it forward till they 
^||0^treacheTously obtfdned my children and my treasure. ■ 
**<^ English authors endeavour to pn>ve that the demand 
ought not to have been wiexpectcds and yet it oiMiot bf 
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denied that, while all the other cessions consisted of fioo* 
tier territories, leaving untouched the mountain-barrier 
which enclosed Mysore Proper, this included a portion of 
its very summit, and opened a ready access to the papital. 
But the truth is, that while TippOo was eagerly intent on 
pouring his vengeance on its braVe people, Iiord Comwallis 
could not abandon to bis fury faithful allies, and a r^ce un- 
justly oppressed. Upon this refusal all was again in move- 
ment, — the princes were separate from their native attend- 
ants, and arrangements, entered into for despatching them 
to the Camatic under an English escort, — ^preparations 
were made for renewing the siege, — ^the army was again 
full of hope and animation, — Purseram Bhow began once 
more to plunder. In less than two days, however, Tippoo 
a^ain felt the weight of the necessity which pressed upon 
him, and sent notice that the demand was acceded to. A 
considerable delay still inter\''ened ; but, on the 18th March, 
1792, the definitive treaty was transmitted to the young 
princes, that by their bands it might be delivered. At ten 
in the morning of the 19th they waited on Lord Comwallis, 
and the eldest presented to him all the three copies of the 
treaty ; but as the vakeels of the two allied chiefs, who did 
not choose to appear in person, soon after entered, his lord- 
ship returned their copies, which the boy delivered to tbein 
in a manly though evidently less cordial manner ; and on 
hearing something muttered by the Mahratta envoy, asked 
what he grumbled at, hastily adding, ** they might well be 
•ilent, as certainly their masters had no reason to be dia* 
pleased." 

General Dirom estimates, that after deducting the com- 
pany's share of the sum exacted from Tippoo, the extraor- 
dinary expenses of this war would scarcely amount to two 
millions sterling. Every department had* been conducted 
with the strictest economy. Instead of the large grants 
that had accrued to individuals from the conquest of Ben- 
gal, the prize-money in three campaigns amounted only to 
93,684/., which, after Goimwallis and Medows had giveB 
up their shares, and the company had added a large gra. 
tttUy, only allowed to a colonel 116W. 12«., and to a private 
■oldier 14/. 1 U. 9d, The losses sustained by the sultan 
during the period of hostility are estimated by the same 
author at 49,340 mm, 07 fort#, and 801 guns. 
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Tlivi celebrated tnaty has been the eubiect of nradi 
eontroTersy; nor do the views which influenced Lord 
Comwallis seem ever to have, been fully understood. It 
appears to faavd effected either too little or too much. The 
cessions extorted were such as to preclude all hope of fu« 
tare friendship ; fw they inevitably created in the mind of 
a proud, ambitious, and restless prince a feeling of deadly 
enmity, as well as an incessant desire to retrieve his 
lost greatness ; while they lefl him a degree of power 
which might easily become formidable in the hands of such 
an enemy. 

Notwithstanding these unpromising circumstances, six 
years elapsed without any violation of the treaty ; and ail 
its eon^ions being fulfilled, the two young hostages were 
sent back to their father in 1794. Tippgo saw no pros^ 
pect of making war with advantage, and Sir John Shore, 
wbo succeeded as govemor-general, followed a strictly pa- 
ofic system, which he was even accused of carrying to ex« 
cess. His policy was particularly questioned in the case 
of the nisam, When the Mahrattas, his late allies, carried 
into effect their long-cherished design of invading and 
plondering his territories. The engagements entered into 
with this prince previous to the commencement of the My- 
sore war, though somewhat vague, were such as reasonably 
led him, in that event, to look for British protection. The 
Dew governor, however, considered himself as strictly pre* 
duded by his instructions from engaging in any war that 
Was not purely defensive. The nizam, in the exigency to 
which he wa4 thus reduced, had recourse to a Frenchman 
i^Amed Raymond, who possessed no ordinary share of en« 
terprise and military skill. He succeeded in alluring into 
^e service of his employer a great number of French 
officers, and with their aid organized no less than 14,000 
troops, who were superior to any native force, with the ex- 
osption of the sepoys trained in the British army. Tippoo, 
l^antime, was busily employed in attempting to improve- 
^* military system, though, from want of practical judg* 
iiMQt and information, he met with very imperfect success. 

Such was the* state of affairs, when, in May, 1798, the 
^ttl of Momington, afterward Marquis Wellesley, came 
out as governor-general. This nobleman, whose militaiy 
^^leer was destined to eclipse that of Clive, was sent with 
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the moat iolemn injanctions to follow a courae divpctlr o^ 
posite to that which, throughout the whole of hia adminis* 
tration, he did actually^ pursue. He was instructed not to 
engage, if possible, in hostilities with any native pow.er ; 
and yet he waged deadly war with every oiie of them. 
He was desired not to add by conquest a single acre to the 
company's territory, and he subdued for tnem all India 
from the Himmaleh to Cape C<Mnorin. Yet his adherent? 
contend that he acted steadily and uniformly in the aptiit 
of his instructions ; and that, in deviating so widely from 
the wishes of his employers, he was carried along by a car- 
rent of circumstances which existed prior to any step taken 
by Mm in the administration of that country. 

He bad no sooner assumed the reins of povemment iAan 
hia attention was roused by a most remarkable proceeding" 
on the part of the Sultan of Mysore. That prinee, lilw 
hia father Hyder, had been long connected in cloae aUiaace 
with the French, as the power by whose aid he hoped to 
aabvert the dominion of the English. Tliia connexion 
waa in a great measure broken by the exhulaion of thoae 
allicB from India upon the breaking out of the revolutionaiy 
war ; but Tippoo had listened with the utmost eagemeas 
to the accounts of their success against Britain and the 
oontinental nations, and had been led to hope for their aa- 
aiatance in the re-establishment of hia own greatnesa. 
"While he was in ■ this disposition, in the beginning of the 
year 1797, Ripaud, the captain of a French privateer, ar» 
rived at Mangalore, to solioit the means of repairing hie 
ahattered vessel. There he met with Gholaum Ali, whom 
the sultan had foimeriy employed on an embaaay to France ; 
and, finding a field open for the display of a little vaiiH 

flory, he represented himself as second in command at the 
lauritiuB, and stated that he had come to give notice of a 
large force being ready at that island to co-operate with 
Tippoo. in driving from India their common enemy, fie 
waa immediately forwarded to Seringapatam, where the 
anltan, contrary to the advice of hia moat prudent coun* 
aellora, who aaaured him that thia stranger waa an impoator, 
received him into his entire confidence. After a nnmber 
of little arrangements and transactiona, he aent two aaEH 
baaaadora along with Ripaud to the lale of France, to adjuat 
the tenna of a treaty offenaive and defiesiaive. The mia* 
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Mm arrived at MauritiQs, where tliey were altogether Oft- 
expected ; but when Malartic, the governor, learned their 
purpose, animated by that desire to promote national intex^ 
este iwhich generally characterizes Frenchmen, he detei^ 
mined to give them a cordial reception. They landed 
under a salute of artillery, and were conducted to the gor^ 
emment-hoHse, where they were received in state. Map 
larttc expressed the utmost readiness to accede to the pro- 
posals of the sultan, which were no less than that he should 
send an army of 25 or 30,000 men to assist in conquering 
the £ngUsh, the nizam, and the Mahrattas, and to divide 
all India with himself. The arrangement was fully com- 
pleted, with the important exception, that of the powerful 
military force by which these mighly projects were to be 
acoonapUshed there did not exist a single soldier. All that 
eould be done was to transmit the plan, accompanied with 
strcMig reoommendations, to the executive Directory ; and| 
in the mean time, to invite as many as possible of the 
Frenchmen and natives resident on the island to enrol ae 
▼oianteers* With the roost palpable imprudence the gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation announcing the arrival of the 
ambassadors and the object they had in view, and calling 
upon all the citizens who had any martial spirit to enlist 
nnder the banners of the Mysorean sovereign, who made 
the most libera] offers of pay and allowances. They thus 
succeeded in levying exactly ninety-nine persons, — a motley 
group, — ^Europeans, Creoles, citizens, soldiers, sailors ; and 
with this troop, for want of more and better, the ambass»» 
dors were fain to depart. They landed at Mangalore on 
the aeth April, 1798 ; when Tippoo, though galled at the 
utter disappointment of his expectations, and the rash ex- 
posure made at the Mauritius, had still the means of aver^ 
ing the danger. He might, indeed, have disowned the ei^^ 
▼oys, and refused their mock- auxiliaries, while, by secret 
explaniations, he might at the same time have contrived to 
keep open the communication with France. But he seems 
to have been in a state of blind and violent excitation. 
The embassy, with their slender accompaniment, were 
welcomed to the capital, where they founded a Jacobin 
elub, planted the tree of liberty sunnounted with the cap 
of equality, and on the public parade huled the sovereign 
as ** CitazMi TipfkN).'* In these rqvublie^n forms the s^UMl 
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^ordnlly concurred, althoagh wholly iji^norant of their 
meaning ; imagining them to be the bttdgee of a mystic as- 
sociation, whose members were to devote themselves to bis 
aggrandizement. ^ 

These proceedings were fully communicated to the gov- 
«mor-general, who immediately transmitted to the court of 
directors his decided opinion that they were equivalent to 
a "public, unqualified, and unambiguous declaration of 
war,^' and that *< an immediate attack upon Tippoo Sultan 
appeared to be demanded by the soundiist maxims both of 
justice and policy." These conclusions have been gen- 
erally assented to by British officers^ and. politicians; yet 
Mr. Mill, with his usual anxiety to escape national partiali- 
ties, has not hesitated to assert that the above incidents af- 
forded no ground of attacking, or even of dreading, Tippoo, 
beyond what previously existed. No doubt, it is said, copid 
be entertained, ever since the last peace, of his deep ho»- 
tility against the En^ish, and his disposition to embrace 
any opportunity of regaining his lost territories. There 
was, we admit, the most rjBasonable presumption of the ex- 
istence, in his mind, of such sentiments. Well-founded, 
however, as this suspicion was, the governor had no right 
to proceed upon it without some overt act ; it being some- 
thing very different from the positive conclusion of a trea^ 
aiming directly at the destruction of the British power iin 
India. It is argued, indeed, that this treaty, having been 
entered into without any means of fulfilling it, m%ht safely 
have been regarded as nugatory^ and idtogether neglected. 
This reasoning does not seem conclusive, unless there had 
been some certainty that the sultan could not obtain tlie 
means of carrying into effect those hostile schemes in 
which he had so eagerly engaged. But it is well known 
that he could depend upon the co-operation of the greatest 
military power in the world, animated, too, with the most 
rancorous feeling against Britain, and peculiarly desirous 
to strike a blow against her in this very quarter. The only 
security lay in the dominion of the seas, which England 
had fully established ; though experience has shown that 
no fleet, however triumphant, can hermetically seal the 
ports of a great countiy, or even prevent a squadron hmn 
TOding^its way to Uie most distant regions. This had just 
%Mn made evidnt, wl^m Um Fien&, iq the fikce of te 
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British navy, had x«cently landed in Egypt a foiee suffi* 
dent to conquer it ; an expedition, too, generally believed 
to be undertaken ipvith an ultimate view to India. The 
dangen of a French invasion of that countTy were then, 
perhaps, generally overrated ; now, after the event, they 
are probably underrated ; for it seems highly probable that 
the rulers of France, had they not been involved m a series 
of continental wars, would have attempted to transport a 
liorge aimy into the East,— and it is by no means certain 
that they would not have succeeded. 

However decided might be the view taken by Lord 
Wdlesley of this subject, he vnis not y6t in a ipondition to 
commence open hostilities. Immediate attention was re» 
qmied to the strong corps formed uiider French officers at 
die caintal of Hydrabad.. Upon this point the govemor- 
eeoeral determined to adopt the most decisive measures. 
Captain Kiikpatrick, resident at that court, was instructed 
to lay before the nizam the plan of an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, by which he was to be guarantied against 
the attack of all his enemies. In support of this pledge 
four En^h battalions, with a body of artillery, in audition 
to the two already stationed there, were to be sent to his 
ei^ital ; but he was informed .that the corps under French 
command must be iminediately dissolved, and the officers 
diainissed. The ^movement of a lairge b^y of troops to 
the frontier intimated that these propositions were not 
meant to ^be optionaL The nizam was involved in much 
doubt and perplexity. He is said to have been disgusted 
by the insolent and domineerinp conduct of the rrench 
officers ; but he dreaded to see his country the theatre of a 
contest between the rival natibns ; still more, perhaps, he 
fin^aw that, by the proposed arrangement, he would be- 
come completely the vassal of England. At length, on the 
Ist September, 1798, he signed the treaty, which was rati- 
fied at Calcutta on the 18th, and carried into effect with 
ioch.exp^ition, that on the 10th October this new sub- 
akliaiy force arrived at Hydrabad. The nizam relapsed 
mto all his doubt and irresolution, and endeavoured to 
evade or delay every decisive step, till Colonel Roberts, the 
commander, cutting short all discussion, marched up to tha 
French cantonments, and on the 22d formed a circle round 
th«pi. The troops, at once dreading a' contest with tbt 
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Englishf and discontented ^on accoant of their arrears of 
pay, rose in mutiny against their officers ; when, on being 
assured of the money due to them, and of future service 
under other leaders, they laid down their anns. Thu§, in. 
a few hours, without a Mow being struck, was dissolved a 
corps of fourteen thousand men, having an arsenal filled. 
wHh military stores, aiid a handsome tram of artillery. 

Lord Wellesley, having by these means secured .the co- 
operation of the Hydrabs^ forces, and by indefatigable ex* 
ertions having rendered bis military establishment efficient, 
detenifined to bring affairs to an immediate crisis. ^ His 
correspondence with Tippoo had continued friendly till the 
8th November, 1798, when he wrote a letter, in which, after 
discussing some general topics, he observed that it was 
impossible the sultan could suppose him ignorant or indif- 
ferent as to the intercourse maintained by him with the 
French, the inveterate foes of Britain. He and his allies 
had on that, account been obliged to adopt certain measures 
of precaution and self-defence. Anxious, however, to sug- 
gest a plan which might promote the mutual security and 
welfare of all parties, he proposed to depute Major DovetoD, 
an officer well known to the sultan (having been employed 
in 1794 in conveying back to bim the young princes de- 
tained as hostages), '' who will explain to you n^ore fiiliy 
and particularly the sole means which appear to myself and to 
the allies of the company to be effectuaL for the salutaiy 
purpose of removing all existing distrust and auspicioa." 
On the 10th December the governor-general wrote toother 
letter, announcing that he was on the point of setting out 
for Madras,: where he hoped to receive his reply. 

Tippoo, apparently before receiving the first despatch, 
had wiitten, on ihe 20th November, an expostulation, in 
rather amicable terms, upon the military pre|parations of the 
En^ish, and a profession of his own pacific disposition. 
The letter of 8th November was followed by. a long and sus- 
picious silence. The demands of the governor-general 
would, at this time, have been very moderate, confined to 
the diemissal of French emissaries, and the exchange of a 
part of the coast of Malabar for a territory of e^ual value 
m the interior. But Tippoo, who foresaw that some de- 
mands werb to be lakde upon him, could not bring down his 
«)ind to the necessity of submission. He still placed « 
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^vagae confidence in destiny, in the aid of the French, and 
in alliances which he hoped to form with the neithem pow- 
ers of India. At length, on the 18th December, probaUj 
after leoeiving the despatch of the 10th, though he did not 
scknowledffe it, he wrote a long explanatory letter. He 
repiesentea the French affair as only the casual arrivad of a 
fsaij of strangers in search of employment, which he had 
granted to a few ; and he expressed extreme surprise that 
there should be any idea ,of the interruption of mutual 
ttmity. Referring to the proposed mission of Major Dove- 
ton, he observed that <* the treaties and engagements en- 
tired into were so firmly estabtished and confirmed as ever 
to remain fixed and durable, and be an example to the rulers 
of the age. I cannot imagine that means more effectual 
than these can be adopted for promoting the security of 
states, or the welfare and advantage of all parties." It 
seems impossible to consider Lord Wellesley's interpreta- 
tion as strained when he considered this letter as implying 
an absolute rejection of the mission of Major Doveton, and 
a determination against «ny concession beyond those made 
by former treaties. 

In reply to the above, his lordship, having arrived' at 
Madbras, wrote on the 9th January, 1799, a long communi- 
cation, fully explaining all his grounds of complaint. He 
gave a narrative of the- transactions at the Isle of France, 
enclosing a copy of Malartic's proclamation, and finally in- 
ferred, that <* his highness' ambassadors had concluded an 
offensive altiance with the French against the company and 
its allies ; that they had demanded military succours and 
levied troops with a view to its prosecution ; that his high- 
ness had sanctioned the conduct of his ambassadors, and 
had received into his army the troops which they had levied ; 
that having made military preparations of his own, he was 
evidently ready, had the succours obtained been sufiicient, 
to have commenced an unprovoked attack on the company*s 
possessions, and had broken the treaties of peace and 
fiiendship subsisting between him and the allies.'' Deeply 
TCgretthig that the offered mission of Major Doveton had 
not been accepted, he still urged it as a means of condba- 
tion, but earnestly requested that not above one day should 
elapse previoOB to its acceptance. On the 16th he wrote 
"Another Utter, enclosing one to the sultan from the granH 
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seignior, transmitted through Mr. Spdncer Smithy aad 9imo 
that monarch's declaration of war against the FreUcIi. At 
this stage of the proceedings attempts were made to WoiIe 
upon the Mohammedan zeid of Tippoo, and to indu^ him 
to resent the attack made Uy that people upon the bead of 
his religion ; at the saine timie the reception of Major 'Daw^^ 
ton was again pressed. After a long silence, there anived 
at Madras, on the 13th Februaiy, 1799, without date, the 
following short and singular epistle :— 

" I have been much gratified by the agreeable receipt of 
your loidship's two friendly letters, the first brooffht hy <t 
camel-man, tiie last by hircarrahs ; and understood weir oob- 
tents. The letter of the princey-r-in station like Jumsheidy 
with angels as his guards, with troops numerous as the 
stars ; the sun illummitig the woild of the heaven of em- 
pire and dominion ; the luminary giving splendour to the 
universe of the firmament of gloiy and power ; the saltan 
of the sea and the land, the ICmg of Room (the grand 
seignior), be his empire and his power ^perpetual ! — ad- 
dressed ^o nle, which reached you through the British en- 
voy, and i^hich you transmitted, has arrived. Being -fit^ 
quently disposed to ttiake excursions and hunt, I iunt ac- 
cordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. You will 
be pleased to despatch Major DoYet^ about whose coming 
your friendly pen has repeatedly written, dightly attendedl 
Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters notlfyii^r 
your welfare." 

This strange epistle might certainly have created a doobt 
whether it was not designed as an evasion, or even an in- 
sult, yet Colonel Wilks afterward learned from the Myso- 
rean chiefs, that it was meant for a real consent, tluNi|^ 
somewhat forced and ungracious. The letter of the 9th 
January had fiilly opened Tippoo*s eyes to his alaimiog 
situation. ^ He was thrown ijpito a state <^ violent suspense 
and agitation, venting imprecations against all who had 
been concerned in the mission to thejsle of France* and 
exclaiming, ** the fractured mast of Ripaud's worthies ves- 
sel will cause the subversion of -an empire.^ He niade» 
however, a reluctant movement to the eastward, with tke 
view of meeting Major Doveton. But Lord Wellesley oon- 
sidered the time as pfused when such an arrangement oonld 
be advantageously admitted. The monsoon, wludi bcgiiis 
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fa June, woald pat a stop to military operations, to that to 
center at present upon a tedious negotiation would enable 
Tippoo to ^[ain a whole year, in the course of which he 
might hope to procure allies and reinforcement from varioas 
quarters. On receiving, therefore, no answer by the 3d of 
Febraaiy, the governor-general had ordered the armies to 
-advance ; and onfhe arrival of the sultan's letter, he wrote 
4o him on the 2Sd February, announcing that the mission of 
Major Doveton could no longer be attended with the ex- 
-pected advantages ; that his long silence had rendered it 
necessary to oi3er the advance of the army ; but that Gen- 
%nl Hartis was empowered to receive any embassy, and to 
center mto any negotiation, I^ which a treaty might be ar- 
'Taiiged,^on such conditions as should appear to the allies in- 
>dispensably necessary -to the establishment of a secure and 
perauinent peaee. Tippoo, however, even before receiving 
■this letter, either suspecting that his consent had not pro- 
duced the intended enect, or moved by his own inconstant 
<^|)08ition, had determined to try the fortune of arms. 
' The army appointed to invade the kingdom of Mysore 
«An^6ted of 4381 European and 10,695 native in&ntry ; 
^84 European and 1701 native cavalry, with 608 artillery ; 
forming in all 18,319 fighting-men, with 104 pieces of can- 
non, and 2483 lascars and pioneers. To these were added 
10,157 infantry^ and 6000 horse, belonging to the nizam> 
«nd which^ under British commuid, now formed an effective 
lK)dy of troops. In the mean time. General Stuart, a vet- 
>BTan in Indian warfare, waii advancing with 6420 men fiN>m 
Malabar to join and co-operate with the main army. 

Tippo9, anxious to strike a blow at the conunencement 
vf the campaign, had the penetration to discern the advan- 
tage which he derived from the detaiDhed state of the invad- 
ing armies proceeding from Malabar and CoromandeU He ' 
Qtght thus attack the former, when it had just ascended the 
Ghauts; and taken a defensive position amid the hills and 
fon^ which enclose the territory of Coors. By a riqpid 
tto?ement to the westward he arrived on the 5tn March« 
1799, viery unexpectedly in the neighboiyrhood of that army* 
The English, who confeeived that the main force of the 
^neny was still on the opposite side of India, were some- 
what disunited* Colonel Stuart had stationed a corps under 
^ond M<mtreflor eight miles in advance, on the hill of 
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BedaiBeer, to observe any ngnal which might be nrnfe by 
the eastein aimy. Much surpriae waa lelt whan a numbear 
of tents appealed on the ground in front, which gradiudlj 
swelled to seTeral hundieds, imd composed a foimSable en- 
campment. Among others^ belonging appaiently to chiefii 
of distinction, there was one Teiy large uid eovered with 
green, which waa ooncloded to be that of the sultan him- 
self. Yet this was , so contiaxy to ^1 previous inteUigence* 
that General Stuart merely reinforeed the party on the hiU 
with "a battalion, and waited to act iEu:6ording to drenift- 
stances. At daybreak. General Hartley, from a height, 
diiBsovered an appearance of activity among the opposite 
troops. It does not appear to us veiy clear why the oom- 
mander did not immediately concentrate his forces, by either 
marching forward himself or ordering the advance under 
Montresor to fall back. In fact the IiuUan army penetrated 
through the jungle with such, secrecy and ezpemtiim, thai 
between nine and ten in the morning they hail complete^ 
surrounded. thAt.offioer's brigade, attacking it at once in 
front and rear. It maintained most gallanUy an ardaona 
conflict till after two o'clock, when General Stuart came vpk 
and after a bru^ diarge obliged the enemy to retreat in all 
^tirections through the thicket. The advanced corps being 
hnmediately withdravrn* Tippoo had a pr e te nce for elaim* 
ing a victoiy; but the casualties on our side, which 
amounted only to 89 kUled, 96 wounded, ai^ 16 mianng, 
sufficiently showed that he had foiled in his object of strik- 
ing a decisive blow. Even by his own statement, his loss 
Included several chiefs of rank. This was the Isist action 
hi which Tippoo displayed his military genius. < He eifocted 
a complete surprise, imd the destruction of the English 
corps was averted only by its own extraordinary vakwi' and 
the inferiority of the Indian troops in pitched battle. 

The sultan hastened back to oppose the main army ad- 
vancing against him from OoromandeL tt might now have 
appeared evident that his only resource was, by recurring 
to the ancient xnilitary policy of his house, to throw a stnmg 
garrison into Seringapatam, to keep the field with large 
bodies of cavalry, and by continual movements to intercept 
tilie enemy's communications, cut off his suroiies, and sa» 
pise his detachments. He might thus either nave defended 
Ids capital, or have remained powerfol after ite fail. Ifis 
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feba, however, appean to hare been to e<intend \vith the 
Enffliahf according to their own method, in reffolar warfare 
and by pitched battles. To this system he had been partial 
evier since Lord Comwallis's first retreat after the battle 
fought in front of Seringapatam. But that battle Tippoo 
had lost ; and the retreat had been occasioned solely by the 
want of sapplies and equipments, produced by the desul- 
tory warfiiie previously waged. During the peace his ex- 
ertions had been directed to assimilate his force to a Eu- 
ropean army, and his success had been such as to render 
him an overmatch in the field for any of the oative powers ; 
but the cavalry, the instrument by which all the triumphs 
of his fiuniiy over ,the JBnglish were achieved, had been 
comparatively neglected. 

The British army was now advancing into the heart of 
his dominions. The comprehensive mind of Marquis Welf 
ItBlej instantly saw it to be his true policy not to detain him* 
•elf with any secondary object, but to strike at once at Seringa 
apatam, the reduction of which would be fi>Uowed by the en* 
tire downfidl of the sultan. All the English writers agree in 
stating that no army could be in a hifffaer state of equip- 
ment than that which took the field under General Harris; 
yet the march, though it did not encounter any serious re* 
sistaofie, was very uow. U passed the frimtier only on th# 
fith, and made the first united movement on the iOth March, 
1799, the time that had been fixed as the latest at which it 
Qu^ht to have arrived at the capital. Certain authors speak 
as if in this tardy progress there were some mystery wnich 
eonld never be developed^ but the delay is perhaps suffi- 
ciently explained by tbo fact thalt he conveyed, by means of 
aixty thousand ill-trained oxen and careless drivers, several 
months* provisions for so great an army, and a battering* 
train to nduce a fortress the fisJl of whidiwas expected to 
bring with it that of the whole kingdom. ^ 

When the army had reached Malavilly, about thirty miles 
firom the capital, the sultan's encampment was observed 
firom the heights, and General Floyd, with the advance, 
having approached within a mile of that village, discovered 
their whole force posted on the elevated ground behind it. 
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%dvanced m p«rfeet order and with great gallantry. .; bat tli# 
English in^try, reserving their fire, received that i>f their 
antagonists at the distance of sixty yards, rushed a^aimrt 
the Mysoreans and broke their ranks, when General Floyd 
with the horse drove them ofT the field. The whole of tlM 
Indian line then gave way, and a general retreat ensiled^ 
which Harris, who was greatly inienor in cavaby and liglit 
troops, did not attempt to molest. The loss was not very 
•erioas on either side ; bnt an additional proof was given 
how unable eVen the flower of the Eastern armies was to 
contend in pitched battle with the British. 

Tippoo made another attempt to carry into effect his plan 
of desultory warfiire. He had removed or destroyed all the 
forage, and almost every blade of grass on the highway 
hetweeii the English position and the capital; and he hov- 
ered round, ready to faH upon their rear, as they marched 
along this desolated route* But he|^as completely disap* 
pointed by the movement of General Harris, who, after 
leaving MalaviHy turned to the left, crossed the Cavery at 
the.foras of Sosill?, and proceeded to Seringapatam along 
the southern bank of that river ; a resolution which,i being 
wholly unexpected) no precautions had been taken to de^ 
feat. On their seeing their last scheme thus baffled. Tip 
poo and his principal officers were struck with deep dismay 
and despondence. Having assembled them in council, he 
said, " We have arrived at our last stage ; what is your 
determination ?*' — ** To die tilong with you," was the uni"* 
versal reply. A unanimous resolution was formed io try 
a^ain the fortune of the field, with the alternative only of 
victory or death. All present were deeply affected ; one of 
the chiefii, before taking leave, threw himself prostrate and 
clasped the feet of the sultan, the usual sign in India of.the 
most solemn farewell. The emperor could not refrain firom 
tears ; his example quickly spread through the whole as- 
sembly ; and they parted as men who had met for the last 
time in this world. But this final crisis had not yet arnvedi 
Tippoo had expected that the Enfflish commander would 
proceed to the eastern extremity or the island of Seringa* 
petam, erosa the branch of the Cavery that enclosed it, mi 
est£d>Iish himself on the ground formerly occupied by Lord 
Cernwallis. But General Harris chose to make a circuity 
w|uch would bring his army opposite to the western poinl 
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«f tlie uland and foitieM. He thtw avoided the desolated 
tract prepared for him i opened a more ready commanic^ 
tion with the Bombay army under General Stuart, and the 
feitile districts in the south ; and, according to every re- 
port) expected on that side favourable opportunities for at* 
tadu This expedient also enabled him to avoid the station 
on which Tippoo had proposed to give battle ; and that 
chie^ thwarted in all his measures, threw himself into Se- 
lingapatam, with the resolution of defending it to the last 
extremity. 

On the 6th April, the British took their sta^on opposite 
the western front of the fortress, at the distance of about 
two miles. The position was strong ; their right resting on 
elevated ground, their left upon the rtver Gaveiy ; and several 
topea^ or groves of Indian trees, afforded ample materials 
lor the construction of the works. The enemy still occu- 
med a defensive line behind an aqueduct, on which Colonels 
Wellesley and Shawe made a night-attack and were ze« 
pulsed ; but being reinforced, they carried it in open day. 
Gennml Floyd was detached to meet and escort General 
Stuart and the Bombay army. On the evening of Uie 
13th, their signal-guns ^ere heard ; and they arrived late 
on the l^h, having been beset on their way by the whole 
body of the Mysoreaa cavalry, yet without sustaining any 
serious <loss. General Floyd then marched to the south- 
ward ]& search of supplies. An unOXpected and alarming 
discovery had been nulde, that there was grain in the camp 
for only eighteen days' consumption. This extraordinary 
fiiilure, into which Colonel Wilks mysteriously says, that 
after the lapse of eighteen years it was not yet time to in^ 
(pure, did not, however, as supplies were obtained from 
various quarters, prove an impediment to the progress of 
the siege. 

Meantime deep deliberation had been held as to the point 
whence the fortress might be most advantageously attacked. 
There was a south-western angle, by assailing which the 
besiegers could have obtained a lodgment on the island, 
and been thereby secured from the expected swelling of the 
Cavery, while at the farthest west, the walls, extending 
along the very brink of the river, could be reached only by 
crossing its channeL The fortifications at the first pointt 
however, appeared both strong and complicated ; while the 
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most western angle projected beyond the main body of th« 
building, and was not duly flanked or protected by the other 
defences. Besides, while regularly attacked from the south, 
it could be enfiladed from the northern bank of the Cavery. 
The river, too, evidently appeared fordable, as both men and 
cattle were seen passing without difficulty ; and it was con- 
fidently expected that before the monsoon bad swelled ,its 
waters, the campaign would be over. In pursuance of 
these views, General Stuart crossed to the noithem bank, 
and notwithstanding some vigorous resistance, and tfne 
very brisk sally^ by the garrison, succeeded in gaining a 
position in which he could effectually co-operate with the 
main attack. 

On the 9th AprU, Tippoo wrote a letter to General Harris, 
in Which he merely asked why the* English h^ entered his 
country, and made war upon him contrary 'to' subsisting 
treaties, which he had never violated. The general in re- 
turn briefly referred him to the letters of Marquis Wellesley, 
which put an end to the correspondence. Colonel Wilks, 
who usually lets us into the interior of the Mysore councils, 
leaves us here in the dark as to the views and feelings by 
which the Indian chief was actuated. Meantime the 
trenches had been opened, and the works proceeded regu- 
larly and rapidly. On the 20th and 26th, two strongly- 
intrenched posts, which guarded the approaches to the wall« 
were carried by attacks finder the direction, the one of 
Colonel Sherbrooke and the other of Colonel Wellesley. 
Before the second of these actions, the sultan, seeing his 
defences successiv^y fall, and the siege quickly advancing 
to its termination, resolved again to solicit a treaty, though 
sensible it must be purchased with extensive sacrifices. 
He wrote, referring to the letters of the governor-general^ 
and proposing a conference of ambassadors. &enoral 
Harris, in reply, after taking a view of recent events, an- 
nounced, as the positive ultimatum, the cession of lulf his 
dominions, the payment of two crores of rupees, one im- 
mediately, and another in six months ; finally, the delivciy 
of four of his sons, and four of his principal chiefs as hos- 
tages. These conditions were to he accepted in twenty- 
four hours, and the hostages and specie delivered in twenty* 
iaux. more : otherwise he reserved the right of extending 
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Aesedemands^ till they should include evea the pionsbnaL 
occupation of Seringapatam. 

These terms, certainly not favourahle, roused in the proud, 
mind of Tippoo a violent hurst of indignatwn.. He raved 
against the arrogance and tyranny of the' English, and 
declared his determination to abide the worst decrees oi 
fiite, and rather to die with anns in his hands than drag a 
wretched life as a dependant upon infidels^ and swelling 
the list of their pensioned rajahs and nabobs ; he resolved, 
in short, not to give a reply. But six days afterward, 
when the parallel had been completed, and nothing remained 
except the erection of the bieaching-batteries, he again 
Ivought down his mind to the attempt to gain either dehy 
or mitigatioa in the conditions of the treaty. A commu- 
nication was received from him on the 28th, acknowledge 
itig the letter of General Harris as a friendly one ; but adding,, 
that as the jpoints in question were weighty and not to be 
(included without the intervention of ambassadors, he pro- 
P<Med to send two vakeels, or confidential messengers, to 
treat upon the subject* The general, however, was fblly 
^tenuined not to^ admit any such overture. In his reply 
he claimed credit for not making an advance on the terms 
riready proposed, when by non-compliance they had been 
virtually declined. They were Jftill offered ; but no am- 
bassadors could be admitted, unless accompanied by the 
hostages and the tteasure ; and the time during which they 
would be received was to terminate next day at three o'clock. 
On perusing this answer, the energies of Tippoo's mind 
seemed entirely to £ul. Yielding to despair and gri^f rather 
than rage, he sank4nto a state of stupor, alternating with 
P^rozygnui of extravagiant and groundless exultatiom He 
^ longer, took any steady view of his danger, or rationally 
loUowed.out the means- by which it might sUll have been 
wertcd. 

At sunset, on the 28th, the place was marked out for the 
'^le^hing-batteries ; and, as they were only four hundred 
yards from the wall, no doubt was entertained of their 
"Pcedily effecting their purpose. Two, ef six and of fivo 
pn*).were erected, seventy yards distant from each other ;' 
^ 88 only one could be oouipleted by the ^morning of the 
^K its fire was directed, not against the spot intended to 
Be breached, which it was. not deHirable. the enemy should. 
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yet know; but againet the adjoining bastion, tvlioae fiie 
miffht have taken the assailants in flank. £nJUailiBg4>«t- 
tenes were also constracted, which weie expected to reader 
it impossible for the enemy to remain on tne walls during 
, the assault. On the 2d May, the two breachinff4>atteriee 
were completed, and opened their full fire upon the part of 
the Wall called the curtain. In the course of that day tbe 
works sustained extensive damage* and in twenty-foar noun 
the breach became nearly practicable ; in which view fas- 
cines, scaling-ladders, and other implements' of storm were 
brought into the trenches. Durfaig the previooB niglft 
Lieutenant Lalor had crossed the liver, which he found 
easily fordable, with a smooth rocky bottom, the rwtainmgw 
wall of the fortress being onl^ seven feet high, and present- 
ing no obstacle whatever to the passage of troops. On the 
night of the 8d there was a practicable breach of a honored 
feet wide, and one o'clock on the following day was fixed 
as the hour of assault. 

Tippoe meantime, as th^ term of his life and empbe i^ 
proached, instead of employing the usual means of deliveib 
ance from this extreme peril, occupied himself only m su- 
perstitious and delusive modes of prying into futurity. He 
nad recourse, in his despair, even to the luited and persecuted 
Bramins. They were instructed to practise, at immense 
cost, their wild and mystic incantations. AH the astrolo* 
gers, whether from hostile feelings to the sultan, or from 
seeing that their credit could not otherwise be sttpportad* 
announced the most imminent danger ; preicribing, how- 
ever, some absurd ceremonies and oblations by mich it 
might possibly be averted. Under their directions he went 
through a solemn ablution, offered a pompous sacrifice, and 
steadily contemplated his face reflected in a jar of oiL 
Somewhat reassured by these sage precautions, and per- 
suading himself that no attempt would be made during that 
day, he had sat (down to his forenoon meal, when tSinga 
arrived that the enemy were scaling the nmaqparts. He ran 
to meet them. ' 

The morning of the fourth day of May, 1799, had beat 
busily spent by the English in completing the breach, and 
making preparations for the assault. Tl^ stormiag-party 
was composed of npwuds of 4000 men* divided into two 
cdanms, who ware instntc^td, after entering the hiaacliy to 
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fie to the rifht and left along the top of the rampart. The 
eoaunatid was intraeted to General Baird, who had been 
nearly Ibor yean'minrared as a captive in the gloomy dmi« 
gesne of that fbrtrees which he was now about to enter aa 
a domiiMror. The troopa^ in silent and awful expectation, 
awdted the dedaive moment. A few minates hsfore one 
o'dock. General Band sent round orders, desiring eyevy 
man to be ready at an instaijt's notice. When the crisia 
came, ha mounted the parapet, and stood in full view of 
both armies, in an heroic attitude, heightened by his noble 
and commaiiding figure^ He then said, " Gome, my brave 
fellJows, follow me, and prove yourselves worthy the nieime 
orBritisH M^ldiers." Both columna^ sprang forward like 
lightning; add seven minutes had not elapsed when the 
feremoat aaeaiiants had crossed the river, leaped over the 
ditch, mouiited the breach, and planted their colours on its 
Buarant. They were met l^ a sallant band of Mysoreans, 
from whose attack they suffered severely ; but the breach 
was eoon crowded with British soldiers, ^o overcame every 
obstacle, .snd established themseltes on the rampart. Then, 
aooofding to the orders received, they pushed on to the 
right attd left, along the top of the wall. The right de- 
tachment, being supported by a powerful enfilading fire from 
the batteries, £ove before them the enemy, who scarcely 
made any resistance, flying out of the fort in great numbers, 
^— and many, letting themselves drop from the wall by their 
turbans, were dashed siffBinst the rocky bottom and killed. 
The English thus cleared the whole of the southern ram- 
part, and arrived at the eastern, where their advanced guard 
came in view of the place. 

The left column, meantime, encountered much more ee- 
riooB obstacles. On reaching the top of the wall they dis- 
covered, to their surprise, a deep ditch separating it from an 
inner rampart, where the enemy, in great force, kefrt up a 
destracUve fire. The garrison at this point, too, animated 
by the arrival of the sultan in person, gallantly defended 
soceeseive traversea, formed across the path of the assail- 
aois. The situation of the latter became critical ; ail the 
commiissioned officenr who led the attack were either killed 
or wounded^ and Lieutenant Farquhar, having assumed 
the coramMid, fell ipunediately, and fm succeeded by Bri- 
gade-iB*jor Lambton. Meantime Captain GoodaU, with - 

Vol. ll^h 
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detachffieitt from the right, had forced Mm way cnret ih» 
ditch, seized the inner rampart, and commenced npon the 
enemy a flanking-fire similar to that with which thej had 
tp severely annoyed his coantrymen. The Myioteans were 
accordingly driven to a spot where they beheld in their rear 
the other column which had advanced from th^ ri^t. See- 
ing themselves thus completely hemmed in, they fled ta« 
multuouslj, escaping by eveiy possible jiMttlet from the in* 
tiess, which was thus left completely^in the hands "of the 
besiegers. 

General Baird, meantime, after the trimnphaat snecess 
of the right cbtumn, had allowed his troops an interval of 
rest, when certain officers brought notice that they had dis- 
covered the palace, and seen, in a species of durbar or conitt 
a number of persons assembled, several of whom appeared 
to be of high consideration. The commander immediately 
directed Major Allan, who seems to have been well quafi- 
fied for this delicate task, to summon tl^eni to an immediate 
surrender, in order to avert the calamities that would be in- 
evitable were the royal resifltoce to be taken by storm. Thi» 
officer, on going tb^ards the palace, saw several persons in 
a sort of balcony, to whom he arniounoed his messaine. 
They manifested the greatest consternation, and soon brou^t 
th6 killedar, or ffovemor, who appeared much embarrassed^ 
and endeavoured to gfun time ; but the major insisted upon 
entering, with two other officers, by a broken part of ihe wall. 
He found a terrace, on which was a numerous assemUage 
of armed men, before whom he Iftid his conditions, and la- 
boured to tranquillize their minds, not only by presentii^g a 
white flag, but by placing his sword in their hands. They 
appeared alarmed and irresolute, positively declaring that 
Tippoo was not in the palace, thouffh his family and two 
of his sons were ; but, on the majoi?s ureing the necessity 
of speedy decision, they vrithdrew as if for consultation* 
Persons were observed movuig hastily backwaid and for- 
ward thnwgh the palace, in a manner that caused toome 
anxiety ; but Major Allan, fearing to excite suspicion or 
betray any symptom of doubt, declined the advice of his 
companions to take back his sword. At length, on his ui^ 

Sent solicitation, he was admitted to see (he princes, whom 
e found seated on a carpet, surrounded by noonerotts at- 
tendants. «The recollection^" says Major Allan, **of 
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lfoisi^Deen» whom on a fonner occagjon I had aean delivend 
api with his brother, hoetages to Marquis ConiwalIis,-~the 
sad reverse of their fortunes, — their fear, which, notwith- 
standing th^ir stnig^gles to eonceal it, was but too evident, 
-r^zcited the strongest emotions of com]>assion in my mind. 
I took Moi£a-Deeh hy the hand, and endeavoured by every 
mode in mv power to remove his fears." This prince- con- 
aurred with the oUiers in giving assurance Uiat the padskA 
was not in the palace, — and, dn the urgent representation 
of the British officers, he agreed, with strong reluctance, 
that the gate should be thrown open* General Baird had 
already approached with a large body of tnx^ and instantly 
sent back the major with Colonel Close to bring out the 
princes. After much alarm, and many objections, these 
young persons allowed themselves to be conducted into the 
presence of the British commander. The general waa 
greatly irritated from having just heard that thirteen pria- 
imers had been murdered during the siege ; aind his feehngs 
w«re probably heightened by .the rec<Mlection of his own 
muSeringa in the same place ; but when he saw these un- 
fortunate youths led out as captives, every harsher senti- 
ment yielded to that of pity, and he gave them the most solemn 
assurances that they had nothing to fear. They were es- 
corted to the camp with arms presented, end all the hon> 
oars due to their rank. 

General Baird's object being now to obtain possession of 
the person of the sultan, he prmeded, with a body of troops, 
to make the most diligent search in every corner of the pal- 
ace. He forbore, indeed, to enter the zenana, but strictly 
guarded eveiy passage by which any one could leave it. 
No trace of the individual he sought could anywhere be 
found ; till at length, by severe tbeats, a confession waa 
extorted fiom the kuledar, that his master was lying wounded, 
as he supposed, in a gateway, to which he offered to con- 
duct the British commander. The latter immediately ac- 
companied him to the spot, where he beheld a mournful 
r^Ie : it was here that the fiercest combat had raged ; 
wounded and dead were lying piled in heaps over each 
other ; while the darkness which had just follen rendered 
the scene still more dismal. It was indispensable, however, 
immediatelT to aseeitain the foot; torches were brought, 
and the bodief suooessively ra&oved, till they ^aoovered thi 
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fultan'* hone, then his palanquin, and beneath il ft wovnAid 
man, who was soon leoogpi^ as a oonfidential serrantt 
and who pointed tmt the spot where his master had falkik 
llie body was found, and forthwith identified by the kiUe- 
dar and the other attendants. The features were in no de- 
cree distorted, but presented an aspect of stem c^omposnie ; 
the eyes were open, aiid ^e aj^antnce 'Of life was so 
irtrong, that Colonel Wellesley and Major Allan <iould not, 
for some time, believe him actnally deali It appean, thai 
after having issued aimed 6om the palace, with a hand of 
tjrasty followers, he saw the English adwuicing aleog the 
rampart, and his men flying. He rallied them by the ut- 
most efforts «f his voiee aiSl example, shooting seyeial of 
the enemy with his own hand ; and he thus Called forth 
that resistance which had proved so formidable. At length* 
when the determined valour of the British troops prevailed 
against all opposition, he was left at one time alitooet alensb 
and obliged to accompany the fugitives ; but, with a fow 
resolute adherents, he maintained the oombsit, till, being 
exposed to a fire from different quarters, he ,iiieceiv«d twe 
musket-balls in the side. His horse was killed. under him; 
and, becoming faint with the loss of blood, he was unabie 
to^make his way through the crowd. He was oveiiaken by 
a pUfty of the conquerors, when one of his attendants be- 
sought him, as the only means of saving his life, lo aakt 
himself known ; but he peremptorily forbade the diedoeore. 
An £n^h soldier then made an attempt to dMach his 
sword-belt, when the sultan, with all his remaining stroigthi 
made a cut aUthe man, and wounded him near the knee* 
The soldier presently fired a ball, which entered tb» tem- 
ple, and the wound proved speedily mortal. The body vae 
carried to the palace, and was afterward interred, with royal 
honours, in the splendid sepulchre of the Llil Bang, erected 
by Hyder. 

Thua terminated a dynasty which, though short, and 
limited in respect of territorial dominion, was uadoabtedly 
the most vigorous and best organized of any that had spnHtf 
out of the wreck of the Mogul empire. It arose, hodeeof 
fiEom the distracted state of India, and rested ahnoat entifslf 
on the personal character of its two rulers, the qualities m 
whose minds, strikinff though dissimilar, we have had fs* 
peatfld occasion to describe. It may be ftirthcr nelitf^ 
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"hmewti that while Hyder entered on hU earner trnable to 
lead or write, and renuuned.^ways a stranger to theie pri- 
maiy elements of . human knowledge) Tippoo, amid the most 
active cares of government,- retained the habits and eharac* 
ter of a man of letters. He read and wrote almost inces- 
santly, carried on an extaisive correspondence, and became 
the historian of his own exploits. Yet the adoption of 
hasty and superficial theories, in. preference to the practical 
good sense which had guided his predecessor, led turn often 
mto crude and rash innovations, which were followed br 
disastrous consequences. The absolute indifference with 
which the subject of religion was viewed by Hyder, thouffh 
marking a d^gi^ed state of moral feeling, induced him m 
his administration to adopt the wise measure of general tol- 
4»ration. Tippoo's mind, on the contraiy) was occupied, 
and almost engrossed, Iht his Musfulman zeal, which be- 
came the chief source of his crimes and follies. He fiui* 
cied himself a sort of niilitant aposde, who was to spread 
lus faith over the world. Combining this design witn his 
projects of ambition, he waged sacred wars on every side ; 
against the Nazarene English, against the Bramin Mahrat- 
tas, against the pagan and licentious nayrs. Ultimately, 
as we have seen, he sank into the most childish supersti- 
tion, calling not only upon tibe Mohammedans, but the 
persecuted Hindoos, to practise their arts of divination. 
After the capture of Seringapatam; when his repositories 
were searched, along with treaties, state-papers, and politi- 
cal correspondence, there was found a record of his dreami 
and their interpretation, of which Colonel Beatson has pre- 
served some curious specimens. At one time, when he was 
threatened with axi invasion of the Mahrattas, he dreamed 
that a young man came up and accosted him, who in the 
course of conversation proved to be a female. Hence iie 
sagely inferred that his enemy, who at first had a manly 
and formidable appearance, would in battle prove no better 
than women. On another occasion, when he was about to 
make war with the native Christians, he was favoured with 
a vision of a cow and a calf,. the farmer resembling a tiger 
in aspect and fiereene«> ; it had a slight motion in its forer 
legs, but no hind-legs. Tippoo resolved to kill this cow, but 
awoke before he accomplished his purpose. Hence, how 
erer^ he thought himself entitled to infer, that be would 
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Idli t]i« Chrifftiuis at he had propoMd to kill the oow ; that 
the dight moTenaent of the fore-legs indicated faint attelnptg 
at lesiitance, while the absence of the hinder legs proved 
that they woold have no alliances to support them. These 
lucubrations fonn a strange contrast to his disi^ay of talent 
on other occasions ; nof can it be wondered that publie meas- 
ures resting upon such conclusions should not always have 
proved Terr prosperous. 

This pnnce, owinr to his long wars with the Engfish, 
his crael treatment of the captives, and the imbittered en" 
mity which he manifested, was regarded by them almost as 
m monster in human shape. Yet when their armies pene- 
trated into the intorior of his kingdom, they found it nour- 
ishing, highly cultivated, and seemingly well governed. His 
people always showed. a strong attachment to him, and the 
mhabitants of the ceded districts were ever iready to embrace 
his cause. But to the conquered nations he was at all times 
a cruel master, and rendered himself the dbject of their hi- 
extinguishable hatred ; to which cause his downfall may, m 
a great measure, be attributed. It has been said, with the 
gen!eral approbation of British authors, that '* Hyder was 
bom to create an empire, Tippoo to lose one ;" jet it may 
be observed, that he maintained a complete ascendency over 
an the native states, some of whom had matohed, and even 
over-matehed his father. He fell beneath the English 
power, employed on a scale? and wielded with an ability, of 
whichf in the course of Indian history, there had been no 
example. 

Mysore, having been thus completely conquered, lemained, 
as to its fature arrangements, entirely at the diepoeal <»f the 
British government. The Mahrattas had taken no share 
in the expedition, and the nisam would be obliged to con- 
tent himself with whatever the victon mig^t choose to gire. 
' The governor-general took for the company, in fiill sove- 
reignty, the coast of Canara, the distnct of Coimbetoori 
the passes of the Ghauts, and Serihgapatam itself, the 
capital and main channel of intercourse. He thus secured 
the yrhold seacoast, and ad easy communication across the 
peninsula. To the nizam was assigned a large tract of 
territory adjoining to his dominions. Another portion was 
yeserved for the purpose of bemg ofiered to the Mahrattas, 
en conditions whicbi however, as will be hereafter seen, 



tbey did not chocMe to sccept There xcnuuiMd vet an ex* 
tensbc district in the interior of Mysore) which Marquis 
Wellesley judged most expedient not to partition, but to form 
it into a native kingdom under the protection and control of 
Britain. The question th^ arose as to the prince in wliom 
the supreme dicniity was to be yested. The governor-gen- 
eral would not OETe been disinclined to bestow it on one of 
the,&nd(jrc^ Tippoo; but he justly considered) that the 
recollection of the recent greatness of their house must 
have rendered them -always hostile to the power by 
whom its downfidi had been achieved. It appeared, there- 
fore^ more advisable, after making a liberat, provision for 
these princes, ta draw forth from uieir deep humiliation the 
ancient race of the Rajahs of Mysore, to whom the neople 
Vere still fondly attached. The representative of this house, 
a aifioc of five years old, and his mother^ were Ibund in 
great povvrty 9iA neglect ; from which, amid the applansee 
of their countrymen, they were raised to the splendour and 
to some shaxe of the power of Asiatic royalty* 
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CHAPTER IV» la 

^reat Power of tlw M8hratta»~fih«as«eMBd« as lfaij»li— AUs ▲dnlBto' ^ 

tration of Ballajee Wishwanath— B^jee Rao ■ncmeda--IUae of Hot- ^; 

kar and Sindla— Great Power of tbe Peishwa— Reduction of the Pi- ^ 

rate Angria— Madoo Rao becomos Pefahwa-^His able GoTerament— ^f 

Ragot>br~He ia expelled b]r the Miniatera^Foraw an AlUaoce wilb ,^ 

the Gtovernment of Bombay— Keatinf'a Expedltioo^Proeeedinga ai . 

Bombay dlaallowed— TVeaty— War renewed— March acaiost Fioonab *' 
—Shameful Capitulation-^ampaicn of General Goddiird'Explata 

of Fopham and CAnae— Mahratcas allied wtlh Britain^Inereaaed « 

Power of Mabadiyee Sindia— Hia Death— Death of lUdoo Rao— . 

Variona Intrigues— Jealouaies of Britain— DiaaenaioDa of Ciiodta aid ' 

' Holkar— Defeat of Sindia and tbe Peiahwa— Subaidiary Alliance with i 

Britain— Opening of the Campaign~-General Walleatoy oniavs Fo» \ 
nah— Negotiations With Sindia and the Ai^ of Berar— Hoatiliiios 
commcnced^Battle of Asaaye— Oi Argaom— Siege of Gawilghyr— 

Treaty with the Ri^ah of Berar— Force of the Enemy in Central Hin- « 

doatan— Battle of Coel— Capture of Aiighur— Hednetion of Delhi— \ 

The Mofful Emperor— Final , Defeat of tbe Enemy— Treaty with , 
Sindia— Rupture with Hollar— Retreat of Colonel Monaon — Si««e of 
Delhi— DeAMits sustained by Holkar— Siege of Bhur^pore— Repulse of 

the Engiiah— TreMy— noatUe Conduct of Sindia— New l^slam of i 

.Policy in Britain— Iftarqiiia ComwaiUs cornea o«t as Oovamor-iana' i 

ral— Diea, and ia aucceeded by Sir George Barlow— Tniitiaa with , 
Sindia and Holkai^Lord Minto'a Administratioa. 

In proBectttiiiff, without interruption, the train of Britiih 
conquest in Southern India, we have lost sight of the M^ali- 
rattas, unless in respect to their relations with the goTern* 
mept of M^rsore. Tto reader, however, will recollect the 
steps by which that people raised themselves on the decline 
of the Mo^ul empire, and became the most powerful instru- 
ment in its overthrow. They would even have occupied its 
place had they not encountered the more regular and for- 
midable armies of the Afghans, from whom they sustained 
two such mighty defeats as would have annihilated any 
force which did not possess in itself a strong principle w 
vitality. But they soon recruited their strengtn out of the 
warlike and roving population of their moimtain districts ; 
and as the Afghans did not attempt a peimanent estahliAr 
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Mit ill Hindofftan, the MahnttM aeqiiind agdh a dteided 
)n!{KMidez«nc0 among the native states of India. Only 
Myioiia, in the height of its greatness, for a short time die- 
patod their eupremacj ; but when that throne was first 
shaken, aiad then subTerted, the foreign power bj which this 
trionqph had been adueved became the only rival to the 
Mabrattae ; and the question soon arose, which of the two 
was to n^e the pouthem peninsnla. Before cMaing to the 
grand straggle, however, some internal movements of this 
govexnaaent, a^d some previous transactions with the Eng- 
lish preetdenciea, will demand our notice. 

Sevajee had ruled with nearly absolute power over his 
rade lellowere, and the reverence cherished for his name 
enabled him to transmit the Mahratta sceptre to his poe- 
\mtf» Bat princes bom to a throne were little likely to 
po se e ss the active and daring hardihood necessary for 
Tnarting in the iteps of such a progenitor. Indulging in 
ease aAd voluptuousness, they gradually intrusted tM afdo*- 
e«a oonesms of government and war to their ministers and 
MMrale. Then followed a consequence almost inevitable 
m oriental systems : the minister, or still more the genenj^ 
in whoee hands the actual administration was lodged, and 
who had the dif posal of all &voura and offices, soon became 
the depositary of the real power, whom the sovereign would 
have sought in vain to displace, being in fact his master and 
thai of the kingdooik. Yet a certain reverence attached to 
the original race, and the recollections connected with the 
history of its (bunder would have made it unsafe actually 
to depose the legitimate rajah. It was much easieic Hnd 
safer to maintain him in ease and luxury, as a splendid page- 
anty deprrred of all real authority; which was in truth 
exeictsed in his name by the individual who presided in the 
eooncil or army. 

This consummation, which always took place in two or 
three generations, was, in the case now before us, preeipi* 
tated by a remarkable accident. At the capture of Raree» 
in 1690, by the troops of Aurengxebe, the grandeon of So* 
Tafee and his mother fell into the hands of the oon^eronu 
Ther were earned to the Mogul countiy, where Begum 
Sahib, the emperor's daughter, took an interest in the young 
and illustrious captive, wd obtained permission to edn6ate 
under her own eye. . Aurengxebe, in vintinf Ua 
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liaxighteK, «aw and coiitis6t#d a fondiiess for the ftnA^ 
vrhom, instead of his proper name of Sevaj<^ lie tned.tQ 
■address by that of Shae, which alluded, i» an iionieal 
manner, to the thievish Tocation of his aneestois* He nMir* 
ried him successively to the daughters of two ooMndmble 
chiefs of his own, nation, and celebrated his nuptials bjr licli 
pesents, among which was the swoed of hts . father, taken 
in his capital, and distinguished in the East under the name 
of Bhowanee* 

After the death of Aurengzebe, Shao leoudned with that 
emperor^s son Azim, who, wishing to excite divisima in 
the Mahratta nation, then canying on aforious predatmy 
warfare against the Moguls, sent home the young prinee^ 
Duriitfhis absence the regencylia^ been held by hiaeouatit 
RajahRamah, and afterward by the widow of that officer^ 
Tara Bye, whp felt exceedingly inclined to continue in ib» 
exercise pf her high functions ; but the people xetainad 
such an attachment to the direct line, of Sevajee that iIm 
was obliged to give way, and Shao, in March, 1708, 



seated on ^m throne of his ancestors. During a long re^ft 
he' displayed eome ability, and did not absolutely sink fivMB 



his place as a sovereign ; yet the debilitating influenee of 
hereditary succession was heightened by his education in tho 
heart of the Mogul aeraglio. He soon discovered a fiTefy 
taste for pleasuge, and a disposition to devolve cm odien 
the burdensome caaes of government. Fortunately for him- 
self Or at least for the greatness of the state, he placed hia 
chief confidence in Ballajee Wishwanath. This future head 
of the Mahmtta £on|ederacy occupied ori^ally an inieriBr 
situation in the revenue ; and at his first nse had so little of 
the adventurous character of his tribe, that he ooold not ut 
upon horseback without a man on each side to support him* 
His consummate talents and address, however, soon laiaed 
him to high consideration with Shao, whose object was rather 
to r^stahlish order, and cement his power by a concaliatoiy 
system, than te kad kis countrymen in their piedatoiy cam- 
paigns. By a most able negotiation, this minister extrieated 
his master from a quarrel with Angria, and indaeed that 
powerful chief te nwn kis supremacy. Shao was so highly 

5 leased with him -on this occasion, that he raised him to the 
ignity of peishwot usually translated general ; but whii 
onbxaping as it dididlifae branches of ' ' '^ 
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tsbcve had more analogy to the office of viaef hi the Otto- 
nan MDpire. Batlajee soon engroBsed the whole power,- 
uid raled wisely and ably, but rather as a legislator than » 
warrior. He -contrived, b^ ties of common interett, to unite* 
together the somewhat discordant and tnrbulent element* 
of which the Mahralta confederacy was composed, and io> 
ft them for those united efforts that afterward rendered them 
so fonaidable. He introduced order into the finances, en- 
omiraged agricnlture^ and reduced all the branches of ad- 
namstratioR into a regular system. ,. 

After a brief goremmient of six years, which, howerer, 
wu found enfficiently long to effect these important objects, 
BaU^ee died in October, 1720, leaving two sons, the eldest 
of whom, Bajee Rao or Row, had b^n trained under hia 
^f^n eye both to bnsiiiess and arms, and had proved him- 
self m the former equal, in the latter superior, to hi» 
parent and preoepttor. He urged his m»iter to much bolder 
idisBies of ambition than had occupied the views of Wish- 
^'nath. He pointed out the Mogul empire, in which all 
^ IiMlian ideas of greatness were centred, reduced now to 
■Beh a state of weakness and disunion that it presented aik 
<U7 prey to the first bold assailant. Shao, though not 
pcnonally a soldier, was dazzled by these prospects of do- 
■union, and gave his entire sanction to the designs of hia 
minister. The peishwa, however, disturbed by domestic 
'^Tyi and involved in a contest with the nizam, or Subah- 
<lv of the Deccan, could not for some years follow up his 
riews of affgnindizement. Having at length assembled his 
foiees, and begun his march to tne main seat of Mogul 
power, he was seized with a sudden illness, and died on the 
Iwiks of the Neibudda in 1740, after holding Ms high 
office for nineteen years. Under him two chiefs, Holkar 
•»d Sindia, who, with their posterity, were destined to dis- 
pttte'the sovereignty of Hindostan, rose from very low stations 
into considerable importance. The former, a Mahratta of 
the class of sudfa or labourers, had, by his military talents 
wxl spirit, collected a small party of horse, vnth which he 
"J^hed himself to the army of the peishwa. Sindia, 
JjJ^ claiming^ descent from a family, of the high-born 
|<»e of Rajpoots, belonged to a decayed and illegitimate 
*^>H:h, and had sunk po low that he began his career by 
^nying the peishwa's slippers ; yet by the diligence and 
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dexteritr with winch he ezecqtad thU'inenial ftnctkn, lis 
attnuiea the notice of that oommander, and laid the foon- 
dation of his own gieatneto« Theee two chiefii, having dle* 
tin^ished thteisehres by several militaij exploit^ roe* 
fiaduallj, till at length they were intnuted wHh aepaanite 
eommande. FaTdund by the gmeial prapeneity of tl» 
Hindoos to obey only their imoMdiate sapmofs, they Mib* 
sequently acquired an independent poHtieal power. 

The office of peishwa was now nearly estabtidied ae he* 
reditaTv, and the eldest son of Bajee Rao^ who prefixed to 
his Iklher's name that of Ballaiee, after some opposition 
from Raghojee Bhonslay, another aspirant, snoelwded to 
this high station. The disputes with this last chieftain^ 
however) and other oocurrences, suspended the design ci 
subverting ^e imp^al throne* The ordinary exaction of 
chout, or a fourth of the tribute^ was stxpolated to bo pnid 
by the Mogul, while Raghojee made the most desommg 
inroads into Bengal. In 1 749 Shao clied, when the dignity 
of rajab» which had been in some degree maintained by hni 
]|>eraonal character as well as his deioent from Sevmjee, sank 
mto total instgilificance. Ballajee even intended to sap* 
press it altogether, especially as there was seme doabt a»to 
the legitimacy of the young prince nominated to the so^ 
cession ; but after some consideration he determined to pre* 
serve, though with reduced state and expense^ this shadow 
of roj^alty. His measures were strenuously opposed by 
Suckwar Bye, the favourite wife of the late rajah ; but that 
lady, among other manoeuvres, had rashly announced an 
intention to devote herself to the flames on the death of her 
husband. The petshwa contrived, even while apparentbf 
dissuadmg her from ftilfilling this design, to brmg it before 
her family and the public in such a manner as made it im- 
possible for her, accinrding to Indian ideas,^ to avoid this 
dreadful sacrifice. Having gained over Raghojee Bhonslay, 
and transferred the seat of government from Satarato Poo* 
nab, the peishwa became the sole and nndispated head of the 
Mahratta confederation. For several years he was involved 
in foreign connexions, the wars and poKtics of the Ilecean 
and Carnatic, anfl the reduction of the piraUcal power of 
An^a. The last of these objects gave rise to oertaia 
adiuevements of a memorable description, in whidi tho 
English bore the most conspicuous part. 
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The ooMt of tke Concan, between Bombay and Goa» 
wbkk belonifs to the Mahratta territory, hae always been 
the teat of tribes who exercised in piratical expeditions 
those predatoiy" habits which elsewhere impelled them to 
iniwds by IsouL In the middle of the seventeenth century, 
doling the ifiist rise of the Mahrattas, and while they were 
eunymg on a maritime war with the Mogul, one of their 
officers, Conigee Angria, conceived the design of founding an 
independent kingdom. He was peaiU taSed by the natural 
bamer of precipitous rocks, which along this coast rises 
eot of the sea, 14ce the hiU-forts from the Indian plain. On 
the two insulated clifEs of Oheria and Sevemdroog leigned 
this chief and hie successors of the same name, where they 
became more and more formidable, till at length they felt 
themselves able to cope with the greatest European powers, 
ud even aspired to the dominion -of the In^an seas. 
They made many valuable captures jfrom different nations, 
who, through diead of their power, could not proceed along 
these coasts without a convoy. In February, 1754, a Dutch 
•quadron of three ships, carrying 50, 36, and 18 guns re^ 
spectively, was attacked, and the whole either burned or 
taken. The British then considered themselves called upon 
to take vigorous steps for putting down this growing and 
du^[erous power; and the Mahrattas willingly aQoided 
their co-operation. In March, 1755, Comnudore. James 
niled with a squadron against Sevemdroog, Where Angria's 
fleet was stationed ; but his ships, on the approach of tho 
"AeoT, slipped their cables and ran out to sea. They were 
of Ujpit constmctioo, and the crews, by festening to flagw 
>^^ their robes, quilts, and even tuibans, caught evexy 
breath of wind, and con^letely outsailed the English. The 
commodore then steered for the place itself whic^ wa« 
tonnd to consist of several forts on the island and opposite 
^'^ the works of which wera either cut out of the solid 
^ck, or strongrly framed of blocks ten or twelve feet square, 
oy throwing in bombs, however, which blew on a Iar|^ 
''^Bguine, and caused a general confli^ration in the prinet* 
I N BtroDghold, he spread such an alarm, that the inhabitants 
' ^ garnaon successively evacuated the different stations. 
I ^-adoural Watson, having arrived with a mqch lurter 
; °^^ prooeeded to the attack of Gheria, the camtal, whwh 
Coloaqi CUve undertook to blockade on the laad aide. On 
V<w..«.-M 
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the llth Febraary, 1759, the ships took their statioifii ftod 
next day opened so tremendous a fire, that the batteries 
were soon silenced. On the 13th the enemy delivered up 
the town, solely, ^as it appeared, through terror at iMs 
overwhelming discharge of artillery; for the fortifica- 
tions, constructed of solid rock and huge blockir of stone, 
were of such strength that no weight of metal could ever 
have efiected a breach. The treasure, ships, guns, and 
every thing constituting the strength of this piratical state 
fell kito the hands of the victorious squadron. 

The influence of the Mahratta confederation continued 
constantly to increase. Sindia and Holkar, on the invita- 
tion of the Nabob of Oude had crossed the Jumna, and 
invaded the Rohilla territory, which they soon overran, but 
were obliged to retire on the approach of the Afghan mon- 
arch. But it was not till 1760^ and 1761 that ttume grand 
expeditions were undertaken which promised at fint to 
mike them masters of the Mogul throne, and extend their 
dominion over the whole of India. Having called forth, 
however, the strength of Ahmed AbdaHa, they experienced 
those signa) overtlcrows^ particularly in the battle of Panni- 
put, which we have already noticed in tracing the ^ ^^ 
that empire. The tidings of that fatal day filled all Maha- 
rashtra with moumingw The disaster pressed with peculiar 
weight on Ballajee Rao, who^ having suffered for some time 
under dectimng- health, fell a vietiih to grief, and died in 
June, 1761. . 

The ofiice of peishwa was now become quite hereifitaiy, 
and Madoo Rao, son of the deceased, was immediately ele- 
vated to that distinguished rank, under the regency of his 
uncle, Ragonaut Rap. This chief, afterward well known 
to the English under the familiar name of Rjagoba, had 
already acquired Considerable military reputation. Four 
years, however, had not elapsed, when the young: peishwa 
showed a power and decision of diaracter which fitted him 
for executing in person the duties of Kis exalted station. 
In 1764 and 1766 he undertook his celebrated expedition 
against flyder, the triumphaiit issue of which displayed at 
once his own abilities, and the ahnost inexhaustible re- 
sources of his military system. He carried on also, chiefly 
through the agency of his seneral Trimbuck Mama, the 
other enterprise against Hyder which b mentio»Ml in the 
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MtUuj of that prince. Finally, towards the dote of his 
leifD, the peishwa affaia undertook to establish the Mab> 
latta anpremaey in the veiy centre of Mogul power. A 
great anny under Sindia orerran Rohileund, and Shah 
AUum, who inherited the mighty name of Great Mogul, 
having exchanged the protection of the English for that of 
the Mahrattas, enabled this people to seize all that was left 
of the power which had so long, been held supreme over 
India. 

Madoo Rao made very considerate improvements in the 
difieient brandies of government, especially in the coUec- 
iion of the reveime aiul the administration of justice. He 
e^uU aot extirpate the oonuption which is deeply rooted in 
Hindoo poUtics; but v he studiously aifoided protection to 
agriculture, which, allowing for the inferior fertility cf the 
country, was then mon flourishing in. Maharashtra than in 
any ether part of Hindostan. T& revenue drawn from the 
people is estimated by Mr, Grant Duifat ten millions ster- 
ling, of which, however, little more than seven entered the 
treasoiy. The army consisted of 50,000 good cavalry, 
which, with the contingents ef Sindia, HoUw« and other 
feudatory chieft, might raise it to 100^000. They were 
followed to the field by crowds of irregular infantry, who 
were little better than camp-followers, and by bands of 
Pindaxee horse, fit only for plunder, but very eminently 
skilled in that vocation. 

Madoo Rao died in 1772 without issue, and was suc- 
ceeded by his next brother Narrain Rao, a youth not more 
than eeventeep. ^e was placed in a difficult situation : the 
office of. peishwa, after having crushed beneath it that of 
rajah, was itself beginning to lose its unity and force. His 
unde, Ragobaii was not likely to view without jealousy the 
elevatioi^ of so young a rival ; while a body of experienced 
ministera, trained uiuer successive peishwas to a thorough 
acquaintance with the afiairs of 8ta&, were beginning to 
aim at the supceme direction. In these circumstances, a 
tempoiaiy and apparent calm was followed 1^ » dreadful 
commotion. On ike morning of the 30th August, 1773, 
ICamun Rao, having^ observed some unusual agitation 
among the troop% desured one of ihe mi«istei]s to be on the 
alert ; but the warning was neglected. The unfortunate 
prince ha4 gone in t)^ simoon to repose in a private 
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efaamber, when a band of soldien bunt bj an ttbrnaan 
trance into tbe palace. Thej at fint pretended that tbey 
dame to demand anean of pay, about ^Hiich thej bad fiir 
•ome time been damouring ; Imt it ioon appeared that tliejr 
were impelled by a darker purpose. Nanrain Rao, miaed 
from slumber, ran into his uncle*a apartmenta, and thivw 
bimeelf into bis uncle's arms, entreating that he would 
save him. The latter at first apptered to intenoae in 
fayouT of his nephew ; but Somer Sing, the ringleader, aaidf 
** I have not gone thus hr to ensure my own destmction ; 
let him ffo, or you shall die with Um.'* Ragoba then ex- 
tricated hhnself from the grasp of the yonUi, whom* as 
well as a ftdthihl serymt thi^ had dnnc round hie neck, the 
oonspinton instantly pierced with then* swordap 
• AU eyes wen turned to Ragoba, as the person by whom 
alone this crime must have been suffgested: For sottie 
time no proof could be ebtained, till Ram Basttee, one ^ 
the most respectable and upright of the ministera, havng 
collected various evidencee, broucht the charge so home to 
him, that he at length confessea he had slcned the ovder 
to seise the penon of his nephew, but demed havinff 
in any degree sanctioned his death. A numerous body of 
Indian poHticians still believe that mitk was- the truth, and 
that a mora criminal hand made an alteration in the wrilhig^ 
of which traces were asserted to be visiUe. Ill these caees» 
however, the strong feelings of the puUic always adopt tho 
darker belief; yet Kaffoba mounted without oppositio& the 
throne to which he had thus paved the way, ana poon after 
denarted (m an expedition against Hyder, who was in the 
field attempting to ragain some of ttke territoiy lost in tho 
Ibrmer war. But daring his absence on this occasion, tho 
ministers, partly sharing the indignation of the public^ 
partly seeing the opportunity of drawing into theur own 
hai|ds the supreme authority, entered into a combinatioti 
finr raising to die ofike of peishwa the unbon son of Gnnga 
Bye, Widow of the late peishwa, who had been left in • 
state of j»egnancy . The ladjr was conveyed to the ftnCrass 
of Poorundui^ accompanied, it is alleged, by a number of 
Bramins' wives in the same condition, that m the event of 
the issue proving a female, a male diild might be immedi- 
ately substituted. Ragoba, meantime, had been oeroplgtajy 
•QCCeitfiU in his war against Hyd«; but leanung tho daa» 
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gen lo wbidi he was exposed «t home, hastily coneliided a 
peace* and having endeavoured, by extensive coi^cessionsj 
to oraciliate the nizam, hastened back towards Poonah. 
The ministers sent against hipi Trinbock Mama, the most 
warlike of their body, who confidently expected to raise his 
military haae still higher by the defeat of the peishwa. He 
was fttaHy disappoihtetd* That ruler, thoufh with an in« 
ferior army, charged in person at the head of a select corps 
«^ ten thousand men, and in twenty minutes completely 
tooted the army of Trimbuck, who fell, mortally wounded 
into the hands of his adversaiy. Had the conqueror prt^ 
ceeded direct upon Poonah, where, on the arrival of the 
tidin|;s, the utmost confusion and consternation prevailed, 
he might probably have resumed, almost without oppositiouy 
the power and dignity of peishwa. But, on the contrary. 
he maiehed northwaid towards the Nerbudda, in hopes ot 
being joined by Holkar and Sindia, who had encamped in 
that qnartex. By tUs step he lost a favourable opportunity ; 
the govermttent of Poonah recovered firom its jpanic, and 
collected a foroe of 50,000 men, while by intrigues and 
high offers they had induced the* nizam to break treaty with 
their enemy, and to co-operate in their designs. To czovm 
their good fortune Gunga Bye produced a son,' declared, 
indeed, by the opposite party to be supposititious, but now 
befieved te have been the genuine offspring of JNfarrain Rao. 
At the age of forty days, the infant was foimally inaugur- 
ated in the office of peishwa. 

Ragoba's ovm army were so disgusted with the course he 
had followed, that tkey deserted in great numbers, and, after 
passing the Neibudda, he found himself at the head of 
only 7000 cavalry^ .At Indore, notwithstanding, he met 
Sindia and Holkar, firom whom he received a cordial reeep<* 
tioa and Mberal promises, and was empowered to recruit ma 
Chinned ra^ks nom their territory. ^ He then advanced to 
the banks of the Tuptee, vrith the view of completing the 
negotiation into which he had entered with the English 
government at Bombay. 

It was at that juncture a fiivourlte object with the company 
to seeare their possession of that settlement, by adding to it 
the port '6f Bassein, with Salsette and several smaller islands 
in its vieinity. Permission had been given to maintain an 
envoy at the eoort of Poonah, who was instneted to watch 

M3 
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every opportunit j of obtnlning these nnidi-deelied- ttmUmm, 
The Bombay government, on receiving the epplicatioiii 
from Rftgoba for aid to restore him to snpreme fbwer, de- 
termined to employ it as the means «f accomptishiof thefe 
own purposes^ It was contrary, indeed, to the dirteotioiis 
and policy of the company to interfere in the intemial die* 
ptttes of tile native powers ; and the snpport of a tistiiper 
and assassin was no very ereditable mode of realizing tliefv 
objects. Bat these considerations vrere overlooked; and 
inaeed on this last point their defenders assert thai th&f 
were very imperfectly informed, and really b^eved Ragoba 
innocent of the murder, and the peishwa illegittmate. 
Even that prince, however, started when he heard tiie 
enormous conditions which his new allies attaehed to their 
assistance, particularly the cession of Bassein and Salsette. 
Bnt, seeing that Sindia and Holkar^ on vrhom he placed 
modi dependence, had been gained over by his enemies, ha 
fek the necessity of submitting to every demand oi tba 
English, who, in the mean time, had taken the Uberty €i 
possessing themselves of >Salsette md its dependeneiea. 
in req^ect to their requisition, indeed^ of a large sum of 
money, he was obliged to profeai, what his4srewMtaBOM 
rendered exoeedinn^ probiole, an absolute inabifity to for- 
nirii it ; but deposited jewels to the value of six lacks of 
rupees, and stipulated the cession of an extent <^ terri- 
tory from which the sum demanded migfat afterward be 
drawn. 

Witii a view to the ftdfflment of this treaty; Ck^onel 
Keating landed at Oambay with a force which was raised 
to 2600 men. Having^ begun his march, he was joined hf 
an army, or rather mob, under Ragoba, amouming to about 
S0,000, bearing a very martial appearance, though quite in- 
capable of actmg with effect in combination with regular 
troops. The Indian chief was inclined to deliM^ offensive 
operations ; bnt the English urged the propriety ot advancing 
upon Poonah as the only course by wtiich th^ war conld be 
^brought to a decisive issue. They proceeded, accordingly, 
as fiir as Arass, where they were attacked by a large Mah- 
latta force, composed chiefly of cavalry. The enemy made 
several desperate charges, and the battie continued tone 
with various and even doubtful fortune, but at length ended 
kk libt complete lepnlst of ^e enmiy. Celmel Keatfaig^ 
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irw»''h«w«ver, so ieTen» amonntinff in fan flmaU d»» 
taefaBMnt to S22, incliidinff eleven o&ers, thmt he sut- 
pwrfod his intentkm of advancing at present upon the 
Aqpita], and awaited at DuUioy the tenniaiatton of the ramy 
•eascm and the anival of lorther reinibniettients. Tjiia 
piatiai tfoceesa, meanwhile, produced an impreaaion fhToav* 
aUe to the 'En^liah and their ally. Several of theiato ad- 
hennta^ d the minifltry eapoaaed their canae,^— aven ^tm 
Binm began to waver. The next campaign was thmfova 
aspeetad to opan ander v^iy promising aittpices, when eif» 
camstancaa oceunped which gave an entirely new t«m to 



The company, who bad hitherto left the three pnei- 
denciea of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay separate and in- 
dependent, were now induced, by the inoonvMiiences wUch 
had arisen from this arrangement, to establish one central 
aa&ority. They vested in the gavemor-general and eoun* 
oi of Calcutta a controlling power over the other two presi- 
dencies. The latter, however, were not as yet much in* 
dined to acquiesce ; and that of Bombay in particular had, 
ia th« late transactions, made very little reference to theif 
new floperion. The supreme council, on bemg appTtsed 
of ^Mt proceedings, strongly coodeiDaiied them, as unjust 
in tfafaDMelves, and contrary to the policy inoolcated by the 
CQQiipaaTt of avoiding all interference in the intemal con- 
eems of Indian states. This step is gdnsrally blamed by 
En|0iflb politidans, tibongh, aa it appeals to us, without any 
gOM veaeon. There seems more room to question the pro- 
paObf of superseding entirely the Bombay goveinment, and 
sendmg Colonel Upton direct from Bengal to conclude « 
frosh treaty. This had certainly the effect of placing the 
inferior presidency in a degrading situation, and of exposing 
it to the contempt of the native powers. It hasako been 
observed, that the Hindoo courts interpret every ooncUiatoiy 
wish as a sigh of weakness, and immediately rise in thelK 
demands. Nana Fumavese, a Bramin minister, who had 
attained an entire ascendency at Poonah, assumed a lofty, 
tone^ and, indeed, as the English oontinaed to demind the 
cession of Bassein and Salsette, he complained, not witil»* 
out some reason, that after having frankly admitted the on- 
Wamntabla ifraand on which their claim to these places 
MiM)i^ should ttiU wish to Mtam possessia:! of th«n# 
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In short, tbie negotiation took so unfavommble a tiurm that 
Colonel Upton announced to the councils both of Calentta 
and Bombay, that in all probability it would be iniinediately 
broken off. Suddenly, however, the Mahratta minister, 
seeing that the British authorities were really determined 
to renew the war, and consequently had in no degree b«en 
actuated by fear, yielded almost every point in dilate. A 
treity was concluded at Poomndur, bj which they obtained 
thecesnons demanded; while a month was fixed as the 
period within which the army of Ragoba was to be ledoced^- 
and their protection entirely withdrawn firom him. 

Affairs seemed amicably setUed, when the wheel of 
events brought round another remarkable change. The 
court of directors at home, on being a]^rixed of the ap- 
rangement made by the government of JBombay with Ra- 
goba, were more swayed by its immediate advantages thm 
by their general principles, and sent out a cordial approbar 
tion of the measure* Their despatch to this effect arrived 
immediate^ after the conclusion of the treaty of PooniDdiiz. 
It was impossible at once to annul so solemn a transacriott ; 
but the council at Bombay exulted in an extraoidinaKy d^ 
gree over the superior presideAcy whicb had so hanhly 
censured their conduct, and became accordingly dispoeed to 
find pretexts for placing themselves again^ in a-hostile atti- 
tude towards the admmistration at Poonah* "^^fJ ^ >m> 
means withdrew entirely their protection from Kagoba;. 
they even derived encouragement from intrigues earned oa 
to re-establish his influence, which» however, were baffled 
by the profound political skill of Furnavese. The latter ie> 
eeived with great favour a Frenchman named St. Lulnn, who 
ai>peai!s to have held out to Him the expectation of a strong' 
military force from Europe. It was concluded, on ^ 
whole, that Nana had shown a hostile^ disposition ; and 
Mr. Hornby, the Governor of Bombay, entered on the 
minutes a ^neral review of Mahratta affairs, in whidi be 
concluded ttiat they were iast verging to a crisis that would 
compel the English either to take some active and decisive 
part, or to relinquish for ever the hopes of improving their 
own condition in (he west of India. MrTmstings, too, 
though he had concurred in the censure on the Sombay 

Kverament, now began to think that better terms mighl 
vebcfn gained by the treaty of Pooruador. Hegmnted 
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MthoiiKy to fhem ** to Msist in trftnquiUising the dissen- 
ooDB of th« Mahntta state ;*' to promote which object he 
lent Colonel Leslie with a strong detachment to march 
tenss the centre of India from Bengal to the western 
coast 

The authorities at Bombay were not onlj highly elated 
bjr the sanetioti thas given to their schemes, bat even 
adopted the rash resolation of accomptishinff them with 
their own resowves, lest the gtorr should be snared by the 
troojM under Colonel Leslie. In vain did Mr. Draper 
represent the importance of delay till their fovees should be 
eoBcMitrated* Mr. Carnac, who luul now the lead in the 
coancil, net oidy carried his point of immediatelr opening 
the campaign, but was himself placed at the head of a 
eoBumttee to aid in the direction of military operations. 
The command, in consequence of the claims of seniority, 
derolred on Colonel Egerton, iTvhose health was extremdy 
infinn, and who had acquired all his military experience in 
(^ennany, — so that an Indian war presented a scene alto* 
gether new to him. However, a force of 8900 men, of 
whom only 600 were British, landed at PanweH, and ad- 
vanced to attack the capital of the Mahratta empire. The 
maTch of an ariny in India, encumbered with baggage, 
blocks, and beasts of burden, is always slow ; but the 
tardiness of tkis movement was altogether unpreoedented. 
In eleven days they had not cleared above eight miles. A 
week mere brought them, on the 9th January, 1779, to the 
viHage of Tullygaoin, where they found in front an army 
of aboat 50,000 men, who began to skirmish in their usuu 
deinlto^ manner. Th^ did not, however, venture on a 
"snotts attack ; but though nothing had occurred which 
D>i|ht not have been foreseen with the utmost certainty* 
Mi> Camac and Colonel Cockbum, who, in consequence 
of Gobnel Egerton*s sickness, had succeeded to the com* 
naad, formed the deteimination^ from which nothing couM 
fumade them, of immediate retreat. Such a step, in the 
fitee of a Mahratta host, with their douds of cavalry, was 
QMAe perilous than the boldest advance. The English 
^i^oops had scarcely begun to retrograde when their rear* 
puid wtts assailed by the whole force of the enemy. For- 
ttauilely it was commanded by Captain Hartley, a young 
<Aber of high rank and rising reputation, who gallan^f 
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withstood sevefal most Ainoas charges; and thejr wwi 
finally unable to make a serious impressioa on any part of 
the line. The loss, however, was yeiy* severe, amounting 
to upwards of three hundred, amcaig whom were fifteea 
European officers. 

After this action the military authorities decided that 
even retreat was no longer practicable, and consequently 
that there remained no resource but negotiation. This, of 
course, was equivalent to ofieiing the enemy a carte Maneie 
as to the terms on which the invaders should be allowed to 
return to Bombay. In vain did Hartley remonstrate against 
this humiliating step, and point out a course by whidi the 
retreat might have been effected ; in vain did Gamac ad- 
vance (Ejections, which, however, he forbore to preaa; 
nothing could shake the pusillanimous determination of the 
commuiders. They were even prepared to give up Ragoba, 
had not that chief made a private agreement to surruider 
himself to Sindia. The British themselves, by treating 
with the latter, obtained somewhat more favoarable terms : 
stiirthe convention of -Worgaom, if not the most disaa* 
trous, was much the most disgraceful event which had 
marked the annals of our army in India* All the points 
in dispute were yielded ; all the re<;ent acqi4sitions were 
to be restored ; and orders were sent that the troops now 
marching upon Bengal should proceed no &rther. 

Both at Bombay and at home the utmost indignatioa 
was felt at this convention. Mr. Camac, Colonels fgerton 
and Cockbum, were all three dismissed from the service. 
Their conduct in the present instance certainly appears 
Quite indefensible, and ^t is not a little remarkable that it 
formed a decided contrast to that exhibited by them on 
former occasions. Cockbum, in particular, had distin* 
guished himself by exploits of the most daring valour, and 
was considered one of the best officers in the isenrioa ; but 
the qualities which had fitted him for a secondaiy pait 
proved insufficient to ^uide his judgment in this nigher 
and more arduolis station. The treaty was immediately 
annulled, as- having been concluded without sufBdent au- 
thority, and the arrival of Colonel Leslie with his detadib- 
ment was alone waited for in order to commence oS9tmw% 
operations. This officer, however, had not made th^ dec* 
patch which was expected. His manch having beeg 
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Ittiused Bjr mme of the Rajpoot chiefs, he abeordly al« 
lowed himself to be drawn into petty contests, and in the 
cooxse of five months had not proceeded above 120 miles, 
Mr. HastiiLra was obliged to supersede him, and send in 
Us place Colonel Goddard, who, by passing over three 
hmiored miles in twenty days, reached Surat, and avoided 
the snares formed by thQ enemy to interrupt his promss. 

This commander, who, thoo^ acting on a concuiatoiy 
sjstem towards the Bombay goTomment, was invested with 
jurisdiction nearly independent, began with an attempt to 
negotiate. This being found impracticable, on account of 
the lofty tone assumed by the cabinet of Poonah upon its 
recent success, hostilities were immediately commenced; 
and the English appeared no longer as auxiliaries to Ra- 
goba, but as principals. On the 1 st January, 1 780, Colonel, 
now OeneraJ, Goddard crossed the Tuptee, and before the 
end of the month reduced Dubhoy, a^od carried by storm 
Ahmedabad, the great but decayed capital of Guzerat. 
Then, however, he learned that Sindia and Holkar, with 
upwards of twenty thousand horse, had crossed the Ner- 
bodda, and were advancuig tp attack him. The former 
chief opened a negotiation with the British, for whom he 
professed a warm attachment ; but, as it was soon per- 
ceived that he sought only to gain time, Goddard deter- 
mined, if possible, lo brins him to a general action. He 
attacked his camp by night, and succeeded in surprising 
some of his outposts ; but the day dawned in time to enable 
the main body to mount their horses and present themselves 
in Older of battle. ' They oven made a movement as if to 
charge ; but, being received with a brisk fire, galloped off, 
and were soon out of sight ; and Uie English commander, 
who imagined he had gained a decisive victory, learned 
that the Mahratta army, quite entire, had taken a fresh po- 
sition at a little distance. He again endeavoured to bnng 
tiiem to action ; but on his near approach they merely dis- 
charged a flight of rockets, and disappeared, as before. 
Wearied with these fruitless and harassinff operations, he 
St length removed his army, and placed it, during the rains^ 
in cantonments on the Nerbudda. 

During the next dry season, which commenced in Octo* 
ber, 1760, the general employed himself in the siege of 
Baisein, while Colonel Hartley covered his operatioii% 
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spread^g bis force over a great part of the ConeaOy «lwiice 
he drew both supplies and revenue. This oaopaifin was 
very successfol ; Sassein surrendered on the llUi Be* 
cember, while Hartley, taking a judicioas poeition, cona* 
pletelj repulsed the wh^le combined force of the MahnAtaa, 
which attempted to overwhelm him* 'Thus the Eni^liah 
affairs were beginning to assume a prosperous aspect, 
when Goddard was apprized of an imknediate intentioo on 
the part of government to ojpen a negotiation* He waa 
directed, theiefore, to hold hmiself in readiness to cease 
hostilities as soon as intelligence should be received froin 
Poonah of « corresponding disposition. This reaolutioik 
was connected with certain events of the war in the aouth 
of India related in a former chapter. Hyder, having 
formed an alliance with the nizam and the Mahrattas, had 
made a terrible Irruption into the Camatie, and was threat^ 
ening the very existence of the British establishment at 
Madras. Under these circumstances,, it was determined to 
make sacrifices to a great extent, in order to detach the 
eourt of Poonah from this formidable confederacy. The 
treaty, however, proceeded slowly, especially after ti^Kngs 
had arrived of the catastrophe that had befallen Colonel 
Baillie's detachment. In theae discouraging circumstances 
General Goddard conceived that an advance with his army 
beyond the Ghau^, and the phusinff it in a position so as 
to menace the Mahratta coital, might produce a favourable 
effect. With about 6000 men he penetrated with little 
difficulty the barrier of hills* Nana Fumavese, however, 
still refused to separate from his ally, and the ffeneial was 
so harassed by attacks on his rear, by convovs mtereepted» 
and by the country being laid waste around him, that he 
felt at last the necessity of retreating to Bombay. b[i this 
movement he was assailed by the enemy with so much 
fiiiy, that although he reached the coast without dishonooi* 
he sustained a loss more severe than had been incurred in 
the campaign which terminated in the convention of Wor* 
gaom. 

Mr. Hastings, meantime, attempted to influenee the war 
hy military movements from Bengal, directed towards the 
vety heait of India. Captain Pc^ham, vrith S400 men,. 
cro9!ied the Jumna, and attacked the foit of I^ar ; but 
iading it -Bmch atrnager than was expe^ed, and ' 
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mdear the want of battering-canrion, he could eflbet only a 
very imperfect breach. He determined, however, to storm 
it; and, thoagh b6th the officers who led the assault fell, 
the troops fbUowed with auch intrepidity that the place was 
carried, with the loss of 1S6 men. But the most brilliant 
exploit was that .against Gwalior, a fortress repeatedly 
Dientioned as being considered in Hindostan Proper the most 
fomidable b^lwa^ of the empii^, though it could not rank 
with the imp)regnabie hiH-^orts of the south and west. 
After two months of observation and contrivance, on the 
3d August, 1^80, a psrty w&s employed to make a night- 
usault. They mounted the scaiped rock by scaling-lad- 
ders, then ran up the steep face of the hiH, and by ladders 
of rope ascended the inner wall, thirty feet hi?h, when 
they found themselves within the place. Some of the men 
gave the alarm by firing pi^inaturely ; yet they stood 
their ground ; the garrison were donfused and terrined', and 
the sun had scarcely risen, when the British troops, with 
afanost no lesistance, became masterv of this celebrated 
fortress. 

In pursuance of the same system, Mr. Hastings sent 
Colonel Camac to carry the war itito the territories of 
Sindia. He penetrated wHhout difficulty into Malwa ; bat 
the Mahratta chief then hastened to oppose the invasion, 
ind by the rapid manoeuvres of his numerous cavsilry soon 
reduced the British to great distress ; at the same time he 
kept up for seven days an incessant qannonade. The 
colonel, however, by remaining for some time inactivie, 
lalled the suspicions of the enemy, then suddenly burst by 
night into his camp, and defeated him with great loss. Al- 
though he yrM not.nble to follow upthis success, it raised 
considerably the n^utation' of the English, who also si^c- 
ceeded, by a large sum of money, in dtetaching Moodajee 
Bhonalay, Rajah of Berar, firom the other Midiratta chiefs. 
I'hns, after Various transactions, a separatejconvention waff 
^t concluded vrith Shidia on the 13th October, 1781; 
ind, finally, on the 7th May, 1782^ a general peace was 
signed &t Salb^e, on terms as fi&vourable as the checkered 
events of the war could give room to expect. The limits 
of the respective territories were fixed neariy on the same 
footing as by the treaty of Poorundur ; and a monthly pen- 
lion of 25,000 rupees was assigned to Ragoba. T^ ~^ 
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cloMd the first Mahntta war, b]r which our eonntiytneDv i^ 
most be c<mfeB6ed, had earned veiy little either of gloiy or 
advantage* 

From this time the relations of that people with our gcnr» 
emment were for many years those of amity and alliance. 
This union was produced by eommoU dread of the exorbi* 
tant power and pretensions of the house of Mysore. We 
have seen them uhited with the British in successive leagues, 
and affording a loose and tumultuaty aid in the contests 
which overthrew ^e power of Tippoo. The history of the 
confederation, however, was remarkably 4i<Btinguished by 
the rise of Sindia to a pre»eminenoe which made him de-. 
cidedly superior to all its other leaders. His territory being 
contiffuous to the southern states -and to the fragments of 
the Mogul empire, he added to it successively these differ- 
ent possessiouk On the east he subdued Bundelcund ; on 
the west hv rendered tributary the warlike princes of 
Rajpootana. At length, amid the disseusions of the^impo* 
rial court, Shah AUum, retaining still the name, revered 
even in its downfall, of Mogul emperor, placed himself 
under the protection of Sindia. That chief thus became 
master of A^ra, Delhi, and ihe Surrounding te^tories ; 
and he exercised all that now remained of imperial power. 
He was so elated by. these successes that he ventured upon 
a demand of chout or tribute from the government of Ben- 
gal ; a claim which Mr. Macpherson^ then flovemor, repelled 
with the highest indignation, and insisted Upon its KMrmal 
renunciation. 

Sindia's elevated position, was in other respects precariooe 
and difficult. Labouring under an extreme deficiency of 
fimds, he was obliged to levy exorbitant oontrihttttons from 
the Rajpoot chie&. That proud race rose in insurrection^ 
and were joined by Mohammed Beg and Gholaum Kawdir, 
to whom, as well as to^jthe emperor himself, the domination 
of the Mahratta ruler had become odious. In an invasimi 
of Rajpootana he was com]pletely defeated, and though the 
feudal ^ands of that country, as usual after a victory, dk^ 
persed and went to their homes, Sindia was now unable to 
resist the power even of thei Moslem princes. He was 
agfdn defeated, and reduced to the greatest extremity, when 
he implored, though with little success, that Naiia Fuma^ 
vese would forget all grounds of quairel and jealottsy^ and 
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lid in him the gener&I eanse 6f the Mahratta confederation, 
fie ^as eltdcated by the sava^ violence of GHiolaam 
iUwdir kimself; who, having obtained poisession of Delhi, 
and of the emperor^ peraoO) treated him, his family, and 
adherents with the most wanton barbarity. With bis own 
hand he used the point of a dagger to put oat that prince's 
eyes; and committed other cruelties which rendered bun 
the object of ^neral horror and disgust. At length his 
own associate, Ismael Beg (who had succeeded to Moham< 
Bled), went over to Sindia, who also at length obtained « 
reinforcement from Poonah. He was thus enabled to enter 
Belhi, and pursue Kawdir, who was taken and put to 
death. In this wray the Mahratta chief iwzained fihnbst 
the entire plenitude of his dominion. He sought to 
streoethen his military power, by various means not re- 
sorted to by any <^ his predecessom. He ei^listed into his 
army the various warlike races in the north of India, — the 
valiant Rajpoot horsemen, the Goseins, a religious sect, 
whose tenets did not prevent them iiom taking arms» and 
even Mohammedan soldiers who had been thrown out of 
^e Mogul service. But the force on. which he chiefly re- 
fted was a corps of tegular infiathtry, organized and ,<disoi- 
plii^ed 4n l^e European manner, by a French adventurer 
named Pe Boigne. ^ This body,' at first consisting only of 
two battalions, had boen rapidly augmented, till it amounted 
tothi!ee brigades, each comprLuag 560Q infantry, 500 cavalry, 
and forty pieces of cannon. He had, besides, a separate 
fnm of artillery, and was supported by a body of irregular 
<Q&ntry. A considerable territory was assigned for the 
^ppoitof this carpsj-^which included officers of all nations, 
among whom was a considerable proportion oi English. 

Having thus vendered hiibself the most powerful among 
Ae Mahratta princes, Sindia's next object was to acquire a 
preponderance at the court of Poonah. ,He proceeded 
thither with the professed purpose of investing thepeishwa 
with the dignity of VakeeM-Mootluq, or supreme deputy, 
which he had caused the Mogul to confer, — a n^ost unwel- 
<^me visit, which Nana Furnavese sought, in vain to de- 
cline. I^ndia arrived, and was received with every maik 
of outward respect. The peishwa, amid great pomp, was 
invested with this new title, which was considered an addi« 
to to the splendouf even of his rank ; while the gallaat 
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waiTior, bein; appointed Ms perpetual depnt j^ vith tb* 
right of nominating a successor, acquired all the real power 
attached to the function. Besides dazzling the eye of 
the youthful prince by the pomp of this . ceremony, he 
gained Ms favour by inviting him to field-sports and other 
arausemisnts, vrhence he had, been in a c<Hisiderable degree 
withheld by the austere maxims of the aged Bramin his 
minister. In short, Sindia seemed about to supplant Nana 
Fumavese as the arbiter of the^ Mahratta state, when be 
was seized with a violent illness, which terminated his life 
on the 12th February, 1794. 

Mahadajee Sindia, who had been the chief instrument in 
faising his house to be the first in Hindostan, was a person 
of very great activity and address, long experience, and of 
BO much principle as to be supposed incapable of commit- 
ting any very enormous crime, — a praise wnich cannot often 
be bestowed on the great men of India. His death at the 
present moment, "when a danger of the greatest magnitude 
mipended over the state, may probably be considered as the 
main cause of the ultimate decline of the Mahratta power. 
Dying without issue, he adopted as his successor, not the 
nearest heir, but Dowlut Rao, his grand-nephew, the son 
of his youngest brother ; a youth only fifteen years of age, 
who, thouffh possessed of talents and enterprise, was without 
that experience which would have been necessary to guide 
him through- the difficult circumstances in whidi he was 
soon placed. 

Nana Fumavese, on the death of his rival, seemed again 
replaced in the supreme direction of affairs ; but the veij 
eagerness with which he clung to power soon involved him 
in a deeper ealateity. While'he kept Madoo Rao, the pe- 
ishwa, in very strict tutelage, he held also in close confine- 
ment Binee K|u>, the son of Ragoba, who, in approaching 
manhood, displayed high accomplishmenti and engaging 
manners, which rendered him an object of general interest. 
This was particularly felt by his cousin Madoo Rao. An 
epistolary communication was opened, and a romantic 
inendship formed by these two young men, who stood in 
a position of such deadly rivalry. In their correspondence 
they were wont to anticipate the momerfl when, delivered 
from their present thraldom, they might form a personal 
intimacy, and emulate the great actions of their ancestors 
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TIu8 innocent exchange of sentiment being difcovered 
hf Nana Fumavese, excited liis most violent raffe. He 
mcreaeed the rigour of Bajee Rao's confinement, and loaded 
Madoo with the severest reproaches. The high-spirited 
yooth, in "a paroxysm of grief and indignation, threw him- 
self from n terrace in the palace, and died in two dajrs. 
This was a most disastrous event to Nana Fumavese ; for 
Bajee, whom he had done so much to make hu enemy, was 
the legitimate heir. The minister attempted at fiist to 
parry this fatal circumstance, 'and proposed that the widow 
of the deceased prince, though she had not reached the age 
of womanhood, should adopt a son, whom he might establish 
as peisbwa, and in his name administer the state. He found 
this measure, however, to be quite repugnant to pnbhc frel- 
ing ; and leaming that Sindia had dedued in favour of the 
imprisoned youth, ondeavoured to 'make the best of his 
situation by empl<^jrmir his influence in raising the latter to 
the vacant digmty. Sajee Rao, on the intention of Nana 
being announced, was so much surprised, that he obliged 
the messenger to take hold of a cow's tail, and swear bj 
the holy waters of the Godavery that no stratagem was ii^ 
tended. He then repaired to Poonah, and was plaeed on the 
musnud. The reconciliation, however, could not be durable. 
The court from this time became a complete chaos of -p** 
litic^l intrigue, between the peishwa, who endeavooied to 
exercise his own authority, and Nana, Sindia, Puneram 
Bhow, and other chiefs, who songht to admimstMr it in his 
name. These individuals appear in the confused scene one 
day united in close alliance, the next plotting one another's 
destruction. We shall not now follow the thread of these 
intricate transactions, nor encumber our pages with the un- 
couth names of humbler in^viduals who, amid the general 
confrision, contrived to thrust themselves into notice* Some 
attempts were even nuide to employ as an instrument the 
long-imprisoned rajah, whose title was still dear to the Mab^ 
latta people. Nana Fumavese, after passing through va- 
rious fortunes, and being reduced to the lowest distress, was 
restored to some share of his former power, but died soon 
afterward, leaving the reputation of one of the ablest and 
most skilfol politicians that India had ever produced; and 
there remained no individnalposseased of those compiehen- 
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tAfe md statetmon-Uke views which were toon nn<^ 
wanted V> diiect the afiain of the confederation. 

Even before the death of Nana, the court of Poonah had 
been i^iaoed for aome time in a critical situation. It had 
been united in a triple alliance with Britain and the mzam, 
against the power and preten^ons of the house of Mysore, 
and had repeatedly co-operated, though in an irtegolar 
and unsatisfactory manner, with the English in their wrare 
with that dynasty. Lord Gomwallis, though he had much 
reason to complain of the conduct of their army, forbore 
■bowing any resentment, and granted tp them a third, or 
equal share with the company and the nizam, of the ceded 
tenitorY. When Marquis Wellesley afterward entered 
upon the last and decisive contest with Tippoo, he called 
upon the Mahratta government to fulfil the stipulations of 
this alliance. By Uiat time, however, they had begun to 
cherish a deep and not ill-grounded jealousy respecting the 
rapid progress of the British power ; and although they 
chose to temporiae, their Wishes were now decidedly ia 
fevour of Mysore. Nana strongly shared this feeling ; jet 
he deddedly objected to any measure which might commit 
the state in a war with so formidable a nation. But Sindia 
and the peishw^* those youns and ardent spirits, embraced 
with enuusiasm the ciMis^ of the sultan ; and it is believed 
that a resolution had been formed to espouse his cause, 
when they were petrified by the intelligence d the fUl of 
Seringapatam, the death of its ruler, and the downiall of hie 
fomuoable dynasty.s' Then indeed every efibrt was made 
to excuse their inactivity as allies, -and to explain away 
every symptom of a hostile iuteation. 

Thottffh the remissness on the part of the Mahrattas had 
been undeniaible. Marquis Wellesley declined showing any 
resentment ; he even set apart for them a portion of the 
partitioned territory. But he determined to avail himself 
of his present commanding position to establish if nossible 
to effective control over this great and turbulent sute. He 
tendered to them the share in the spoils of Mysore, coupled 
with the condition that the pelkhwa, on terms similar to 
those of a treaty just arranged with the iusam, should 
leeeive a British subaidiaiy force, ceding a porfion of tenri- 
toiy, the dear levanue of whick might be suiScient for their 
mainleDance. By this anaDgement it was obviously in- 
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tended to reduce the MahratU power to a atate of Taaaala^ ; 
and accordingly, after some months of delay and evasion, 
the proposal was decidedly rejected. The governor-general, 
however, embraced every opportunity 6f pressing thia wise 
and politic measure ; and, contrary to what might have been 
expected, circumstances occurred which produced aiavoniw 
able disposition towarda it. The peishwa, the nominal head 
of the Mahratta confederation, and a prince of spirit and 
ambition, saw hid power'controlled and narrowed by Aat of 
the new militaiy chiefs. Sindia, in particular, commanded 
« force much superior to that of his master, and began more 
and Qiore to act as the real lord of Maharashtra, viewing 
the other as little more than a pageani of state. The sove- 
reign had long objected to an expedient so haaardous both 
to himself and his people* as that of calling to his aid a 
foreign race, who had already acqiured such an alarming 
asceodency. At length, however, hd agreed to accept their 
aid, on the condition that the subsidiaiy force should not 
actually, enter his territory, but take a station on the frontier, 
to be employed when he should think it necessary. This 
qualification was evidently made with the >dew that, without 
allowing the English to gain any real fbotin^, he plight use 
their name and the dread of tl^ir interposition to establish 
his own influence over the native leaders. Marquis Wel- 
lesley, however, conceived that if he succeeded th^s far, it 
woikld not be long before he should aocompliih his object, 
and resolved to i^ccept the proposition. But events imme- 
diately occurred which enabled him, with unexpected £fecility, 
to resdixe his utmost wishes. 

The rival houses of Sindia and Holkar, after recently 
emerging from the lowest obscurity, had divided between 
them nearly the whole military power of the Mahratta state. 
For some time they ranked nearly equal ; but afl»r Mahad- 
ajee Sindia had riaen to greatneis, his family necessarily 
acquired a very decided preponderance. The power of the 
Holkars, however, revived under an illegitimate branch, 
Jeswunt Rao; who by boldness, enterprise, and a peculiar 
talent for predatory warfare soon raised hunself, notwith- 
standing toe stain on his birth, to be the head of his house, 
and the leader of aU who fou^rht under its banners. Die* 
sensioiis soon arose betweefi him and Sindia, whose territory 
lie did not apa^ in the course of his ravages. After vaxioua 
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moTements the two armies engaged near Indoie, Holkar'i 
capital, when that chief was completely routed, with the loss 
of ninety-eight pieces of cannon ; and his power was sup- 
posed to be so completely crushed, that Sindia very impru- 
dently neglected any farther pursuit. No force is so easily 
or so rapidly recruited aii that of the Mahrattas.- The 
vanquished leader, having undertaken some inroads into the 
surrounding territories, soon rallied tound him all the bold 
youths who delighted in plunder and adventure; ktrge 
bands even from the ranks of his adversary, tired of an 
inactive life, flocked to his camp. In short, he soon found 
himself in a condition to march upon Pobnahk Sindia and 
the peishwa united their forces to oppose him ;. and there 
ensued in the vicmity of that city one of the most obstinate 
battles recorded in the annals of Indian warfare. Holkar 
fought with the utmost. desperation, and led his men to 
successive charges with such fury that the enemy ^ were 
completely broken, and fled in every direction. Colonel 
Close, the British Resident, while the engagement lasted, 
hoisted his flag, which was respected by lK»th parties ; and 
next day he was asked to visit the victori6us general. He 
found him in his tent, ankle deep in mud, wounded both 
with a spear and. sabre. He received the colonel with the 
utmost politeness, professed a cordial attachment to the 
English, and expressed a wish that they would assist in 
adjusting his differences with Sindia and the peishyra. This 
last, however, whose courage failed entirely during the 
enaag^ment, had fled to Singurh, whence he intimatra his. 
wiHinffness to accede to |he term^on which the British had 
offered to support him in power. He hastened to the coast, 
and embarked at Sevenidroog for Bassein, where he was 
met by Colonel Close. On the 31st December, 1802, they 
concluded a treaty, which may be considered Vf sealing the 
fate of India. The peishv^a agreed to receive and support 
a subsidiary force sent by the company, wUls the latter 
undertook to re-establish mm as hmd of the Mahntta eon- 
federation* 

Expectations were now entertained that Sindia, who had 
been so deeply committed against- Holkar, and had suffered 
so severely from his hostility, would concur in the treaty. • 
On the contrary, both he and Raghojee Bhonslay, who had 
become Rajah of Berar, and was tiie only other very powei^ 
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M chief of tliat nation, unitfld in the resolution of vimmuHy 
opposing the enttknce of a foreign powerinto the Mahratta 
teiritoiy. 

In enteiinff on the greatest war which Britain ever waged 
in India, ai^ whidi was destined completely to establish 
her supremacy over that region, it is impossible to refrain 
from some inquiry respecting th€ necessity and the wisdom 
of this sTentM measure. Mr. Mill, in a yerj masteriy 
discussion upon this subject, ai^es, that thewar arose out 
of the treaty of Bassein, which was manifestly the sponta* 
neoQs act of the govemoi^general ; «nd that the Mahratta 
chiefs, engrossed by their own contests for power^ had no 
iuunsdiate inteBti<m or wish to involye themseltes in hostility 
with the British government.' The object of each was to 
obtaiD possession of the peishwa's person, and to exercise 
in his name a general control over the whole state. But an 
arrangement which withdrew altoeether the- peishwa from 
the control of any of them, and Ivansferred to a foreign 
power all the ¥reight of his name and resources, besides 
humbling their national pride, presented a common obstacle 
to the ambitious vieWs of each chie^ and was therefore to all 
aft object of equal resentment. To the ettent, therefore, 
that the war was voluntarily incurred by the British adminis- 
tiation, the hist<man's argument seems quite incontroverti- 
ble. He goes on to maintain that the company might have 
safely looked on, and seen the different leaders waste them- 
selves in intern^ conflicUi, while^ courted by each, they might 
have secured advantages to themselves, and held the balance 
between them. This part of the question, however, depends 
upon eurcmnstances that 9Xe extremely complicated ; and 
the argoraente urged on the other side appe^ to be .at least 
equaUy plausible. 

It halB never been denied, that a»power which sees its 
neighbours engaged in, war muy be justified in interfering, 
either from generosity to defend the oppressed, or from 
poUey, lest any one state, l^ conquering the others, should 
attain a dangerous ascendency. But the conflicts of the 
Mahratta chiefs now bore much less the character of internal 
disturbance, than of regular wax between -independent 
princes. The conunon national tie served little more than 
to inspire the design and hope of a general dominion, — ^tl^ 
object which had obyiously kindled the ambition of the 
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Mvenl aspimitf. There was therefore, peifaape, a tftrong 
probability that ere long some one of these leadens would 
ffain the supremacy, and wield the entire resonrces of the 
Mahratta power. It seems impossible to deny that in audi 
a case an able warrior might have become very formidalile 
to Britain, both by the great extent of territory which he 
would have commanded,* and by the success whi<^ might 
have been expected ftasa disciplining his troops after the 
European manner. IjEe would also have enjoved the pro»- 
pect of being aided by the French^ while the jfngliah wonkl 
nave had toidreadthe doubtful faith of the nizam and other 
native princes whom they held in vassalage. 

The governor-general, having determined np<m war, 
formed every comprehensive plan of operations both for the 
aggrandizement and permanent security of the British em- 
pire in India. General Wellesley, from the Mysore frontier, 
and Colonel Stevenson, from Hydrabad, Wfste instructed to 
make a combined movement upon Poonah, to drive out the 
force occupying that capital, re-establish the authority of the 
peishwa, and prosecute, if necessaiy, the war against Sindia 
and the Rajah oi Berar. A force, destined to control the 
whole Mahratta confederation was, agreeably to the same 
plan, to be permanently stationed in that city* Meantime, 
General Lake Was ordered to advance firom Bengal into the 
interior provinces, to attack and disperse the army trained 
under European officers by De Borgne, and now oomnianded 
by an (^ficer of the name of Perron. The result of operations 
in this quarter would, it was hoped, extend the Britidh fron- 
tier to the Junma, and thereby include the imperial cities of 
Agra and Delhi. It was also expected thaf possession 
might be obtained of the individual who still bore the title 
of Great Mogul, whicl^ even in its lowest depression, 
commanded ereat reverence throughout Hindostan. At the 
same time the maritime territory of Cuttack, belonging to 
the Rajah of Berar, was if possible to be added to the British 
terr*iorieB, which would then comprehend the whole eastern 
coaM from Arracan to Cape Comorin. With the same 
view the Bombay presidency were to send an expedition to 
reduce Bareaeh and the neighbouring coast of Gnserat. in 
the event of success in this great enterprise, the cempaiqr 
would be masters of the whole circuit of the Indian ooas|| 
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sad be able to cut off all ^pnnexidn between tbeir Eiiropean 
and native eneAues. . 

Such was the general plan of the campaign, which eer* 
tainly had a very grand objeet, combining a great variety of 
interests ; and the issue proved, that at eveiy point adequate 
means of success had been provided.. Yet it may perhaps 
be questioned «vhether it was founded qn the wisest prin- 
ciples of military policy. Would^it not have .been more 
advantageous to have brought the main strength to bear 
upon that vital part in the centre of Mal^tta dominion, 
where the armies of Sindia and of the rajah were assem- 
bled? By such a movement theae Ivotkld have been more 
eswiJy and completely crushed ; after which the secondary 
objects might have been effected without difficulty, eithef 
by QonqueSt or cessi6n. The destination of any part of the 
force against points so insulated as Baroach and Cuttack 
seems liable' to particular objection: 

On the 9th of March, 1803, General Wellesley marched 
iToni his position at Hurryhur, and on th^ 1 2th entered the 
Mahiatta territory* Colonel Stevenson, at the same time, 
broke up from Hydrabad with the subsidiary force of about 
8U0O men, and 15,000 troops furnished by the nizam. On 
tile 16th April the two divisions united at Akloos, about 70 
miles south-east of-Foonah. Holkar, on hearing of the 
ippreach cf the English, determined not to invoke himself 
in hostile probeedinras, but retreated to Chandore, a place 
130 miles to the northwud of Poonah, — Cleaving' Amrut Rao, 
whom he had invested with the dignity of peishwa, with 
^y a smaQ detachment in that capital. The general then 
judged it unnecessary to lead his whole army to a place 
where it could' not without much difficulty procure subsist- 
ence; but being informed by Colonel Close' that there was 
'^ason to apprehend Amnit Kao would set &ie to the capital, 
where part of the family of the peishwa still resided, he 
fonned a select cprps of Cavaliy, and advanced with such 
speed, that in thirty-two hours he reached Poonah, which 
^mnit had hastily quitted without attemptuig any violence. 
The Enelish power being thus established in the Mahiatta 
CApitalj the peishwa was escorted from Bombay by a detach- . 
inwit under Colonel Murray^ and resumed his seat on the 
musAud amid the congratulations of ^e British and native- 
umiesk 
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General 'Wellesley, having thiu Acoomplislied tho main 
object of the treaty of Bassein, was ipcli^^d to .pnah his 
advaiKtagea no fkrther, but to aUoW the great military chiefii 
to retain their independent position. Holkar, ia fiict, with 
whose interests the present measttie came into the most 
immediate collision, declined invdWng himself in any hasty 
step ; and, having retired into the heart of his own domin- 
ions, watched the progress of events. But Sindia and the 
Rajah of Berar viewed with th^ deepest indignation the 
saccess of a scheme which placed lihe nead oT thie Mahratta 
confederacy under control, and the capital in the hands of a 
foreign power. These two chiefs led ueir Ibices to positiobs 
where, in communication with each other, they threateiied 
the territory of the nizam. In this> critical state of afiairs, 
Wellesley, ^ho had been invested by the govemor-jraneral 
with the entire power of peace ^and war, instructed Colonel 
Collins, the British resident in the camp of Sindia, to 
demand an explanation of his present threatening attitude. 
That chief gave the most positive assurances of a |Mcifie 
disposition, and even of ui intention to acquiesce m the 
treaty of Bassein ; but as, in conjunction with the Rajah of 
Berar, he stitl maintained his menacing '^pbsture, and was 
understood to be issuing orders to his officers to hold tiiem- 
selves in readiness to act on the. shortest notice, it was 
judged further necessary to require that he and the l^ah 
should withdraw their troops to theilr ordinary stations in 
the centre of their respective territories, wlule a cones- 
ponding movement should be made -on tlie pari of the 
British army. To this demand Sindia replied, thai he 
expected in a few days to hate an interview with the Raiah 
of Berar, when the resident should be informed '' wh^er 
it should be peace or war." This ainbigupns expression, 
so strongly indicative of the latt<ff alternative, indoc^ the 
general to advance to Walkee, a strong post near Ahmed- 
nugger, whence he could with advantage qpmmiffice military 
operations. 

On the 4th June^ the rajah arrived, «nd had a meeting 
with Sindia ; but the principal conference did not tJake place 
till the 6th. When the resident, however, on the 12tli, 
demanded to know the result, he was met only by delays 
and subterfuges. The two^ princes acknowledged them- 
selves to be in some respects dissatisfied with the treaty of 
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BvneiB, bat declared that their troops Wera in their own 
temtoiy without any hostile intention. At length the 
remonatrances of Colonel Collins, seconded by a letter from 
General Wellesley, procured for him an audi^ice on the 
25tli July ; thoagh he obtained nothing beyond shifts and 
excases till the Slst, when he threatened an immediate 
depaitare. He was then invited to the rajah's tent, and a 
proposal was made that the alHea should retire to Burhan- 
poor, fifty-eight miles in their rear, provided the English 
commander would withdraw his troops to their usual stations 
at Madras and Bombay. This arrangement, which would 
b&ye left the Mahratta territory entirely at the disposal of 
the confederates, was at once rejected ; and they at length 
offered to march back to their respective capitals, provided 
the British army should commence a retrograde movement 
(m the very same day. This proposition wa» judged worthy 
of being transmitted to the general. The letter, however, 
purporting to convey it, on being delivered, was found to 
contain no such offer, but 'merely the first and rejected 
proposition. The resident,* then concluding that the sole 
object of the confederates was to gain time, at once quitted 
the camp, and the war immediately commenced. 

General Wellesley, with characteristic promptitude, 
marched upon Ahmednugger, and on the 8th August, 1803, 
mmmoned that fortress, which was considered one of the 
hulwarks of the Deccan. On the first day the town was 
stormed, and on the 10th a battery was openoi against the 
fort, which on the I2th was evacuated by the garrison. He 
then proceeded to the city of Aurungabad. Meantiilne, 
however, the confederates with their numerous cavalry had 
passed Colonel Stevenson, and appeared resolved to cross 
the Godavery and make a rapid march against Hydrabad, 
the capital of the nizam. Wellesley, however, by a judicious 
Movement, obliged them to return northwards. But as the 
flying warfare, which they seemed inclined to pursue, would 
have been exceedingly harassing, his grand object was to 
bring them, almost on any terms, to close combat. The 
t^o English commanders with this view marched separately, 
thoogh at a small distance, along the two roads by which 
the enemy was expected to pass. General Wellesley, having 
learned that their infantry was encamped in his vicinity, 
hastened forward ; when, on reaching the plain contiguous 

VoL.n.-o 
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to the WUage of Asyaye, he discovered their whole taanff 
incladSng every description of troops, and amonntiDff to 
upwards of 50,000 men, drawn up in order of battle. His 
own force, though* composed of veteran scrfdiers, did not 
exceed 4500 ; yet he determined to proceed to the attack ; 
while his men, far from being struck with any apprehension, 
exulting^ exclaimed, " They cannot escape us !" As they 
advanced, however, the enemy's artillery, the best organized 
part of their force, opened a most destructive fire, which 
greatly thinned the British ranks. The general, beiog 
informed by one of the officers in command that his guns 
could not be got forward, owing to the number of men and 
bullocks that were disabled, said, '* WeU,-tell him to get on 
without them." . The British infantry, therefore, moved 
forward in the face of this tremendous fire with a steady 
pace, and bore down all oppbsition. The enemy's cavalry, 
however, on seeing the opposite ranks so much reduced, 
made a desperate attempt to break them ; but they then 
encountered a most gallant charge by the Enfflish horse, 
which soon compelled them to join Uie retreat of the infantry. 
The victory seemed complete, when it was for a moment 
rendered doubtful by a very unexpected incident. By a 
stratagem not unexampled in the East, a considerable num- 
ber of Indians had thrown themselves on the ground, and 
been passed as dead by the advancing troops. They now 
started up, seized some of the captured guns and com- 
menced a brisk fire from behind, under favour of wMch a 
few of the flying squadrons rallied. General Wellesley, 
however, with his usual presence of mind» detached several 
corps, by whom this alarming resurrection was soon put 
down; and the whole Indian host was forthwith involved in 
one promiscuous flight, leaving on the field twelve hundred 
dead, with nearly the whole of their artillery. The British 
on their side lost about a third of their force in killed and 
wounded. 

Such was the battle of Assays, which est^iblished the fame 
of the greatest commander of the age, and fixed the dominion 
of Britain over prostrate India. Yet his conduct on thia 
occasion has been the subject of considerable controversy, 
and many consider that the British troops were too daringly 
led on to an unequal combat. The panegyrists of Sio 
genera], on the other hand, argue, that he availed himself 
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ef this ciicamstance as the only footing upon which the 
enemy coald be induced to engage in regular battle. ^ But 
this plea is refuted by one of his Interesting letters to Sir 
Thomas Munro^ where he disclaims any intention of acting 
separately from Colonel Stevenson, and admits himself to 
have been taken considerably by sarprise when he disco- 
vered the whole Indian army assembled on the plain of 
Assaye. He judged, however, thathad he then attempted to 
retreat, the hostile cavalry would have pressed closely upon 
him, and pn^aUy caused some Ipss, besides a depression 
of the spirits and courage of the troops. Sir Thomas, rather 
a severe military critic, observes, " If there was any thing 
wrong, it was in giving battle ; but in the conduct of the 
action every thing was right. General Wellesley gave every 
pait ef his army its fuU share ; left no part of it unemployed ; 
but supported, sometimes with cavalry, sometimes with 
iofantiy, every point that was pressed at the very moment 
that it was most necessary." In regard to the result also, 
it has been said that the enemy suffered so little of actual 
loss 'asTto render the battle very indecisive. But besides 
the capture of tiieir formidable artillery, and the extensive 
dispersion which in undisciplined armies always follows 
defeat, it appears- probable that this triumph, achieved by 
so great a dii^arity of nnmbers^ . produced a moral eiSect 
greater than would have arisen from a much more decisive 
victory gained under ordinary circumstances. There is 
something extremely sensitive in the Indian mind, that is 
acted upon with extraordinary force by whatever is strange 
or unexpected. Such displays of valour they never fail to 
exaggerate, attaching to them a mysterious efficacy which 
partf&es deeply of the supernatural. It was on the field of 
Assaye perhaps that the spirit of India was vanquished ; 
and Uindostan, after that fatal day, was viewed by its people 
as having passed into ihe hands of invincible conquerors. 

After this victory Sindia proceeded to make separate 
overtures ; but as they were presented at first tbtough pri- 
vate and unaccredited channels, which he mfght afterward 
disown, no proceeding could be founded upon them. The 
commander-in-chief directed Colonel Stevenson to reduce 
the great city of Burhanpoor and the adjoining fort of 
Asseerghur, which bore the reputation of behig ahnost 
impregnable. The town yielded without opposition, and 
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the fort after a surpriaingW short resistance. Sindia thoa 
began^ in earnest to sue for peace, and the terms of an 
armistice were airanged for aJl his territories south of the 
Nerbudda. The British gcineral next led bis army a^fainst 
Berar, and found the rajah with his troops on the plams of 
Argaom, where, contrary to the convention, he was still 
supported by a strong body of Sindia's cavalry. Wellesley 
attacked them without hesitation, and, after a contest leas 
obstinate than at Assays, gained a qomplete yictory. Siege 
was (hen laid to Gawilghur, one of those hill-forts which 
are issteemed the bulwarks of India* It made a more vigorous 
.defence than any of Sindia's strongholds, and severe labour 
was required in planting the cannon on its steep sides ; but 
in a very few days a breach was effected, and the outer wall 
was carried by storm. There remained still an inner ram- 
part, which for some time defeated the efforts of the assail- 
ants, till Captain Campbell, with a detachment of light 
troopa, carried, it by escalade, and opened the gate to the 
rest of the army. 

The general could now have advanced npon the rajah's 
capital, and threatened the extinction of his power ; but a 
▼akeel had already arrived in his camp to solicit a conference 
preparatory to negotiation. This envoy ehdeavoured to 
prove that his master had never entertained any hostile 
intention ; and after some unprofitable discussion on this 
question, asked the terms on which peace might now be 
obtained. The British commander demanded the cession 
of the ^laritim district of Cuttack, which was desirable for 
completing the company's ddminion over the eastern coast ; 
also the surrender of a territory on the river Wurda, the 
authority over which had hitherto been inconveniently 
shared between the rajah and the nizam. Some ftirther 
demands were made, but withdrawn ; and the arrangements, 
beuig hastened by the fall of Gawilghur, were completed on 
the 16th, and the treaty signed on the 17th December, 180a 

Meantime, the central regions of Hindostan were ^e 
theatre of events equally memorable. Sindia's force here 
consisted almost exclusively of the large corps formed on 
the European model by De Boigne, who, having returned 
to France, had, as we have alretSy stated, been succeeded 
by Perron. These troops were considered very formidable, 
consisting of 16 or 17,000 r^gular^ infantry, 15 to 20,009 
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esTaliy, i^ large body of irregulars, and a well-appointed 
trdm of artiUeiy. General Lake, having been informed of 
the failure of the negotiation with Sindia, itooved from 
Cawnpoor on. the 7ih Augiut, 1803 ; on the 38th he passed 
the frontier, and next day found the whole of Perron's 
cavalry in a strong position near Coel, a town in the Dopib» 
He presently led ms troops to the attack; when the native 
army, deemed so efficient and well equipped, after a short 
random fire retreated with such rapidity that the English 
oonld not overtake them. The next object was the fort of 
Alighur, the main depot of the enemy. It was a very strong 
place, surrounded with a good glacis, and abroad and deep 
ditch always filled with water. It would have been unas- 
sailable had the entrance been confined to a drawbridge ; 
but a terrace had been imprudently formed for that purpose, 
over which I^e concluded his troops might fbrce a passage. 
Colonel Monson, who led the storming paity, soon pene- 
trated across the terrace and over the breastwork ; but the 
wall was so strongly guarded by spearmen, that he could 
not attempt escalade. A twelve-pounder was brought for- 
ward to burst open the gate ; but before it could be pointed 
the soldiers remained exposed to a most galling fire, which 
severely wounded and disabled their leader himself. Major 
M'Leod succeeded ta the command ; and, after the first gate 
had been, forced open, poshed his way Uirough a long and 
intricate passage and two successive gateways to a fourth, 
against which, however, the gun was employed without 
elect. The^ situation of the assailants would now l^ave 
been 4serious, had not the m^cjor succeeded in forcing the 
wicket, ^and thus opening an entrance to his countiymen, 
who eooD became masters of #the place. 

It being understood that Perron was discontented with 
the service of Sindia, General Lake was authorized to make 
large ofifers on condition of his c(Hning over to the English, 
and bringing his troops with him. In &ct, a^ letter was 
neeived firom him on the 7th September, requesting to be 
allowed ta r^air with his family, servants, and property, in 
safety to Luknow, but without expressing uiy disposition 
lo deUdi his array from their allegiance. His request was 
feadily granted ; and he afterwaA stated his desertion to 
have be^n occasioned by the appointment of another officer 
Cojupersede him in the command. 

02 
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After the captara of Alifhur, Lake maiched direcUj Qpoa 
Delhi, the imperial capital, and the rendence of him wlio 
still enjoyed the rank and title of Great Mosul. He bad 
advanced within yiew of its walls, when he mscovered the 
army organized under French command drawn up in a 
strong position to defend its approaches. Though he had 
only 4500 men against 19,000, yet he determine to gvre 
battle without delay ; but as the enemy could not withoai 
difficulty and severe loss have been mslodged from their 
present ground, he used a feijpied retreat as a stratagem to 
draw them from it. This dehcate manoBUvre was executed 
by the British troops vrith perfect order and skill ; the ene- 
my, imagining the flight- real, quitted their intrenchmentSy 
and eagerly pursued ; but as soon as they had been fiilly 
drawn forth on the plain,- General Lake fiiced about. A 
single charge drove thete from the field with the loes of 
three thousand in killed and wounded, and their whole train 
of artillery. 

The British general now entered Delhi vrithout renst- 
ance. He immediately requested and obtained an audience 
of the sovereign, with whom a secret communication had 
previously been opened. He beheld this unfortunate de- 
scendant of a long line of illustrious princes ** seated under 
a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his former state, 
his person emaciated by indigence and infirmities, and 
his countenance disfigured with the loss of his eyes, and 
marked with extreme old age and a settled melancholy.** 
He is described as deeply sensible to the kindness of Ldre, 
on whom he bestowed several titles, such as ** the swoid 
of the state, the hero of the land, the lord of the age, and 
the victorious in war." All His adherents, and the people 
of Delhi in general, expressed delight on this occasion, and 
the journalists, in the language of orietital hyperbole, pro* 
claimed that the emperor, through excess of joy, had re- 
covered his sight. Mr. Mill derides these rather pompoiu 
descriptions of the " delivering" of ShaE Allum, as he was 
in fact merely transferred as a state-prisoner finAn one eua- 
tody to another; yet, besides having suffered the most 
baiiiarous treatment from some of the native chiefs, he had 
endured from all of them very great neglect. The Freodi 
officers seem to have been inclined to treat him with re- 
spect ; bat the funds obtained firoitt Sindut for his wapp^H 
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were exceedingly flctmty. The EngUsb did not indeed 
netore etiy shadow of his former power ; but they main- 
Uuned him in comfort, and with some . semblance of the 
pon^ Inr which the Mogul throne had been anciently sur- 
lounded. la feturo, they obtained for all their, measures 
the sanction of a name still irenerated throughout the em* 
pire ; indeed they were thus virtually seated on the throne 
of India. 

The conquerors now inarched upon Agra, the rival 
Indian capital, which possessiBud the advantage of being de* 
fended by a strong fort, occupied by «i large body of troops. 
Anarchy however prevailed in the gt^rrison, and the oiTicerB, 
beine chiefly of fihglish extraction, had become objects of 
suspicion, and were ^thrown mto confinemeiit. At the 
same time seven battalions of Sindia's army, haying been 
denied admittance lest they should claim a share of the 
tEeasare it contained, rraoained posted in the town and 
principei mosque. It was considered necessary to begin by 
dislodging them, which was effected though not wuhout 
an obstinate fesietance. These troops, to the amount of 
2500, immediately transferred their services to the victors. 
Tlw Mahnitta- officers meanwhile resolved to propose a 
treaty of surrender; but as the time for its ratification 
wiived they suddenly recommenced firing. The trenches 
were foiHiwith opened, and a breach beinff effected on tbe 
V7ih Otftober, 1808, the enemy capitulated the same evening, 
stipulating only for the safety of their persons and private 
property. The treasure found here, amounting to no less 
than 280,000/., was divided among the troops as prize- 
money. 

There remained stiU in the field a corps composed of 
troops detached firom the Deccan, reinforced by fugitives 
fipom the different armies. General Lake hastened in pur- 
stnt of this force ; and considering it only as a collection 
of lunawv^ -deserted by their oAicers, Uttle apprehended 
that he was aboilt to encounter the most obstinate resistance 
he had sustained daring the whole cfunpaign. This body, 
eoDsistmg of 9000 foot, 6000 ^rse, and a numerous train 
of artillery, was rapidly repeating, when on the 1st No* 
vember he overtook them with his cavalry alone, and de* 
temuned by an immediate ^attack to prevent their escap& 
Tht mtBojt however, having (hnr isotipiui concealed by a 
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cloud of dust, speedily threw themselves into an advadto* 
geous position, which they strengthened by cutting the 
embanunent of a reservoir in their front. The cavalry were 
led on, and had gained some advantages, when they snf* 
fer^d so severely by the fire from a numerous and well* 
served artillery', that it was judged necessary to withdraw 
them, and wait till the infantry came up. That force ao* 
cordingly advanced ; but the 76th regiment, with a few 
companies of sepoys, having arrived earlier than the others, 
were exposed to so destructive a fire, that the general fielt 
it his wisest as well as safest plan to lead singly to the 
charge << this handful of heroes.** They accordingly carried 
all before them, though with severe loss ; and when the 
Mahratta cavdiy attempted to break their thinned ranks, 
the British horse triumphantly repelled the charge. The 
remainder of the foot soon appeared, and afiier a desperate 
stand, the enemy, for the most part, were either destroyed 
or made prisoners. In short, by this brilliant success 
the entire aimy, formed and disciplined under Sindia by 
British officers, and considered the finest possessed by any 
native power, was completely annihilated. 

Besides these achievements, the detached expeditions 
sent under Colonel Woodington into Guzerat, under Colo- 
nel Harconrt into Cuttack, and under Colonel Powalfinto 
Bundelcund, were all conducted with the most favourable 
results ; though we have already hinted pur doubts whether 
these troops might not have been more advantagegoaiy 
employed in strengthening the armies in theprincipial seat 
of ^war, and rendering the success there more prompt and 
decisive. ^ 

Sindia, thus vanquished at every point, desierted hjr the 
Rajah of Berar, and seeing his finest levies destroyed, fell 
the necessity of finally rehnquishing those expedients by 
which, till now, he had hoped to avert the necessity of a 
humiliating peace. On the 30th December, 1803, a treaty 
was signed in General WeHesley's camp, by wfaidi lie 
ceded the Doab, or territory between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, vnth considerable provinces beyond the latter river, 
surrendering thereby to the British dominion Delhi and 
Agra, the two capitals of the Great Mojral, and with then 
the person of the nominal empetor. He ceded also Bft- 
roach, and the rest of his maritime teriiteiy in Gnsenk 
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Ci tlie math he yielded Ahmednugger to the peUhwa, and 
some extensive districts to the nizam. But he regained 
the other' places conquered firom him in the course of the 
'war. Finally, pressing offers were made to him of a treaty 
«n the same terms as that concluded with the peishwa, by 
which he should admit into^his territory a tobsidiary force 
that would relieve hidi to a great extent from the cares of 
government ; but this ^yijurtesy was for the present very 
positively declined. 

Meantime Holkar, while witnessing the downfall of the 
other branefaes of the Mahratia confederacy^ had maintained 
a veiy uncertain and equivocal position; He at first gave 
them ground to suppose, that he would join their league ; 
but on the actual commencement of hostilities he remained 
mactiv^ and seemed to watch the opportunity when the 
other powers should have^ ds^usted themselves by mutual 
coniiiet, to throw himself in and secure a preponderance. 
The victorious career of the English struck him with con- 
sternation ; but it proceeded with such rapid steps, that 
before he could come to any decision it h»d completely real- 
ized its object. He seems then to have shown some dis- 
pontion to take adviantage of the reduced state of Sindia, 
and to strengthen. himself at his expense. That prince at 
least was so miich alarmed, that he accepted the offer made 
by the company of a subsidiary force of 6000 men, to be 
stationed^ however, only on his frontier, while their main^ 
tenance was to be defrayed out of the districts already 
ceded. Holkar, seeing himself thus completely hemmed in, 
and all his schemes of conquest about to be checked by the 
British, seems to have hastily determined to plunge into a 
contest with them. He threatened the territoi^ of their 
ally the Rajah of Jyenagur ; he made extravagant' and even 
insulting demands ; he wrote to General WeUesley,'~' 
** Countries of many hundred coss shall be. overran and 
plundered. Lbrd Lake shall not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment ; and calamities will fall on lacks of human 
beings in continual war by the attacks of my army, which 
overwhelms like the waves of the sea.'' At the same time 
he earnestly invited Sindia, and the other princes who re* 
mained still independent, to unite against the British as a 
common enemy. , 
The fovemor^geoaal, in determining to open th9 cam^ 
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paig^ against Holkar, considered it necessary^ not 'merely 
to reduce a^d limit, but 'altogether to extirpate a power 
whose existence seemed incompatible with the repose and 
security of all the other states. To display, however, the dis- 
interested Tiews of Britain, it was determined not to retain « 
for her any part of the conquered territory, but to distiibate 
it among those chiefis who adhered even formally to her 
alliance. Sindia was to receive the largest share, provided 
he gave cordial tiid in overthrowing the pretensions of his 
rivid. 

Holkar, liOweVer, was by -no means a contemptible 
enemy. His cavalry, swelled by the wreck of the other de- 
feated armies and by numerous ftdventurers, amounted to 
60,000, to which were added 15,000 well disciplined in- 
fimtry and 192 pieces of artillei^. General Weltealey was 
unable to advance, in consequeneie of^a famine which pre- 
Vailedi in the Deccan; and Lake, after reducing the fort of 
Rampoora, left Colonel Monson, with five battalions and 3000 
horsemen, to watch the enemy's movements. ' The pindence 
of this arrangement may be question^. Holkar, who was a 
second Hyc&r for desultory^ warfare, succeeded in bringing 
his whole force to' act against this single detachment ; yet 
it has been supposed, that had Monson . promptly led his 
men to the charge, he might have encountered with suc- 
cess tliis large undisciplined host He resolved^ on the 
contrary, upon retreat, a moviiment always disaiitrous befinre 
Mahratta forces, which of all others are the most rapid and 
vindictive pursuers. Every thing combined to render his 
march unfortunate ; the 4iwellinrg of the rivers, the inan- 
dated and swampy pla^s, the scarcity of provisions^ the 
desertion or hostility of the native troops, «mong whom 
was a strong party belonging to Sindia. These last, in 
the hour of distress, turned their arms against the BriUrii, 
whom they had undertaken to assist. The detadunent, 
indeed, did not forfeit their honour, having triumphantly 
repulsed every attack ; but they lost all th& artillery and 
^^ggttge ; many of the sick, the exhausted, and the wounded 
were left behuid and eut^ to pieces ; and when« on the 31st 
August, 1804| they reached Agra, most of the regiments 
w^re in a state of total disorganization. 

Holkar advanced upon Muttra and took possession of it* 
But General Lake now haftened with the utmost expcdi- 
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lioii from Cawnpoor, and faaviiur sMembled his forces at 
Seeandra, marched against the ]\|ahratta aimy, which then 
Mlinqiushed its position.. The Indian chief, however, con 
tiived, by alternately advancing and retreating with hi 
cavalry, to occupy the attention of the British commander, 
while his infantry, by a. rapid movement, succeeded in 
reaching Delhi on the 8th October, and immediately invested 
it The city, ten miles in circumference, with a ntinous 
wall, was guarded only by a .small body of sepoy s« r Jiieu- 
tenant-colonels Ochterlony and Burn, however, led on these 
troops with such spirit and judgment that all the enemy's 
attacks were repulsed, and after seven days of persevering 
efforts they were obliged to raise the siege. 

General Lake^ on receiving intelUffence of the danger ot 
Delhi, hastened to (hat capital, which he reached on the 
17tJi October. Ijeai;ning there^that Holkar with his cavalry 
had begun. a course of devastation along the Doab, he set 
out in pursuit of him. He sent at the same time his in* 
iantry under General Fraser^ to attack that of the enemy, 
now stationed at Deeg, a strong fort belonging to the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, who o» seeing the scale of fortune turn 
against the En^ish, had embraced the opposite interest. 
Fraser found them on the 18th, strongly intrenched under 
the stronghold just named, their front covered by a morass, 
and their left by a fortified villa£e. The battle was a Irepe- 
titionof the usual. scene; the English rushing on in the 
£ice of a deiitructiye fire frinn nunierous batteries, and suffer- 
ing severely till they came to dose quartera, then charging 
with the bayopet, and carrying all before them. There 
weue here successive Hnes of guns, which it was. necessary 
to capture by repeated charges. The general, a gallant 
commander, received a^ wound that obligeid him to quit the 
fieh|»*«nd>afterward proved inortal; the victory was com-< 
pleted by Colonel Monson. This adaon, like that of A ssaye, 
was distinguished by a mandBuvrroli the part of the Indian 
cavalry. Wheeling round and reodyering several of the 
fimt line of guns, they turned them on the (English rear ;' 
but they^were soon chased oif the field by tweniy-^ight men 
of. the 76th« headed by Captain Norford, who, however, 
lost his life in the performance of this memorable exploit. 
At length the enemy were driven to the walls of the fort 
with the loam of the greater pnt of their artilleiy, among 
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which Monsoil reeogniied a portion of that lost dorinf h» 
late unfortunate retreat. 

Meantime the ffaUant Lake waa in hot ponnit of tha 
Mahratta chief, fulowing him at the rate of iwentj-three 
miles a day. At length, hj miurching fifty-thxee nuka in 
ttventy-four hours, he came up, on the 17th November^ 
wiUi the enemy under the walls of Pfimtekabad. The 
Indian horse never could stand a charge in the field; 
they were routed, 3000 cut to pieces^ and the rest saved 
only by the rapidity of their fli^t. HoUcar then marched 
towards Deeg to join the remains of his in&ntry. The 
British general anived at that fortress on the tst December, 
and detennined inmiediately to undertake the siege. Ten 
days, however, elapsed before the battering train could be 
brought from Agra, and thirteen days more before a breach 
could b^ffected in a detached woik which commanded the 
approach. It was then carried by storm in thc^niffht of the 
S3d, and the enemy were so struck by the^darmg intre* 
pidity of the British, that in the course of the two following 
days they evacuated both the town and fort, and reteeated 
towards Bhurtpore. Hol|car was now aboqt to sustain a 
complete reverse of fortune. While the strength of his array 
Was broken by recent defeats, his dpminioiis, whence he 
might have drawn i^ecruits and resources, had follen into the . 
enemy's possession. Colcmel Wallaee from the. Deocan 
had reduced Chandore and the other strongholds in thai 
quarter, while Colonel Murmy from Ouserat, having over- 
run nearly the whole of Malwa, and entered Indore the 
isapital, was already prepa^ng to intercept his retreat. 
The only point of resistance was Bhurtpore, the rajah 
of which still adhered , to his. alliance. The reduction of taat 
city was therefore considered necewary to complete the 
triumph over this turbulent chieftam* Tbda place, at fine 
sight, did not present a veiy foirmidable aspect to an army 
before whic^ many of the mightiest bulwarks of India had 
fallen. It was endrded by none. of those rugged steepe 
which guarded the approach to Gwaiior and Aseeerghur* 
The only defence consisted in a lo^y mud wall and a broad 
ditch not easily fordable ; and the very extent of its walls, 
which embraced a circumference of isix or eight mile% 
increased the diiRculty of defending them. But the rajah 
applied himself to it* defence with the utmost skill and 
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molotioli : th« kinsdom of the Mahnttai» he obeenred, 
wu in their saddle ; hit was within his rampurts. Hitherto^ 
■I geneialt the radnction even of the strongest forts had 
proceeded in a sare and regular coarse ; the trenches weie 
opened, a storming party was selected, who forced their 
vay in with greater or smaller loss, and were masters of the 
place. But the defenden of Bhortpore not only fought 
with the most daxing valour, but called into action means 
of defence and annoyance which the English had never 
elsewhere encountered, and for which they were whoUy 
anprepared. They rendered the breach impracticable, hy 
nisinff behind it stockades and other bulwarks ; they made 
the ditch nnfordable, by damming up the waters ; and 
dnring the assault logs of wood, pots filled with oombus* 
tibles, and burning cotton-bales steeped in oil, were thrown 
down upon the soldiers. In short, the British army were re- 
pulsed m four successive attempts, sustaininff in killed and 
wounded a loss of 3203, -^greater than had occurred in 
any two battles daring this obstinately disputed campaign. 
Even their gloiy was somevdiat tarnished. The 76th, 
hitheito the teavest among the brave and the foremost in 
every triumph, along with the 76th, refused on one occasion 
to follow their officers, after the 12th Bengal sepoys had 
planted the colours on the top of the rampart. Being 
bitterly reproached by General Lake for having thus caused 
the fulure of the assault, they were overpowered with 
shame, and entreated to be led to a last attack, where they 
displayed a desperate but useless valour. 

It was now necessary to intermit the operations of the 
siege in order to rqwir the losses sustained, and to bring 
forward more adequate means of attack. The rajah, how- 
ever, apprehensive of the final issue, and seeing that his 
entire dovmfhll must follow the loss of his capital, made very 
advantageous overtures, including the payment of twenty 
lacks of rupees as the price of peace ; while, on the other 
hand, the situation of afiairs was such as induced the 
English general, on the 10th April, to embrace the con- 
ations, and even to promise, in case of a steady adherence 
to treaty, the restoration of the fortress of Deeg. 

Hdkar, during the siege, had made several exertions to 
interrupt or retard it by movements with his cavalry. He 
partly sopeeeded; but a large body under Ameer Khan 
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was entirely defeated, and aome imaller detachments, whom 
the English overtoolE, suffered so severely, that at length 
they fled at the mere sight of their antagonists. This 
chief, therefore, after being deserted by the Rajah of Bhiut- 
pore, was reduced almost to the condition of a iiigitiTe ; 
and his situation seemed altogether desperate, when leUef 
came from an unexpected quarter. 

Sindia had been strongly affected on witnessing the 
commencement of the war by Holkar, and the brilliant 
successes with which he had opened the campaign. He 
evidently conceived the idea of seizing this opportunity to 
retrieve his fortunes ; but the indecisive character of Indian 
councils caused him to advance towards his object only by 
tardy and circuitous steps. He began by raising his 
demands upon the British ; he marched his troops towards 
their firontier, and when remonstrated with, delayed upcm 
various pretexts to withdraw them. At length, when Hol- 
kar, aftet the peace made by the Bhurtpore rajah, was 
retreating in a shattered and reduced condition, he received 
him into his camp ; having already committed the almost 
unprecedented outrage of plundering the abode and seizing 
the person of the British resident. 

Lord Lake, as the rainy season now approached, could 
not immediately follow the two hostile chiera into the heart 
of their territories. Their power, however, was so com- 
pletely broken that he entertained no doubt of soon reducing 
them to submission. But the entire system of British 
policy respecting India underwent at this crisis a decided 
change. 

The vast scheme of conquest and subsidiary alliance by 
which Marquis Wellesley had studied to place the whole 
of this eastern empire under British control, had excited in 
the mother country a deep sensation. The public were, 
to a certain deme, dazzled with its splendid success ; yet 
a numerous body of politicians exclaimed that this course 
was contrary to all true principles of policy, — that it formed 
an interminable system of war, — that the company, in 
seating themselves upon the throne of the Mogul, and 
endeavouring to effect the conquest of all Hindostan, had 
entirely relinquished the basis on which they had uniformly 
professed to act. The contest with Holkar, breaking out 
with so formidable an aspect after all the others had dosed, 
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nre rise to pamfhl feelings as to the endless duration of 
Indian hostUitj. The company^ strongly influenced by 
public opinion, and struck by the enormous expenditure in 
which the campaign had already involved them, determined 
to change entirely the system according to which their 
affairs were conducted. In place of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who, with or without reason, had acquired completely the 
reputation of a war-governor, they substituted the Marquis 
Comwallis. This nobleman hauA not, indeed, while in 
power, pursued a course materially different ; yet his char- 
acter was generally esteemed moderate and conciliatory, 
' and he was understood to disapprove of the extent to which 
conquest had now been carried. His instructions were to 
proceed on principles every way opposite to those in ope- 
ration, — to conclude peace almost at any price, — ^to form a 
defeiksive line beyond which British interference was not 
to extend ; and to allow the native powers to treat and to 
fight with each other as if they were situated at the extrem- 
ity of the globe. 

Admitting that the policy of Marquis Wellesley was not 
quite so pacific as his friends contended, it was very doubt- 
ful how far it could now with safety, or even with justice, 
be thus abruptly relinquished. A great power can seldom 
be justified in withdrawing firom all concern in the contesta 
of its neighbours ; firom endeavouring to protect the weak 
against the strong; and thereby preventing any one of 
them firom acquiring a decided preponderance. It was 
perhaps chimerical to . suppose that the principal native 
chiefs would cultivate habits of sincere peace, or entertain 
a solid attachment for the British ffovemment. They 
were for the most part usurpers, who bad started up amid 
the ruins of one great empire, each seeking to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of the rest, and viewing undivided 
dominion as a prize at which he might aim. They had all, 
however, through the interposition of the company, seen 
their aspiring views checked or bafiied, their armies vah- 
quished, and some of the brightest eems plucked firom 
their diadems. There could be little doubt, therefore, that 
when left to themselves there would be a struggle for 
mastery ; and that either by him who should succeed in 
this object, or by a league of all united, an effort would be 
■Mide to overthrow the ascendency of England, and regain 
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the pofSMiioiif which she had wieeted firom them. Ag» 
coiding to the adheientfl of the Wellesley policy, the 
system pursued by that nobleman was so iu advanced 
towards maturity that only one short effort, of easy and 
assured success, was necessary to place all India in a state 
of tranquillity, and to keep down those discordant elements 
which would otherwise lay waste the country itself By 
stoppkiff short at this' point, great part of the empire was 
involved in calamity azul disonier, and the foundation laid 
for another expensive and even perilous straggle. 

Marquis Wellesley had announced the necessity, firom 
the state of his health, of returning to Europe as soon as 
the contest with Sindia and the Kajoh of nerar should 
have been brought to a termination. On learning, how- 
ever, the rupture with Holkar, he intimated his wiUmffness 
to remain, uul bring it also to a close. The views of the 
government at home were different. On the 80th July, 
1816, Marquis Comwallis arrived at Calcutta; where, 
learning that the war was still going on, he determined to 
proceed immediately into the upper provinces, and make 
personal inquiry into the state of affairs. In his zeal f<« 
the public service, however, and to fulfil the anxious wish 
of his countrymen, he had undertaken this duty at a period 
when his age and infirmities rendered him very unequal to 
its performance. Under the fatigue of the voyage his ill* 
ness daily increased, till on reaching the village of Gazy poor 
on the Ganges, he was obliged to land, and after lingering 
for some time died on the 6th of October. Having been 
unable to reach his destination, whUe his mind as well as 
body were impaired by indisposition, he had been little 
able to receive or consider any firesh information. His 
place was supplied by Sir George Barlow, the senior mem* 
her of the supreme council, who had reached that station 
through various gradations of service, which he had fiiled 
with distinction ; but his previous habits had not accus- 
tomed him to take comprehensive and statftffmanHki! viewa 
of public interests. Regarding with the deepest lespeet 
the views of his predecessor, and considering them as 
supported by the government at home, he refiised to listen 
to any arguments, or admit any of the modifications, sug- 
gested by Lord Lake. ' 
That co mmande r, although he disapproved of the new 
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ayrtem, finding it was firmly established by the supreme 
power, judiciously sought to cany it into effect on the most 
advantageous footing. He managed, with great address, 
to draw the first overtures firom Sindia ; and as it had been 
determined to yield all the points in cUspute, no difiiculty 
was found in the conclusion of a treaty on the 28d No- 
vember, 1805. The Mahratta leader obtained the highly 
important fortress of Gwaiior, which he made his residence 
and capital ; the Chumbul was fixed as the boundary 
between his possessions and those of the British, who 
agreed to dissolve their alUance with the Rajpoot princes 
and others whom he claimed as tributaries. This last 
measure was in accordance with the new political system ; 
yet in the case of the Rajahs of Boondee and Jyepore, 
who on the ground of this connexion had performed im- 
portant services, it was considered as scarcely compatible 
with national fiuth. 

Holkar, after being deserted by his ally, retreated with 
the wrecks of his army into the western provinces to seek 
refuge among tbe Seiks. They refused to receive him ; 
and, being ck>sely pursued by Lord Lake, he would have 
been reduced to extremities had he not been saved by the 
new policy which the military commanders were compelled 
to observe. No sooner did he ask for peace than it was 
granted, on terms so advantageous as allowed him to regain 
almost all that he had lost during the war. 

Amid this general dissolution of* defensive alliances, 
those formed on the great scale with the nizam and thtf 
peishwa necessarily came under consideration. The con* 
nexion with the latter, founded on the treaty of Bassein, 
and out of which the late war had arisen, was described 
by the company as one which they were desirous to re- 
^quish. Yet even Sir George Barlow, when he came to 
consider the proposed measures, could not but view them 
as fraught with extreme periL To dissolve the alliance 
with these potentates, and to withdraw the troops by which 
they were at present overawed, would have been to relieve 
the greater part of the powers of India from British control, 
while they were still anhnated by the most hostile feelings 
towards her ; it would, in fact, have been to lay the foun- 
dation of a future confederacy for her downfall The 
Mishwa. likewise, notwithstanding his general avcnioB to 
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pai|^ against Holkar, considered it necessary, not'mcriely- 
to reduce apd limit, but altogether to extirpate a power 
whose existence seemed incompatible with the repoae and 
security of all the other states. To display, however, the dis- 
interested views of Britain, it was determined not to retain 
for her any part of the conquered territory, but to distribute 
it among those chiefs who adhered even formally to her 
alliance. Sindia was to receive the largest share, provided 
he gave cordial aid in overthrowing the pretensions of his 
rival. 

Holkar, liowever, was by -no means a contemptible 
enemy. His cavalry, swelled by the wreck of the other de- 
feated armies and by numerous adventurers, amounted to 
60,000, to which we»e added 15,000 well disciplined in- 
fimtry and 192 pieces of artillei^. General WeUealey was 
unable to advance, in consequence of ^a famine which pie- 
vailedi in the Deecan; and Lake, after reducing the fort of 
Rampoora, left Colonel Monson, with five battalions and 3000 
horsemen, to watch the enemy's movements. The prudence 
of this arrangement may be questioned. Holkar, who was a 
second Hyder for desultory^ warfare, succeeded in bringing 
hiis whole force to' act against this single detachment ; yet 
it has been supposed, that had Monson . promptly led his 
men to the charge, he might have encountered with suc- 
cess this large undisciplined hosL Ha lesolvedt <mi the 
contrary, upon retreat, a movement always disaMious before 
Mahratta forces, which of all others are the most rafnd and 
vindictive pursuers. Every thing combined to render his 
march unfortunate ; the swelling of the rivers, the inoi^ 
dated and swampy plains, the scarcity of provisions, the 
desertion or hostility of the native troops, among vrhom 
was a stronff party beloneuig to Sindia. These last, in 
the hour of distress, turned l£eir arms against the Britirii, 
whom they had undertaken to assist. The detaehmeiH, 
indeed, did not forfeit their honour, having triumphantly 
repulsed every attack ; but they lost all th& aitilleiy and 
baggage ; many of the sick, the exhausted, and the wounded 
were left behind and cut^ to pieces ; and when, on the Slat 
August, 1804, they reached Agra, most of the regiments 
w^re in a state of total disorganization. 

Holkar advanced upon Muttra and took possessioa of it* 
But General Lake now hastened with the utmost ej 
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lion from Cawnpoor, and having asaemblecl his forces at 
Seeandra, marched against the Mahratta annyy which then 
relinquisfaed its position.. The Indian chief, however, iion 
tmedf by alternately advancing and retreating with hi 
cavalry, to occupy the attention of the British coinman<^er, 
while his inftoitry, by a. rapid movement, succeeded in 
reaching Delhi on the 8th October, and immediately invested 
it. . The city, ten miles in circumference, with a ntinous 
wall, was guarded only by a^small body of sepoys^ r Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Ochterlony and Bum, however, led on these 
troops with such spirit and judgment that all the enemy's 
attacks were repulsed, and after seven days of persevering 
efforts they were obUged to raise the siege. 

General Lake; on receivin|; intelligence of the danger of 
DeUii, hastened to (hat capital, which he reached on the 
17tJi October* Ijearninff theresthat Holkar with his cavalry 
had begun. a course of devastation along the Doab, he set 
4mt in pursuit of him. He sent at the same time his in- 
fantry under General Fraser, to attack that of the enemy, 
now stationed at Deeg, a strong fort belonging to the Rajah 
of S^urtpoie, who on seeing the scale of fortune turn 
against th& EngUbh, had embraced, the opposite interest. 
Fraset found them on the I8tb, strongly intrenched under 
the stronghold just named, their front covered by a morass, 
and their left by a fortified village. The battle was a Repe- 
tition of the usual. scene; the English rushing on in the 
iaoe of a deiAructive fire fintnn nunierous batteries, and suffer- 
ing severely till they came to dosp qiMirters, then charging 
with the bayopet, and carrying all before them. There 
wees here successive Hnes of guns, which it was, neeessary 
to capture by repeated charges. The general, a gallant 
commander, received a^ wound that obliged him to quit the 
fieM,«nd>afterward proved mortal; the victory was . com-' 
pletod by Colonel Monson. This action, like that of Assaye, 
was distinffuished by a manOBUvrrdn the part of the Indian 
cavalry. Wheeling round and recdyering several of the 
first line of guns, uiey turned them on the (English rear ;' 
but they^were soon chased off the field by tweniy-^ight men 
of. the 76th, headed by Captain Norford, who, however, 
lost lus life in the performance of this memorable exploit. 
At length the enemy were driven to the walls of the fort 
with the loss of the greater part of their artillery, among 
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which Monioii yeoogiuMed a portion of that lost dnrinf 
late unfortunate retreat. 

Meantime the gaUant Lake waa in hot ponuit of tli» 
Mahratta chief, following him at the rate of iwoQty-thice 
miles a day. At length, by mioching fifty-thxee mUes in 
twenty-four houn, he came up, on the 17th November^ 
wiUi the enemy under the walls of Purrilckabad. The 
Indian horse never could stand a charge in the field ; 
they were routed, 3000 cut to pieee% and the rest saved 
only by the rapidity of their flight. HoUcar then marched 
towards Deeg to join the remains of his in&ntry. The 
British general arrived at that fortress on the tst Deeeniber, 
and determined immediately to undertake the siege. Ten 
days, however, elapsed before the battering train could be 
brouffht from Agra, and thirteen days more before a breach 
could be-effected in a detached woik which commanded the 
approach. It was then carried by storm in the^niffht of the 
S3d, and the enemy were so struck by the-darmg intre> 
pidity of the British, that in the course of the two foUowinc 
days they evacuated both the town and fort, and retreated 
towards Bhurtpore. Hollar was now aboqt to sustain a 
complete revene of fortune. While the strength of his aimy 
was broken by recent defeats, his domimohs, whence he 
might have drawn recruits and resources, had fiillen into the . 
enemy's possession. Colonel Wallaee - firom the Deocan 
had rediiced Chandore and the other strongholds in that 
quarter, while Colonel Murray from Outent, having over^ 
run nearly the whole of Malwa, and entered Indore the 
'tepital, was already preparing to intercept his retreat. 
The only point of resistance was Bhurtpore, the niab 
of which still adhered;to his^alliance. The reduction of that 
city was therefore considered neceosarr to complete the 
triumph over this tiurbuient chieftain^ ThiB place, at iiisC 
sights did not present a very formidable aspect to an army 
before whic^ many of the mightiest bulwarks of India had 
fallen. It was endrded by none of those rugged steepe 
which guarded the approach to Gwaijior and Aseeerghur* 
The only defence consisted in a Io0y mud wall and a broad 
ditch not easily fordable ; pmd the very .extent of its walls, 
which embraced a circumference of isix or eight mile% 
increased the difikmlty of defending them. But the rajali 
applied himself to it* defence with the utmost skill and 
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ntolntieli ; the kiiigdom of the Mahmttaiy he observed, 
WW in their saddle ; his was within his ramparts. Hitherto, 
m general, the reduction even of the strongest forts had 
proceeded in a sure and regular course ; the trenches were 
opened, a atorming party was selected, who forced their 
vay in with greater or smaller loss, and were masters of the 
place. But the defend^s of Bhurtpore not only fought 
with the most daring valour, but called into action means 
of defence and annoyance which the English had never 
elsewhere encountered, and for which they were wholly 
■nprepared. They rendered the breach impracticable, l^ 
raising behind it stockades and other bulwaiiu ; they made 
the ditch unfordable, by damming up the waters ; and 
during the assault logs of wood, pots filled with combus- 
tibles, and burning cotton-bales steeped in oil, were thrown 
down upon the soldiers. In short, the British army were re* 
pulsed in four successive attempts, sustaininff in killed and 
wounded a loss of 3203,-^greater than had occurred in 
any two battles during this obstinately disputed campaign. 
Even their glory was somewhat tarnished. The 76th, 
hitherto the teavest among the brave and the foremost in 
every triumph, along with the 75th, refused on one occasion 
to follow their officers, after the 12th Bengal sepoys had 
planted the colours on the top of the rampart. Beinv 
bkteriy reproached by General Lake for having thus caused 
the failure of the assault, they were overpowered with 
shame, and entreated to be led to a last attack, where they 
^splayed a desperate but useless valour. 

It was now necessary to intermit the operations of the 
siege in order to r^air the losses sustained, and to bring 
forward more adequate means of attack. The rajah, how- 
ever, apprehensive of the final issue, and seeing that his 
entire downfidl must follow the loss of his capital, made very 
advantageous overtures, including the payment of twenty 
lacks oi rupees as the price of peace ; while, on the other 
hand, the situation of affairs was such as induced the 
English general, on the lOth April, to embrace the con- 
ditions, and even to promise, in case of a steady adherence 
to treaty, the restoration of the fortress of Deeg. 

Holkar, during the siege, had made several exertions to 
interrupt or retard it by movements with his cavalry. He 
partly sepceeded; but a large body under Axneer Khan 
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On the way certain jpenons weie heard asking in < wtna^ 
pering tone which was the sastree ; to which it was an- 
swered that it was he who wore the necklace ; hat the 
question, it was imagined, was prompted by mere curiosity. 
The minister, having performed his devotions, was return- 
inff with a diminish^ escort, when several men, with longr 
twisted cloths used for the purpose, called aloud to clear the 
way. The sastree being thus left alone, they rushed upon 
him with drawn swords, and quickly pierced him with nume- 
rous wounds. Every thing cohspired to render it manifest 
that Trimbuckiee was the author of this daring crime. The 
assassins had left him in the temple, whither they were seen 
running back with naked weapons. On the most trivial 
pretexts, however, he declined to submit to any formal in- 
vestigation. In short, the inquiries of Mr. Elphinstone, 
the resident, left no room to doubt that he was the direct 
instigator of the murder, and had obtained the full consent 
of Bajee Rao to its perpetration. 

The British minister, on this emergency, determined to 
adopt the most decisive measures, and with the view of 
giving effect to the negotiation, ordered the auxiliary force 
to approach nearer to Poonah. The peishwa,^ evidently 
apprehensive of being personally charged with the deet^ 
evaded, on various grounds, all communication on the sub- 
ject. At length, two persons in his confidence waited on 
the resident, apparently with a view to sound his intentions. 
Mr. Elphinstone allowed them to understand that there was 
no design of fixing the crime upon the peishwa ; indeed, 
if he made any aSusion to the rumour of Bajee's guilt, it 
was with the air of entire disbelief, and only to show the 
necessity of his disproving it by bringing the real ofiender 
to justice. It was demaiuled that Trimbuckjee, who was 
openly charged with the murder, should, with his two prin- 
cipal accomplices, be placed in close confinement to await 
a full investigation. The prince studiously employed every 
expedient to save his &vourito ; sometimes he endeavoured 
to justify him, and at other times declared it beyond his 
power to effect his arrest The suspicion thus afforded of 
a determination to screen the offender induced the resident, 
with the concurrence of the governor-general, to demand 
that he should be delivered into British custody. This pro- 
posal was of course still more revolting to the peishwa, who 
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Ibegan to augment his troops ; and it was understood that 
he was on the point of maldng common cause with his 
minister, — to fly with him from the capital, and endeavour 
to raise the Mahrattas against the company. Mr. Elphin- 
stone then considered it indispensable to order the shbsidiazy 
force to march upon Poonah ; but Bajee Rao, when he saw 
the sword about to be drawn, lost courage, and Trimbuckjee 
was delivered into the hands of the English. This they 
dkmsidered an inlportant triumph, having Ions foreseen that 
they must ultimately come to a rupture wi£ this person^ 
who had shown a disposition the most evidently hostile ; yet 
to have driven him from power merely because he-supported 
his master's interests, and opposed a roreign influence, would 
have' been extremely odious in the eyes of the nation. But 
the crime of Trimbuckjee, being aggravated in their view 
by every possible circumstance, as being committed on a 
Bramin of high sanctity, and within the precincts of one of 
their holiest shrines, threw a great degree of popularity on 
the vigorous stqps taken by the resident for its punishment. 

The English conducted their prisoner to the strong for- 
tress of Tannah, in the island of Salsette, and watched him 
so narrowly that they did not admit a single native into the 
guard. This excessive precaution was perhaps the vezy 
circumstance which defeated its own object. The vicinity 
was filled with the minister's adherents ; and a eroom in 
the service of one of the British ofllicers, in passmff near 
the terrace where the accused was allowed to walk, chanted 
gayly what was supposed to be a Hindoo sonff, but which 
really communicated a plan contrived for his escape. 
Through a small gap in the wall of the edifice he reached 
a stable ; and not being missed for a few minutes, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the narrow channel which separates Sal* 
sette from the continent. He immediately hastened to the 
southern districts, where he began to levy troops, and raise 
the whole country against the English.' 

The peishwa avowed total ignorance of the course taken 
by Trimbuckjee after his escape, as well as of the place of 
bis retreat ; and as no proof could be obtained of the false- 
hood of these doelarations, the good understanding between 
the two states was not at first interrupted. Bajee's con- 
duct, however, became more and more unsatisfactory. 
Troops were indeed sent, ostensibly to put down the insur* 
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the poM0afioiu which she had wvetted firom them. Ao> 
cording to the adheients of the Weilealey policy, the 
eystem pursaed by that noblemao waa so lax advanced 
towards maturity that only one short effort, Qf easy and 
assured success, was necessary to place all India in a state 
of tranquillity, and to keep down those discordant elements 
which would otherwise lay waste the country itself. By 
stoppinff short at this' point, great part of the empire was 
involved in calamity and disonier, and the foundation laid 
for another expensive and even perilous struggle. 

Marquis Wellesley had announced the necessity, firom 
the state of his health, of returning to Europe as soon as 
the contest with Sindia and the Rajah of Berar should 
have been brought to a termination. On learning, how* 
ever, the rupture with Holkai, he intimated his willmcness 
to remain, and bring it also to a close. The views of the 
government at home were different. On the 80th July, 
1816, Marquis Comwallis arrived at Calcutta; where, 
learning that the war was still going on, he determined to 
proceed immediately into the upper provinces, and make 
personal inquiry into the state of amiirs. In his zeal for 
the public service, hov^ever, and to fiiliil the anxious wish 
of his countrsrmen, he had undertaken this duty at a period 
when his age and infirmities rendered him very unequal to 
its performance. Under the fatigue of the voyage his ill- 
ness daily increased, till on reaching the village of Gazypoor 
on the Guiges, he was obliged to land, and after lingering 
for some time died on the 6th of October. Having been 
unable to reach his destination, while his mind as well as 
body were unpaired by indisposition, he had been little 
able to receive or consider any firesh information. His 
place was supplied by Sir George Barlow, the senior mem- 
ber of the supreme council, who had reached t^ station 
through various gradations of service, which he had filled 
with distinction ; but his previous habits had not aocos- 
tomed him to take comprehensive and statesmanlike views 
of public interests. Regarding with the deepest respect 
the views of his predecessor, and considering them aa 
supported by the government at home, he refused to listen 
to any argument^, or admit any of the modifications, sug- 
gested by Lord Lake. 
That commander, although he disapproved of the new 
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tytftem, finding it was firmly established by the supreme 
power, judiciously sought to carry it into effect on the most 
advantageous footing. He managed, with great address,, 
to draw the first overtures firom Sindia ; and as it had been 
determined to yield all the points in ^spute, no difficulty 
was found in the conclusion of a treaty on the 23d No- 
vember, 1806. The Mahratta leader obtained th«; highly 
important fortress of Gwaiior, which he made his residence 
and capital ; the Chumbul was fixed as the boundary 
between his possessions and those of the British, who 
agreed to dissolve their alliance with the Rajpoot princes 
and others whom he claimed as tributaries. This last 
measure was in accordance with the new political system ; 
yet in the case of the Rajahs of Boondee and Jyepore, 
who on the ground of this connexion had performed im- 
portant services, it was considered as scarcely compatible 
with national faith. 

Holkar, after being deserted by his ally, retreated with 
the wrecks of his army into the western provinces to seek 
refiige among the Seiks. They refused to receive him ; 
and, being closely pursued by Lord Lake, he would have 
been reduced to extremities had he not been saved by the 
new policy which the military commanders were compelled 
to observe. No sooner did he ask for peace than it was 
granted, on terms so advantageous as allowed him to regain 
almost all that he had lost during the war. 

Amid this general dissolution of* defensive alliances, 
those formed on the great scale with the nizam and the* 
peishwa necessarily came under consideration. The con- 
nexion with the latter, founded on the treaty of Bassein, 
and out of which the late war had arisen, was described 
by the company as one which they were desirous to re- 
linquish. Yet even Sir George Barlow, when he came to 
consider the proposed measures, could not but view them 
as fraught with extreme periL To dissolve the alliance 
with these potentates, and to withdraw the troops by which 
they were at present overawed, would have been to relieve 
the greater part of the powers of India from British control, 
while they were still animated by the most hostile feelings 
towards her ; it would, in fact, have been to lay the foun- 
dation of a future confederacy for her downfall The 
peishwa, likewise, notwithstanding his genexal avcnioD to 
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p]in«, th«T millet periiapfl, In iaToanbfo oiteumitaiieM^ 
DftTtB foiUM«d an empiie equal to that of Antengx^M. Tliejf 
had, howwrar* to encounter, nM the fidlen fngments of Mo* 
gul ffieatncMSi nor the looae aquadiona of M>)>ntta hon^ 
but &.e diadplined atien^h of that new power which had h^ 
come panmountin Hmdoetan. The Biitiah, b^ the no* 
meroua Tietoiiea gainad in the laat war» had extended diallr 
boundaries nUmg neariy the whole line of this monntafai 
domain. The Goikhas, on aeeinf their career thaa cheekad» 
hesitated for some time whether ther shonld coiiiBhiit them- 
selves against so formidahle an adveiBaij. Meanwhile^ 
the^ appropriated certain email portions of territoiy, <ib 
which, bjr the vagne tenons prevideAt in that coontiy, thej 
might found some ancient chom. * Repeated compiaiiils b^ 
iUff made, they at length agreed that deputies ma silhag 
aide ahonld meet in oraar toaxamino and dedde thef. p tal t 
sions to the land in dispute. The commissionwm asssmMinti. 
but those of Nepanl, it is allegvd, diowad a singaiar inasH^ 
sibiiity lo the deaiast proof of the total abaenee af all righl; 
•n their pari to the fovouied anota of whidi 4hej had'taMF 
possession^ and even where tftey were obligadlajriali,tllr 
«Qpraiiie authoitly evadad or nitraeted itm sa na l hi n. At 
length, the govenMif-genaral, oonsidrfing the claim l» a* 
paraeular district most cieariy estahBahed, sent a iHlacJi, 
ment, which pransioitafiy oemied it, tBl thaaa andlasa di^ 
icttssions should tenainata* The Nepaidsae did natalrinit 
appose this moremeni ; but aa soon as the troopa had 
tired doling the unhealthy aeaaon, leaving onfy asonR | 
to guard the frontier, thi7 advanced in rata and dlova 
ihe party, of whom sofaral were killed and woondad; AAsr 
llhis there waa no longer room to heaitata aato the ianasdlalia' 
necessity of vrariike openfiona. 

Ainaer Sing, the able and enterp^paing eommandar of thnr 
Nepanlase, on grounds which it seenm imnessihia Mfy to 
understand or justify, had taken noat on tiia waslsni as* 
tremity of thair 001190040. Lora Haatinga» who in 1814 
aent into the field a Ibfoe of 8(H00a men, availtng hwisalf 
of the poaition aananad by the eneair, formed the plaa of 
enelosinghis army, and eotting it off ftom Him sanlnl ftani- 
torias. Qeneraia Oohteriony and Gillai^ at tim haad.ar 
their rsapaetiva diviaions, marehad, the one to allaak i 
in flont, the otheff to oacnpy the passes bv wlnA ha 
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eftcthis retreat. The latter speedily penetrated into the 
Deyia DhoeH) one of the finest valleye which diverniy the 
ffiminalehy and the main' channel, of commmiication he> 
tween the eastern an^ western districts. Solnewfaat anez* 
pectedly he fbund this passage commanded by the-feitrese 
of Kalenffa, or NalapMiee, rendered formidable, not by ar- 
(ifieial holwarks, but by its position on the' top of a hiU, 
where it eomld only be approached throngh a thidi and en- 
tangled jungle. That gallant officer, howorer, perceivmg 
that this poSt formed the key of the territory, hesitated not 
to atta^ it. He divided his army into four detachments, 
who, adtahoing Irom different points,' were to meet at the 
nunmit, and engage in a common assault. Such a ptan is 
it Ihnt view imposing ; yet it appears founded on false nrin- 
^lee, and in practice is likely to prove extremely perilous. 
Tiie <Aattces are many that tho£fierent corps will not all 
ittdi their destination at -the same moment ; and if one ai^ 
lite before the othens it will have to encounter the undi* 
ti^ attack of the enemy's force. (Saeh was the case now ; 
OM Avision, maldng their way through every difficulty, ai^ 
rived in firont .<»f Kalnnga before they could lie supported by 
the rest of Ibe army. The general then came up, and see- 
hig his treeps thus expoM to the whole fiie of the b»> 
il^ad, led them at once to the assank, hoping, with this 
«aips alone, to cany the place. Th^ aeeoSdingly dis- 
Mged the outposts, and amved under tlie very walls ; but 
^we twiee driven back by showers of grap^^hot, arrowii 
ttd destructive missiles peculiar to Indian warfare. Oil- 
iMp&B, however, ^erminmg to carry the fort or die, placed 
wMlf at tlvi head of the storming party, and cheered 
then on, waving fats hat, and pointing wiu his sword to 
the gate. At this moment a twU pierced his heart,— he 
Mi; tnd aH hopes of success were at once abandoned* 
The arrival of another division served merely to oover the 
i>«tfe«t of the former. Cokmel Mawbey, however, who 
meeeeded to the command, felt deeply the importance that 
fhis first and great military operation should not be finaUr 
abortive. But he was obliged to delay his meditated attack 
OQ that obstinata stronghold till a b^taring-train was pro- 
eoied fimn BelhL Thrae days afterward a breach was ef> 
"fccted, and an assault commenced, under the conmiand of 
'Major faigWby ; but the resolute defence and foimidaUe 
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£f» of tlie gwrriMn again baffled eveiy effort The b«l- 
teriesy however, contintted to play till the walls, which were 
by no means lofty, were reduced almost toa heap of ruins ; 
and the natives then evacuated the place which they had so 
gallantly defended. General Martindale, who now took tife 
fommand, advanced to attack the enemy stationed at th« 
strong foit oi Jytuk ; bnt here again the British tioopsi 
through their tpo impetuous valour, were thrown into coiifii- 
aion, and obliged to fall back with considerable kMS." At 
the same time, the army which was attempting to penetnte 
direct into Nepaul throuffh the district of Sarun had two of 
its detachments surrounded and cat off; so thatopeiatioBa 
^n that side were completdy partdyzed. . 

These events produced an aliurmtng sensation at Calcutta, 
while they were received with the highest exultation in 
fiU the h^ive courts, which were watching fpr an (^poita* 
jiity to effect the downfall of British power in India. Move- 
ments were made by Sindia and other princes, which seemed 
to call for an increase of the corps of observation stttjyd 
in their territories. Yet the Marquis of Hastings judicious^ 
considered^ that, io obtain some decisive success over tfal# 
Nepaulese, and compel them to sue for peacc^ was the onlf 
mode by which the evil coirid be remedied. He theiefova 
augmented and concentrated his force on the theatie.of 
war. General Ochterlony, hitherto checked by the l oeseg 
of the division that was to act in combination with him, b^ 
gan vigorous operations on the offensive. He had alreadjr 
comp^d Ameer ding to retire from the heights of Ramgfaur 
to those of Malown, which were also exceedingly strong. 
Heb had likewise reduced Ramghur, Bellaspore, and the 
other fastnesses which commanded this mountain-regioM. 
At the same iime the province of Kemaoon being left nnr 
protected, a detachment was sent under Oolopei N i^oIVu 
who besiesed, and on the ^th April, 1816, took Ahplor^ its 
capital. Ameer, being now closely ^oofined to his forti6ed 
post al Malown,. was obliged to capitulate^ though on hon- 
ourable ierms, being allowed to join the main anny with the 
tlroons under his charge. 

Tne government of Nepaul were so deeply discouragod 
hj thfisf reverses, that notwithstanding the apposition of 
several chiefs,. and particularly of Ameer Siag, who pv^ 
ppsed even to seek support fyopi the fyafwa of Ch»a% 
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they dotoxminei to open a neffokktko. Tbe tezms ds- 
iBUid«d by Lovd Ensiiiigs weraliiglv incladinf the oMckni 
tHf all ths pMnrincM c<»iqiiered in we west, ana ako of tlM 
Tenee or Tanyani, the border of jongle which eztenda 
•long the baae c€ the moontaina. This hiat article Ibrmed 
. the diief obetade to the treaty, not ao nmch on acconnt of 
the actual valoe of the torxitory, aa becauae moat of the 
]piiiKipal diiellk at eoort had aaaignmenta of land in. it 
ftom whidi they derived their ineome. The marquia, eon* 
aiderinf the iKHnt to 1^ of little oonaeqiienoe, had mad^ up 
hia mind, and gW^ directiona that it alwuld not atand in the 
waT4if the treaty. Unluckily, the Nepauleae arabaaaadon 
had amed to the terma and aigned them, bu^ when trana* 
mitted ibr ratifiteatkm, the court waa induced, on the above 
gnNmda,.to reAiae ita conaent. In such eircumatantseai 
Siere appeared no longer room for the intended conceaaion ; 
uMd no optiim waa left but the rehewal of war. Thia waa 
attended with conaiderable inconvenienoe* ainee, in ooi^ 
dent expeetation of peace, the prvpaiationa had not (M^ 
been ndazed, but evoi part of the military atosee aold off ; 
however, extraordinary exertions* were made, and the army 
in January, 1816, waa again ready .to take the field. 

The enemy had intrenched themselves in the stnmg past 
of Cbeieea-ghatee, which formed the entrance into thair 
monntain-torritory ; but General Ochterlonj, by a akilfol 
thonch laboriotta march, turned this position^ and pene* 
trated to If uekwenpoor, in the vicinity of which they had 
eveeted atveral ibrta and stoefcades. Two sueceasiva 
■d^baU convinced them of the vanity of their, attenqpt 
to oontend with Britiah tradpa ; they made overtuiea for 
41 finwh negotiation, in which all the p<nnte in diapute were 
ywlM ; tmd in March a definitive treaty waa concluded. 
The 90vemeir*generBl waa than with a good grace idde to 
grapt, aa a matter of ibvonr, most of the diameto for the 
yMweaBion of yrbixAi they had been ao extremely aoUdtoqa. 

The coAteatvrith Nepanl having been brought to a aup* 
iwaaiil tenalnation, the Maiquis of Haatinga turned hia 
niawa to that new i^aten of policy which he waa deairova 
ia eataUiBh with regard to the central powers of India. It 
immialfd partly in ue renewal and extension of subsidiaiy 
tjhinrfir with Uie native princes, partly in the extirpatiaA 
«f the piadetoty atatei wloah had ariMA in the heart of thft 
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empire. In the former view, overtores from Bliopaly wken 
threatened by Sindia and the Rajah of Berar* were at firat 
well received ; but, amid the distractions occasioned by the 
Nepaui contest, it became necessary that they shottki be 
coarteously evaded. A negotiation was opened with the 
Rajpoot phnee of Jyepore, who had made heav^ complaints 
of having in 1806 been desdrted by the Enghsh,-.a|id pX' 
posed to the depredations of the Holkar. family and other 
plundering tribes. The treaty for some time proceeded with 
pron^itude ; but, the very knowledge that he was about, 
to be supported by the En^^h having overawed his ene- 
mies and averted the present danger, the deep-rooted jaal» 
OQsy always cherished by the native sovereigns respecting 
the admission of. foreign troops soon revived. A powerfvu 
party exclaimed against the ministers by whom the trea^ 
was conducted as betrayers of their countiy ; and they 
thought it expedient, by. advancing conditions that wereift* 
admissible, to prevent its final condition. 

This disappointment was compensated by a more fortunate 
occurrence in another quarter. Ri^hojee chonslay, rajah of 
Berar, died, leaving a son,* Pursajee, so infirm boUi in mind 
and body, as to be incapable of maintaining even th« sem- 
blance of royalty. In these circumstances, Appa Saheb, 
bi^ cousin, and also presumptive heir, assumed tne autho- 
rity of regent, to which he seemed to possess a legitimate 
claim. Another chief, however, Dhurmajee Bhonsla, hai^* 
ing formed. a powerfiil party, rendered it doubtfiil whether 
Appa would be able to maintain himself without foieign 
aid. / .The latter, therefore, made overtures to the British 
for a subsidiary alliance, coupled with the condition of sup- 
porting him in the administration. This» in the present 
temper of the councils of Calcutta, was most.readily granted^ 
The dtipulated foree was to consist of six battalions of in- 
fantry and one re^pment of cavalry, parUy attached to thA 
regent's person ; for the maintenance of which the anaoal 
amount of seven and a half lacks of rupees was to be re- 
ceived in money-payments, instead of the invidious bm»^ 
of territorial cession-. Thia treaty ^ according to Mr. Prinsep^ 
was viewed/at Calcutta with the highest exttltakioii,-a» as 
asraneement by which the state of Berar was finally de* 
tacheo from the Mahratta confederacy, and fixed in tie 
British iatsrests ; and not as what it really was, naiiMl/».» 
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meM expedient for the attaiiiment of personal objects,, and 
to be tiirown aside as soon as these were acconapUshed. 

• The occQpaiion of Berar affi>ided great fiusilities for ope- 
rations against the predatory powers, whose main rallynig- 
point was in Malwat- a hilly tract to the northwaid of t^^ 
ri^erbadda. The governor-general, however, had not yet 
obtained permission to root them out. of that strong coun» 
tiy, and was obliged to content himself with drawing a^cor- 
don along the southern bank of the Nerbudda, by which he 
hoped to prdveni them from penetrating into the Deccan. 
Uttfortonately for themselves, Cheetoo and other chiefs had 
at this time acqabed a considerable inoreas^ of strength* 
They had been* left for several years nearly unmolested ; and 
had even received secret assurances of support from the prinp 
dpal Mahrdtta chieftains, who were meditating a fresh at*> 
tempt, with the aid of the Findarees, to subvert the ascend- 
«icy df Britain. . They weie, however, considerably alarmed 
by ^lie appearance of Uie force stationed on the Nerbudda ; but 
seeing H remain inactive, while they themiselves had mus- 
tered 23,600 cavalry, they conceived it possible to penetrate 
at s<Mne' p«nt Che extended line along which the English 
were posted. Aecozdingly, with 10,000 horsemen they 
crowed on die extreme rjght, with such rapidity that our 
infantry were unable either to arrest or overtake them. 
They &en separated into two lubhir* or plundering bands, 
one of which proceeded due south into the territory of the 
nixam, and reached the banks df the Godavery. The other 
married eastward, and entered the. company's territory of 
Ganjam, where in tl^e course of twelve days the preceding 
year th^ had killed and wounded nearly 7Q0 persons, ana. 
carried oft* or destroyed property to the value of 100,000/. 
A third -^rty crossed at Burhanpoor, and overran the ter- 
litoty of the peishwa to some diieftance beyond Poonah. 

The Pindarees had thus eluded the regular force ap- 
poorted to check their inroad ; yetj though they were still 
liable to be attacked by several detached corps yiat^were 
Bceiiring^ the country in difterent direeiions, they never sta- 
tieved sentries, nor took any similar precaution against an 
e*i^ to' which they were ^ways exposed. While the large 
body who had reach^ the Godavery were deliberating on 
tfanr future course^ Miijor M^Dowal, with a body. of light 
tno^s^ came up<^ them so unexpectedly that they had re* 



ceited ft dlichsrge of fiMums belbie ahnott a man of Amv 
was jnouAted ; tsad they w«i» dUiffed to fly, ahmdflrtiwg 
neariy all their hones and booty. O&e bold fthioftMn»- wi£ 
860 troopen, crossed the peniitsiila, swept alonff tfao wei** 
ere shore, and^ ascending the Tuj^tee, leached his hone 
with less indeed than. half his orif[inal number, but all of 
them carrying in their saddles a nch bdoty. Mi^or Liisb* 
inffton aflffdn, learning that the other pait^ had passed Poo* 
nan, made a march of fifty miles, camo upon them whiio 
busied in cooking, and ga^e them so eompfete a deliMfc that 
only a few escaped. In Ganiam, too, they met with sevenj 
surprises, in one of which Iddatenant-Bortfawick boat vp 
their camp with only fifty men* '^^^ abandobed their ai» 
tempt to penetrate into the territory of Cattaek ; and leanw 
ing that a plan was* formed to interbqit their retnm* thoy 
erraeavoured to ^fifect their oibject by a cireoitoas^ raotio 
through Bundelcund, in the oonme of ^diich CoIoimI Adano 
and other offioets inflicted upon them very sevaio tossas. 

Although this campaign had been in soma naaanra sue* 
eessfiil and eten triumfmant, it afibrded * reason to <WO« 
bend that India could never 'be secure from the inroad of 
these marauders, so long as they should have a plaee of ao» 
cure retreat. Upwards of 30,000 tnopB had bete employad 
against them, a number adequate to a regular war on tfao 
ffreiatest scale, and involving an immense expenditnie ; yot 
tae^ had penetrated through a strong line of defesee, whUo 
their subsequent failure wis occasioned only by an ondtt* 
security, which' they would probably loam to oonrect. Tlw 
permission granted by the government, at home to 



.the war against them was mr firom being unlimited ; bnt tho 
marquis trusted that the events which had oocwtad immg 
this cam^mign, and the success which he hoped wottU stiS 
attend his measures, would aeoore for him toe iffiw^^ffn of 
the company. 

About th6 middle of the year 1817, the gofomofwgaMiai 
put in motion the most numerous and emeient anay thai 
nad ever perhaps taken tiie field in India. Its en^ anoM^ 
is estimated at about 61,000 infantev and 10,000 eavaliy 9 of 
Which 57,000 advanced fkom the ifeocam and Chnaral. and 
84,000 from Bengal througlfHindostan Proper. Tothteos^ 
fhmi the Deccan were attached 18,000 imgular emrahy 
to that from Bengal 10,000 of tiiosania foioo»naiqro#r 
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noA troops. * The nfain body of the Bengal army, under 
ue uni^aitUate command of the Marquis of Haatinss, as« 
gemUed at Secundra, and proceeded to cross the Jumna 
near Calpy. Another corps was' instructed to pass that 
liver at Agra; while two smaller divisions were to act on 
the flanks, and to connect this with the other armies. The 
Beocan force was to advance in two divisions under Gene- 
rals Hislop and Sit John Malcolm ; Colonel Adams led the 
regim^iits from Berar, while Grenerals Doveton and Smith 
took post in the rear, tetany either to support the main body 
or to crush any commotion that might arise^ at Poonah or 
Nagpore. General Keir meantime led the army of Guse-* 
rat into Malwa. AIJ these divisions formed a complete cir- 
cle around the Pindaree positit^ns, closing in upon them as 
upon a comnjQD centre. This system of tactics, which in 
contending .with disciplined forces is accompanied with the 
danger that the enemy, availing himself o{ his central posi* 
tion» may successively attack and beat the different corps 
advandng against him, was attended with no such hazard 
when diiectra against troops who never encountered an ad- 
versary in pitched battle, whose sole aim was escape, and 
to wkmn flight ,was victory. It was by such a movement 
oohr that they could be enclosed and fiiully crushed. 

There was one circumstance attending this campaign 
which could oot be regarded without «ome degree of alarm, 
namely, that it led our .army into the. territones of princes 
who viewed with the most rancorous jealousy the height to 
which the British . power had now attained. All pf them 
saw in its success the. downfcdl of their own ambitious 
hopes, and even .of their independence, and anxiously 
watcfaMBd the favourable moment tor striking a biow. Even 
t|ie.i;onrt8 pf Nag^pore and Hydrabad, notwithstanding the 
treaties by which tfauey professed to be bound, could not by 
any means be relied upon. But the Pindaree war was to 
h«4Sirried,on in the dominions of Sihdia and Holkar, the 
ntati deadly foes to the British name. Of the former Sir 
ioba Malcolm jujstly observes, that he never eouid be ex* 
p^ted to forget tKe loss of empire sustained through Bri- 
tain : " All Ins habits, his prejudice his wishes, are against 
Of ; we have nplhing in our favour but Jais &ars. His faith 
«od his promtises ean^->t be reliad on for a moment." It. 
ap^ftxs fodoed that Cheetoo, the prihcipal leader of tha 
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KaduMf^ had m^ urgent aj^tioalioiifl to be merelf «!• 
lowed a place where his fiunily might be aecored from dan- 
ger ; adungy " from it my heart may be set at eaae» and I 
may &ce the- Engtiah with confidence. Then for once, by 
the bleasing of Qod and the fortune of the exaltedi the tu- 
mult shall be spread to the lenvirons of Calcutta, the whole 
country diall be consigned to ashes, and to such distrees 
shall they be reduced, tiiat the accounts will not fhil to readi 
you; but at pieseht this must be delayed forwent of a 
place of refuge." To this Sindia*s ministeTs replied^ that 
they could not take such a step without an immediate rup- 
. ture with the British government ; but that Cbeetob might 
depend on their utmost aid in secret. In these circumstances 
Lord Hastinga considered it indispens^le, before leading 
Sindia*s donunkms behind him, to extort his consent to auieC 
a treaty as miffht withdraw from him the means of a boa- 
tile interposition in the approaching conflict. O^pUfin 
Close, the fcsident at Qwalior, was instructed to dtaiand 
that he should place his troops entirely at the disposal of 
the British government ; that he should fhmish a contin^^t 
of 5000 horse, and supply funds out of which they might 
be supported » finally, that he should provisionally deliver 
up the foits of Hindia and Asseergfaur, on which, to sane 
his honour, his fluff would eontmue to fly* There was even 
to> be a private undnstandinff, that while the contest lasted 
ha should not quit hi% eapitid. Stadia manilested tlw> »osl 
violent oppositjon, first ta the English entering his AomiK^ 
ionsat all, and then to the t^rms attached to that movemstrt ; 
nor was it till Jjord Hastings from one quarter, and Gene-^ 
nd Donkin from another, were each within a day^ ttaieh 
of his frontier that the treaty was reluctantly signed. 

A negotiation was next opened with Ameer nhan, and, 
as he was a principal member of the confederation, it wa* 
made a primary article that he should disband the whole of 
his turbulent corps. This demand was severe, for he weubl 
thereby lose that on whidi his importance and power had 
been entirely founded. In return he was ofl^red the guar- 
antee of the territories held by him under grants firom Hol- 
kar, and of which his tenure was otherwise very precarieo s . 
Having submitted to the terms, the treaty was signed by hi* 
agent at Delhi, on condition that a month should be allowed 
pnvioQs to ratifieatioa; but the stipulated psiiod bad 
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e2a|iMd» toid » Biitidli avmy had encioMd him on eaeh odiv 
bfKwB he would sffix hi* name to it. Hie tieope being 
then diabandedy he leemed thenceforth to place hie hope* 
of aggrandizement solely in the Enffliah altianeei and eor^ 
dially exerted htmaelf in promotin{| its objecta. 

The Pindafee chiefii ccHdld not view this immenae foree, 
MpaeiaUy when it beffan to elose in around them^ withoot 
tM deepest alarm, while the rainy season yet suspended 
«pentiiMis» they held ireqnentconiereiices on the state of their 
■ffiuia. Their only hope, they were eonvinced, was to qqit 
Mr present haunts andaeek a temporary home in sonoa 
nnote quarter of India. But it was difficult to find a se* 
nue plaoe in whidi to depooito their property and their 
fraufieft ; for eiren amid their wandering fife they were still 
MKaptible of the strongest domestic attaehmenta. Thia 
wpbarraasmenit and the violent disaenaiona which bad Uma 
>*igned between . their two principal ' heads* Kurreem and 
ChestoOi cansad them to break up without hanng fonmed 
uy fixed plan. The invading annies began to move aa 
>pw as the rains had abated, and while the swdling of the 
Mfan might yet impede ^e rapid movements of their 
idversariei. 

The opening of tha eanq>aign, meantime, waa xvtaided 
oy two very unexpected dreumatances : the first waa the 
^RMaranee in the main army of that terrible miidemie 
^naUy denominated the cholera gpasmoUca, which, aftef 
■pwadiny deaplation and dismay throughout India, and 
*f<:Mionnig aTory serious loss of life in the eastern paita of 
barepa, has at length penetrated into Britain, and extendeil 
^ nvages over graat part of the New WorML In iU first 
Piy^gitaatit strudk the world as a new and unheaid^f visit' 
^&; but fiirther reseaichea have estabiiahed, that the 
^^ disease has from tioM to time appeared in the Eaal. 
2J|°^^ writings^ in the languagea of Southern India, 
^'^be it very distinctly under the names of Sitanga or 
'i^ofiehL Extensive ravages are represented to have been 
^■^tted by it in Bengal m 1763 ; in a division of tioopa 
^Mch in iTgi ^^ro marching through the district of Gan- 
i«a ; and in 17^ during the annual festival at Hurdwar. 
}^ 1797, a malady, the symptoms of which clearly establiah 
^Jdentitv, prevailed at Vellore and Arcot on the coast of 
^^"■^BwndeL It had not, however, during a long period 
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asntmed any fomudable shape, and in tbe cotopvehenfive 
tables pubtished by tbe medical boafd at Madrasy the c(dainn 
for cholera spasmodica in 1&16 and the two following ytna 
exhibits nearly a continued blank. 

This disorder first showed itselfj in Angust, 1817, m tbe 
ziilah of Jessore, about 60 miles north-east of Calcutta, in 
the marshy districts which form the Delta of the Ganges. 
The whoie of the tract extending along the lower coone 
of that river is intersected by numberless branches of its 
stream, whence are derived canals and tanks that difiiis0 
the benefit of irrigation almost ta every field. These arti- 
ficial channels, however, are often in bad repair and filled 
with stagnant water/ while even the river itMlf at certain 
seasons has not current sufficient to preserve its sahibrioas 
qualities. Added to this, the extreme violence of the heat 
in summer, and of the rains in winter, renda" the whole of 
this part of Bengal liable to fevers and other climatic disor- 
ders. When any of thes<i atmospheric phenomena ocear 
in an extraordinary degree, and especially when, by injuring 
the cultivated fields, they render the grain scarce and brnd^ 
epidemics of the most maligBant description are (reqoently 
generated. The years 1816 and 18X6 were distinguished 
by very striking peculiarities of season and weather. .In 
the May of the ktter'year, the heat became jnost intense, 
the thermometer rose to 98 degrees in the shade, and various 
persons, both European and native, fell down dead in the 
streets. A deficitocy in the periodical rains was also appre- 
hended till the beginning of September, when there poured 
^own a complete deluge, causing a more extensive inunda- 
tion than was recollected by the oldest inhabitant. This 
was followed by attacks of low tyt^ns fever, and of a 
malignant sore-throat, — a disorder lormerly unknown in 
that region, but beUeved on this occauon to be contagious. 
. The year 1817 was from the first uncommonly moist, 
and the regular rains began on the 2fith May, about three 
weeks before the usual period. They fell to a denth greater 
by one-third than in ordinary years ; so that before the 
middle of August nearly the whole district composing the 
Delta of the Ganges was one sheet of water. It was dup- 
ing the distempered state ef the air thus produced that the 
malignant cholera broke fprthon a scale hitherto quite un- 
precedented. The disease, either in its oommon ot videat 
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ibmi, appeared nearly at the same time in difierent part^ 
of Betfgal. But it was in Jessore, situated in the tract 
called the SandetbUnds, filled with thick jungle and sur* 
rounded by stagnant waters, that it assumed its most alarm- 
ing aspect. At Calcutta, during the month of Augufety 
many cases of coHmmn cholera had occurred-; but at the 
begmninff of September it appeared in that city under its 
iDost mahgnant type ; though whether it was imported from 
Jessore, or rose spontaneously under similar circumstances, 
is 8 question not yet decided. It spared Europeans for a 
few days, but began to attack them on the $th, though 
without committing the same dreadful ravages as in the 
native town ; yet the register of one of the hfe ensnrance 
■ocieties exhibited a proportion of deaths four times as 
great as in the preceding years. The malady was diffused 
almost simultaneously through the different cities of Bengal^ 
lapidly ascended the Ganges, and spread eveil to the west' 
of the Jumna ; sparing, however, the comparatively elevated 
territories of Oude and Rohilcund. 

In the beginning of November, in consequence, as is sup- 
posed by some, of the arrival of ^a detachment from the 
lower province, this disease in its most virulent form broke 
oat in the army under the immediate command of the Marquis 
of Hastings. Troops on a march are observed to be pe- 
culiarly liable to its attack, which is imputed to the extreme 
Heat of the tents, doubtless combined with the great expo- 
•nre to the atmosphere. The cholera appeared in thie 
uniy as it was slowly marching through the low and un- 
^thy district of Bundelcund, which labours under < a 
peculiar deficiency of good water. For about ten days it 
codveited the camp into a large hospital. All the public 
Mtabtishments being engrossed by the care of the troops^ 
^e numerous camp-followers could not be accommodated 
except in the tents of their masters, who formed also their 
^y attendants. The route over which the army moved 
^as aU^wed with the dead and dying ; the bazaars were 
<*e0eited ; even those persons whose health was good suf- 
fered under severe depression of spirits ; so that during the 
^▼e period the efficiency of this fine body of men was 
completely destroyed. The usual bustle and hum of a 
oowded camp was changed into an awful silence, only 
onkea by the irroans of the dying and lamentations over 

Vol. ft.— R* 
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the dead. In the European patient death usually followed 
in from six to twelve hours after the attack, while the sepoy 
was carried off in about half that interval. The malady 
raged with its utmost fury from the 16th to the 23d Novem"* 
ber, when it ceased almost at once ; so that the army, hav- 
ing reached a more salubrious camp, at Erich on the Betwa, 
became rapidly convalescent, and by the commencement of 
December were prepared to enter on the duties c^ the 
campaiffn. 

The loss sustained during this most gloomy period has 
been very greatly exaggerated. It has been represented 
even by go^ authorities as amounting to three, five, or 
even eiffht thousand,* out of the whole number of ten 
thousand. More precise statements by Mr. Prinsep and 
Mr. Kennedy, derived from personal and official knowledge, 
prc^e this inaccuracy to have arisen from the not taking 
uto account the vast crowd of camp-followers, who, in an 
Indian army, always greatly outnumber the fighting men. 
When the proper distinction is made, it appears that the 
deaths among the 10,000 troops amounted only to 764; 
while the loss among the camp-followers was about 8000» 
y/tiiick did not, however, exceed a tenth of their entire 
number. 

We cannot here follow in detail the progress of this se* 
vere malady, which made its way in every direction. After 
having spared in its first progress the provinces of Onde 
and Rohilcund, it reached them in April and May, 1818» 
and in the following months penetrated to Gatmandoo^ 
Almora, and other very elevated positions on the chain of 
Himmaleh. 

The march of armies into the centre of India, and the 
despatches sent through every province of that country, 
were supposed to difiuse more and more widely its fiital 
influence. The natives, instead of using any rational 
means of cure or prevention, sought to avert it only by 
pompous and crowded visits to the temples, which increased 
the danger of communication ; or by sanguinary proceed- 
ings against certain persons who were suspected of produc- 
ing it by witchcraft. In the course of the year 1818 it 
epread through every part of India. The rqport of ths 

* Bunet Hawkins's History of Cholera, p. 160. 
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medical board at Madras contauu an intoreating map, aho«w 
ing its track through the Deocan and the south hy an ir* 
regular course, sometimes along the high roads, sometimea 
in cross directions ; but, in the end, leaving scarcely any 
point of importance untouched. It reached Nagpore on 
the 15th May, — ^Bombay, by way of Poonah, on the I4tli 
August, — ^Hydrabad on 25th July, — Madras on 8th October, 
— and finally the extreme stations of Trivander and Palam- 
cotta in January, 1819. Throughout these provinces it 
manifested itself in various degrees of intensity.' In gen- 
eral, however, this dreadful disease seems to be marked 
rather by the fatality of its action on those attacked than 
by the great number who come under its inBuence. The 
entire amount of cases occurring in the army of Fort St. 
George during 1818, the most severe year, was 1087 out of 
10,652 Europeans, and 3314 out of 58,764 natives. Of the 
former 232, and of the latter 664 died. — (Renort of Madras 
Medical Board, p. 28.) In the island of Bombay, which 
contains a population of about 210,000, the ascertained cases 
were 15,945, of which 14,651 were medically treated, and 
the deaths among these were only 938, or 6 4-10 per cent., 
peihaps the smallest proportion of mortality that has any- 
where been observed. — (Bombay Report, App., p. 13, 14.) 
Instances, however, are given of single corps, particularly 
on a march, suffering much more severely. The 2d bat- 
talion 20th regiment of native infantry was marching to 
Hydrabad, when of about 1 150 men 200 were attacked, and 
73 died. The 1st battalion 1st regiment, on its road from 
Nagpore to Hydrabad, out of 1010 men had 167 attacked, 
of whom 64 died. His majesty*s 54th regiment, after land- 
ing at Madras, when proceeding to Bangalore, had 159 out 
of 632 attacked, and 54 died.* 

Another unexpected crisis arrested Sir Thomas Hislop 
with the army of the Deccan, just as he had arrived on the 
frontier of Malwa. Intelligence then reached him that 
Bajee Rao had taken up arms and attacked the British res* 
idency in his capital. Sir Thomas then judged it neces- 
sary to fall back, that he might support the reserve coips» 

* Tb« eliolers, wbicb has been considered bere onlv in its eonnexlon 
vrith the train of histonual events, is, in relaUon to its symptoms and 
core, treated of in the succeeding volume, wa^if 0|e liead of ** Spssnodis 
C)^>leTa,"p. 366. • 
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and aid In the sappreseion of this msurrection. Geneial 
Keir, who had advanced from Guzerat, was indaced by tiie 
same infonnation to retreat. But Lord Hastings justly 
considered that the fortune of the campaign must ultimately 
depend upon the prompt success of the operations m G«> 
tnd India, and conceiving Smith's force, with anoUier under 
Pritzler, quite sufficient at present to overcome the p^afawa, 
ordered these commanders to return without delay to iiad 
scene of action. 

' The Pindarees, as soon as they saw themselves com!* 
}>Iete)y enclosed by the advancing cons of the British, made 
no attempt at resistance, and studied only how to macwpe* 
One party succeeded in penetrating into the rear^of our 
army in Bundelcund, where they be^an to commit senoos 
ravages, and were not dispersed without some difficulty. 
Cheetoo, vnth nearly 8000 men, effected a march westward 
into the territory of Mewar, where he was assured of sup- 
port from several quarters, and had the strong mountain-fint 
of Knmulner as a refuge for his family. The escape of 
the Pindaree chiefs, when so strong a force surrounded them. 
Colonel Blacker explains by a reference to the defective 
means of conveyance possessed by the British ; to their 
having, in the dread of encountering a Mahratta army, en- 
cumbered themselves with ordnance ; and above all, to the 
agility of the native horses, which can pass over the moat 
rugged toads and uneven ground vrith great speed. Kur* 
Teem, with one of his associates, attempted to push his way 
to Gwalior, where he hoped to find support from fiindia. 
All the passes in this direction, however, were most strictly 
guarded ; and a strong corps was appointed to watch the 
motions of that ruler, whose secret enmity to the British 
was so fully understood. The first that came op with this 
body of Pindarees was General Marshall, who easily drove 
them before him. They escaped without much loss, but 
were obliged to change their direction and march for the 
territory of Jyepore, where they hoped to be joined by some 
of the disbanded troops of Ameer Khan. On their wiqr 
thither, they were surprised by General Donkin, who gave 
them a complete overthrow, capturing the wife of Kunreem) 
with all hit state-elephants and kettle-drums. His army, 
therefore, no longer attempted to preserve any appearance 
of regularity, but broke into detachments^ and aou^t finr 
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lalety by flying in Tarious directions. The ipreater Bomber 
endeaTOUied to reach the corps of Cheetoo ; and, accord* 
ingiy, the final destruction of that warrior appeared all that 
was necessary to finish the Pindaree contest, when there 
started up another head of the hydra which the English 
were labouring to vanquish. . 

The councUs of the house of Holkar had been inyohred 
foit some time in the utmost confusion. Jeswunt Rao, 
who had raised that lamily to power, after the unfortunate 
issue of the war with the British, became deranged, and 
died in a few years. His heir Mulhar Rao was a mere 
boy, end the administration during his minority was 
agitated by the most violent dissensions. The c^ef par* 
t&s were, on one side Toolsee Bhye, widow of the lets 
Holkar, who had been invested with the office of regent ; 
and on the other the Patau chieft, who were stronfflT 
attached to the predatory s^^litem. The queen-regent, witn 
the view of maintaining her influence, made secret overtures 
to the English ibr receiving a subsidiary force. This 
liieasur<B was strongly oppos^ by the leaders lust named, 
whose sentiments were shared by the nuUtary m general ^ 
iBod their influence was so strongly felt by her majesty, 
that she did not venture to proceed with the negotiation* 
The chiefs, however, being suspicious that something of 
that nature was still in progress, were fired with such 
indignation, that they seized Toolsee Bhye, carried her 
4owB to the river, and put her to death. War was then 
only delayed till the completion of the necessary prepara- 
tions. Tro<ms, especially infantry, were collected with 
the utmost diligence, and their movements assumed so 
formidable an aspect, that Sir John Malcolm ju^^ed it 
Advisable to &11 back upon the corps of General Hislop, 
who, as already mentioned, had begun a retrograde move« 
ment, but was again advancing towards Poonah. These 
commanders, having efifeeted a junction, proceeded to|rether, 
and found ^e native army strongly posted at Mehidpoor, 
widi a steep bank in front, at the foot of which flowed the 
liver Sooptra, passable /only by a single ford. Although 
this pontion might have been turned by a circuitous 
march, General Bkelop considered such an advantage more 
than counterbalanced by the impression which would be 
produced by pushing on promptly and directly to the 
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attack. ThM mode of proceeding, as Colonel Bk^er 
observes, is better suited than more scientific nuaHBomem 
to the genias of English troops. A scene then ensued 
similar -to that which usually took place in Mahraita 
battles; fthe British regiments rushing forward witib tfa« 
most darinff intrepidity in the face of a numerous artiflery, 
by which they severely sufQsred, and at length, when they 
came to a close charge, carrying all before them. They 
lost 174 killed, and 604 wounded ; there being among tho 
former three, and among the latter thirty-five Eoropean 
officers. The Mahrattas, though they left 8000 on the 
field, retreated with a great part of their army entire ; bat 
they abandoned all the artillery : their courage «nd conft- 
dence were gone ; and though their numbefs were not 
greatly diminished, they were no loneer an army. The 
chiefe therefbie at once accepted the onered terms ; namely, 
that youn|r Holkar should be placed under the protectioiK 
of the Bntish, who were to maintain an auidliaiy forces 
and to have a contingent of 9000 men placed at their 
disposal ; and that certain districts of moderate extent 
should *be ceded, not for the purpose of heing possessed by 
the conquerors, but distributed as rewards to those allies 
who had remained faithful during the present contest. 

After losing the support of the Holkar family, the Pin- 
darees found an unexpected asylum with Juswunt Rao, 
one of Sindia's senerals, who occupied several strong 
camps in the neighbourhood of Rampoora. After sereiw 
firuitiess remonstrances. General Brown attacked this chief- 
tain, reduced his intrenchmmts, and obliged him to fly 
with only a handful of followers. 

The hopes of the Pindaiees were now reduced to the 
lowest -ebb. Flight, th^ knew not whither, became their 
only resource. They had obtained Kumutaier and other 
fortresses in the Rajpoot territory ; but these, being quick^ 
invested, were, after a short resistance, all given up. Ma- 
jor ClariLe having overtaken the party under Kurreem 
during the nighit, end finding them plunged as usual in 
profound security, delayed the attack till morning, that 
the^ might derive no advantage firom the darimess. H« 
divided ms corps into two, with one of which he made the 
charge, while the other occupied the only road by which 
the enemy could retreat. Th^ sustained^ accordiiigly» ^ 
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temptete oveitlirow, and were dispersed in every direction, 
leaving seireral of their leaders dead on the field. After 
suffering some further disasters, all the corps were reduced 
to a state truly miserable. Cheetoo and his adherents 
BBBietimes slept with their horses saddled, and the bridles 
in their hands, that they might be ready for instant flight. 
At len^h an intimation was circulated, that, in case of 
unconditional surrender, their lives would be spared, and 
the chiefiti should even obtain the means of an honourable 
subsistence in some remote district. One leader after 
wether submitted upon these terms. At length Kurreem, 
after wandering for some time on foot through the jungles, 
fave himself up, on the 16th Februazy, 1818, to Sir John 
Malcolm. Cheetoo opened a negotiation ; but, on learning 
<!ie small allowance which was to be granted to one whom 
be thought entitled to a jaghire in his native country and 
^ place m the British service, he hastily teok his departure. 
He afterward encountered a variety of Stresses, which 
ended in a manner equally dismal and appalling, being 
devoured by a tiger while lurking in the forests of Asseer- 
gbur. His fate excited sympathy among the British 
officers, who admired the spirit and intrepidity with which 
^e had braved the deepest reverses of fortune. 

While the performances on the main theatre of Indian 
Warfare were thus brought to a successful close, two 
>^arate dramas of a subordinate though eventful character 
Were acted on other stages. The moat remarkable was at 
the court of Poonah. The peishwa, ever since the last 
hamiliating treaty which he was compelled to sign, had 
eagerly sought deliverance from a yoke which now pressed 
heavily upon him. The employment of the British forces 
^ the Pindaree campaign offered a tempting occasion to 
'^assert his independence. A little considwation indeed 
Would have shown him that this contest could not engage 
nU enemy beyond a very short period ; after which they 
Would find it easy to crush such resistance as he or any 
other of the Mahratta states could create. But' the 
Pji»Hwa, like many other Indian princes, though possessed 
of talent and address, and skilled in pursuing the ordinary 
objects of eastern policy, was incapable of talung a comprer 
heoftive view of his actual situation. He was enco!urage4 
h; the hatred of the English which he sa^ preva^i 
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among his ehiefis vid by the general disposition of aU the . 
Mahratta leaders to unite in a confederacy against that 
people. 

For a considerable time he threw an impenetrable veil 
over his hostile designs. On intimation being given of an 
intention to go to war with the Pindarees, he professed 
bis cordial concurrence in the object, and his desire to co« 
operate by all the means in his power. So great indeed 
was his address, that Sir John Medcolm, an intelligent and 
veteran politician, afler living at his court several days, 
was completely deceived, apd communicated his opinion 
that nothing hostile was to be apprehended from the 
peishwa, Mr. Elplunstone, the official resident, enter* 
tained from the first an opposite opinion, which was soon 
fully confirmed. He saw that the utmost activity was 
employed in collecting troops, under the pretext of aiding 
in the Pindaree war, but in fact with a purpose directly 
opposite. At the same time the jaghiradars, who had 
been studiously depressed and humbl^, were courted and 
conciliated ; while Bapoo Gokla,/an officer of distinguished 
ability, who had hitherto been kept in a species of disgracei 
was invested with the supreme direction of affiiiis. A 
numerous camp was formed close to the British canton* 
ments, around which the Mahratta horsemen were seen 
riding in menacing attitudes. The brigade commanded by 
Colonel Burr, the amount of which had been fixed with a 
very undue confidence in the friendly disposition of the 
prince, did not exceed three sepoy battalions, with a Euro- 
pean rej^riment not yot arrived froin Bombay. As the 
hostile mtentions of the court became more and more 
manifest, it was judged advisable to withdraw the troops 
into a strong defensive position fonned near the city by an 
angle of the river Moola ; but Mr. Elphinstone, anxious to 
avoid any semblance of being the aggressor, resolved not 
to quit the residency till he should be driven away by force. 
Threatening notes began to be exchanged ; and on the 5th 
November, 1817, so sudden an attack was made that the 
resident and his suite had scarcely time to mount their 
horses when his niansion was plundered, and all thfl 
property, including books and papers, was either carried 
off or destroyed. 

|3^eneral Sntith, though placed in the rear of the gm)4 
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• « 

umy, bad agreed that if a single day fhoold pass without 

bis hearing nom Poonah, he would conclude the communi- 
cations to have been interrapted, and hasten thither with 
his brigade. A week, however, must necessarily elapse 
before ms arrival, and to keep the sepoys in the mean time 
cooped up in a narrow space, harassed by the enemy's ar- 
tillery and light-horse, would, it was feared, damp their 
co\iiage, and promote that tendency to desertion which had 
already been strongly manifested. Hence the officers de- 
termined to march out with their small corps and attack 
tbeir foes, who, to the amount of 26,000, were already 
stationed in front. This movement was executed promptly, 
and with such vigour that though the enemy's horsemen 
inade some desperate charges, and reached several times 
the flanks of the English brigade, the latter finally remained 
loasters of the field. They had not indeed done much 
^age to their adversary ; but 'the intKpidity of their 
attac]^ and the degree of success gained against numbers 
BO vastly superior, changed decidedly the moral position 
of the two armies. When General Smith, therefore, on 
^e 13th November, after fighting his way through the 
peishwa's cavalry, arrived at Poonah, and prepared to 
attack the Mahratta camp, that prince at once be^an a 
fetreat. He continued it for upwards of six months without 
iotennisslon, ranging over the wide extent of the Deccan ; 
at one time approaching Mysore, at another proceeding 
nearly to the Nerbudda, always distancing his pursuers by 
tbe skill and rapidity of his march, and even passing be- 
tween corps advancing from opposite quarters. At one 
time he made himself sure of cutting off a division of 800 
^«n destined to reinforce Colonel Burr; but Captain 
Staunton the commander, taking post in a village, re- 
pulsed with desperate valour, though with severe loss, all 
bis attacks, and he was at length obliged to desist. This 
^as considered tJie bravest exj^oit performed in the whole 
^urse of the war. The peishwa, finding himself now a 
bopeless fiigitive, and learning the triumphs of his enemy 
^ other quarters, made overtures for a treaty ; hoping to 
^ allowed to retain, though in a reduced condition, his rank as 
^ sovereign. But the governor-general, on considering his 
long course of hostility, and the trieacherous attack made at 
'o critical a moment, had determined to erase his name from 
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&e HsI of Indian princes, and that tfaeie slloidd be n^ 
longer a peishwa. Britain was to exercise the sovereign 
•way in all the territories which had belonged to him; 
though in oirder to sooth m some degree the irritated 
feelings of the Mahratta p«o{4e, the Rajah of Satara, the 
descendant of Sevajee, stUi deeply venerated even after his 
long depression,, was to be restored to some share of his 
former dignity. To follow up this purpose. General Smith 
laid siege to Satara, which surrendered after a short 
resistance. The interval afforded a brief recite to the 
peishwa, and lulled his vigilance; so that when thia 
officer had pushed on by forced marches, at the head of a 
division of light-horse, he arrived unobserved within hearing 
of the Mahratta kettle-drums. Concealed for some time 
by the brow of a hill, he appeared on its sunmiit to the 
astonishment of the Indian army. The peishwa forthwith 
left the field with his attendants ; but Gokla determined to 
hazard a battle rather than sacrifice nearly the whole of his 
^&ggs^« He t&ade the attack with the matest vigour, 
aid had succeeded in throwing part of the cavalry into 
some confusion, when he fell mortally wounded. His 
death was regretted even by the English, since his enmity 
to their nation, and zeal for the independence of his own, 
had been tempered by honour and humanity. The whole 
army immediately fied, and the British obtained possessioii 
of the person of the Rajah of Satara, who had before beoi 
a prisoner in the hands of his rival. 

Bajee Rao still continued Mb flying march, of which he 
assumed the sole charge ; and gave out every morning the 
direction in which the army was to move, having concealed 
it till that moment from his most confidential officers. 
After much and long wandering, he moved northward to 
the borders of Berar and Malwa, where he oartially recruited 
his strength by collecting the remains of the beaten aimiea. 
But he soon found himself hemmed in closer and cloeer ; 
and in pursuing his march, in the absence of proper inform- 
ation, he met Colonel Adams at the head of a omsidereble 
force, and could not avoid a battle. He was defeated, with 
the loss of most of his infimtiy, and all his aitiUeiy, saving 
only his horse and light troops. He then made an efibxt to 
leiich the capital of Sindia, hoping for aid, or at least pn>- 
t^ption, from this most powerfhl of the MahnUta chieiUw ; 
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lat all the passes were strictly guarded. His distress be* 
tune greater ereiy day ; his ibIloweTs deserted in vast num* 
ber^ and the English drew their nets round him so closely 
that he could not hope long to escape. He then opened a 
conespondence with Sir J(Mm Malcohn. After some di»- 
cusslon, it was agreed that he should surrender, and that, 
en being secured m a pension of eight lacks of rupees (about 
100,0(MM.), he should renounce the dignity of peishwa, with 
all his claims as a sovereign ; spending tne rest of his days 
in some holy city at a distance from the seat of his former 
dominion. The sum was regaided by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings as too large ; though, considering it as the final adjust- 
tnent with a prince who ranked in authority and power 
^ve all others at that time in India, it does not appear 
▼eiy extravagant. The apprehension that his revenue 
would be employed by him as an instrument for regaining 
lus political influence has not been realized. The ex- 
peishwa almost immediately resigned himself to voluptuous 
lodalgences, to which he had been always addicted, and 
vongnt to drowm in them every recollection of his former 
schemes and greatness. 

While the territory of Poonah was agitated by these 
violent commotions, a scene almost exactly similar was 
PMsing at Nagpore. Appa Saheb had invited the British 
troops with the sole view of maintaining his own ntuatioo 
u Rgent *, and so lon^ as he judged them necessary for that 
<^ject he remained fiuthful. At length he ffot rid by assas- 
lination of the young prince, and placed mmself on the 
g^iddu, as the seat was railed to which the dignity of rajah 
^attached. He then considered himself independent of 
fomgn aid, and began to view it with the dislike so gene- 
i^y felt by all persons in his condition. He was thus led 
to enter into that confederacy against the British power 
^vhichwas formed among the Mahratta chiefs in conse- 
quence of the Plndaiee war. He was observed to cany on 
^ most active correspondence with the peishwa while the 
«tter was maturing his plans of aggression. The first 
^«ty which that prince was compeUed U> sign greatly 
abated the courage of his ally, which was revived, however, 
^y the intelligence of his having again taken up arms and 
^ttadted the JBuglish subsidiary mrce. The subsequent 
'>(n«t of Bi^ Rao threw him into mnch hasitatien anl 
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uncertainty, thoasl^ at length it resulted in the hazanfoctf 
determination to follow hia example. On the 24th Novem* 
her, 1817, Mr. Jenkki% the British resident, was invited to 
see his highness invested* with a dress of honour ; having 
assumed me juree putka or golden streamer, an emblem of 
hiffh command, both of which had been transmitted by the 
peishwa. Our countryman declined attendance, not without 
expressing indignation at the rajah's acceptance of these 
honours at such a moment ; and indeed it seems to have 
been an imprudent and premature iDsult,>by which the Engf 
lish were put on their guard. 

The subsidiary force now stationed aft Nagpore was very 
small. It consuted only of two battalions of native^ in- 
fantry, with detachments of cavalry and artiUery ; and the 
whole, being much reduced by siclmess, did not amount to 
1400 men. The rajah's army, on the contraryrcompriiled 
10,000 cavalry and 10,000 infiintry, including dOOOor 400O 
very brave Arab troops. The residency was situated ouU 
side the town, and separated from it by a ridge rising, at 
each extremity into low hills, which were hastily occupied 
as defensive posts. At sunset the pickets were fired upoo^ 
by. the Arab infantry, and soon after a general discharge of^ 
artillery was opened upon all the positions, particularljf 
those on the smaller hill. This was continued till two in 
the morning with considerable effect, the first officer in 
command on that station being killed, and the second 
wounded. The English, during the remainder of the night, 
made the best preparations in their power against the more 
serious attack which was anticipated in the morning. Ac- 
cordingly at daybreak the charge was renewed with in- 
creased fury. At ten a tumbril burst on the smaller hill, 
which threw the troops into some confusion ; the Araba 
rushed on with loud cries, the sepoys were seized with panic 
and fled, abandoning the guns uid the wounded, who were 
imme^ately put to the sword. The enemy then opened a 
heavy fire on the larger hill, when several officers fell, and 
among them Mr. Sotheby, the resident's assistant, a young 
man of distinguished merit, while he was endeavouring^ to 
rally and restore the courage of his men. The dismay of 
Che treops, the cries of the women and children, the vAst 
numbers and increasing confidence of the enemy, seemed 
to pofitend the meet fatal result. Yet even then xesoujcce* 
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were found in Bntish firmness and coura^. Captain Fitz» 
gerald, who had withdrawn the cavalry within the residency- 
grounds, seeing the critical state of the infantry, and the 
fire already opening upon his station, felt that affairs could 
be retrieved only by one of those bold attacks which a native 
army can scarcely ever resist. He led his few horsemen to 
the charge, drove every thing before him, took two guns, 
and turned, them against the enemy. The troops on the 
larger hill, animated by this example, resumed courage, and, 
raising loud scouts, opened a brisk fire on the assailants. 
A party dashed across to the smaller hill, from which the 
rajah's followers were driven in their turn, and about noon 
Were repulsed at every point. Yet the British had lost a 
fourth of their number, and their ammunition was drawing 
to a close, so that had Appa persevered, he must have 
finally succeeded in cutting off the detachment, — an event 
which would have produced the strongest sensation over all 
India. But he remained inactive, while English reinforce- 
ments were poured in from every quarter. On the 12th 
I)ecember, General Doveton arrived with the strong reserve 
Under his command. It then became impossible for Saheb 
to hope for success ; he had already obtamed an armistice; 
and now inquired as to the terms on which a final accommo- 
dation might be effected. Mr. Jenkins replied that nothing 
could now be accepted short of entire submission, — the 
fisbanding of his troops, the delivering up of all his forts 
^(1 artillery, and his own presence as a hostage at the 
British residency. It was however intimated, that on his 
complying fully with these requisitions, he would be restored 
to nearly his former condition, being required only to main- 
tain a subsidiary force, and submit tf» a certain degree of 
control. When the troops, however, marched into Nag- 
P<|re to take possession of the ordnance, they were saluted 
^rth a hot fire, and suffered some loss before they could 
**ize the guns and compel the Arabs, who took the chief 
P^ in this resistance, to retire within the fort. As they 
"fifiised to surrender, a siege was immediately commenced, 
^ a practicable breach appeared to have been made in the 
gate ; but when the assault was given, it was found to be 
so secured by interior walls, that the Enslish were obliged 
^ retreat with considerable damage. Preparations were 
^^ made to invest the plac^ on a mo^e regular plan ; but 
Vol, n.— S 



the Arabs, satisfied with the display of Tal<titir yrhiilii 
they had already made, capitulated on the condition of 
being allowed to march oat with their baggage and private 
property. 

As none of these transactions coald be brought home to 
Appa Saheb, he was not made responsible for them. - On 
the surrender of Nagpore he was liberated, and received 
notice of the terms on which he would be allowed to retain 
hjs seat on the guddee. These consisted in Ms being placed 
entirely on the same footing with the nizam ; having his 
military force subjected to the control of the company, and 
even his ministers appointed by them. The rajah expressed 
his dissatisfaction only by offering to retire altogether on a 
liberal pension ; but this was not considered admissible^ 
He forthwith began to intrigue, with the view of shaking 
off this hated dependence. Troops Were levied, the govern- 
ors of fortresses and the mountain-chiefs were instructed 
to muster their forces, and give every possible annoyance to 
the English ; finally, a secret correspondence was discovered 
with Baiee Rao, who, beine invited to join his army to the 
standard of the peishwa, had actually taken steps for that 
purpose. Mr. Jenkins hereupon deemed it indispensable 
to call upon Appa to resume his place within the residency; 
and this not being complied with, a party was sent who 
effected his arrest, fortunately without having recourse to 
violence. It is less difficult, however, to seize Indian chiefs 
than to keep them; the rajah being mildly treated, and 
access, procured to him by several of his adherents, a plan 
was arranged for his escape in the disguise of a sepoy. He 
went off at two in the morning, and the discovery was not 
made till daylight ; so that, relays of horses having been 
provided, all pursuit was vain. As the Pindaree war, how- 
ever, was now terminated, and Bajee Rao reduced to the 
last extremity, he was unable to do more than excite desul- 
tory hostilities in the mountainous districts. The English 
were thus able, on their own terms, to place on the guddee 
B$LJee Rao, a grandson of Raghojee Bhonslay, while the 

administration was placed entirely under their own controL 

I. ■ • 

Since the termination of the Pindaree contest no import- 
ant event oi acquisition has distinguished the history of 
Bri'fsh power in Hindostan. The only war undertake on 
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« great scale was the axduoas bat finally sucoessfol one 
with the Birman empire, by which the company gained a 
conynderable territory along the Bay of Bengal. Ther^ 
occarred, however, one hostile movement, the narrative of 
which must not be onntted. After the death of the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore. in 1825, his legitimate heir, Bulwunt Singh, 
being dethroned by Doorjun S&l, his cousin, applied for aid 
to Sir David Ochterlony, then resident at Delhi. That 
officer embraced the prince's cause; but his conduct in 
doing so was disavowed by the govemor-ffeneral. Lord 
Amherst, who showed a disposition to proceed upon the old 
principle of non-interference. Further information, how- 
ever, induced him to change this intention, and Lord Com- 
bermere was ordered to march upon the citjr and expel the 
usurper. This able commander accordingly, with 25,000 
men and an ample train of artillery, proceeded, to attack 
that celebrated fortress. The sieee was begun on the 23d 
December ; but it was soon found that cannon-shot could 
not penetrate mud-walls sixty fieet thick, and that it would 
be necessary to employ mining operations. By means of 
these a breach was effected on the 17th January, 1826 ; the 
assault was given next morning, and after a gallant defence 
of two hours, in which many veterans who had triumph- 
antly fought in the former siege took an active part, the 
place was carried ; Doorjun was made prisoner ; and there 
remained no longer in Hmdostan a fortress that had success- 
/ fully defied the British arms. While this conflict lasted a 
general ferment was observable among the surrounding 
^principalities ; and Bishop Heber doubts not, that had the 
ittack failed, the whole country westward of the Jumna 
would have risen in arms, at least so far as to resume the 
predatory system of warfare. This triumph, however, 
cheeked the disposition to revolt, and completely confirmed 
the supremacy of Britain over the whole of India. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hindoo History and Mythology. 

General Aspect of the Hindoo People—Abeence of authentic Blatoiy — 
Historical Poems Indian Chronology— Series of Dynasties— Mythoi- 
ogy—Ideas of the Divine Natnre—Bramab— Vishnu— His Avatars or 
TYansformations— Siva— Doorga—Kalee— Minor Deities— Worship of 
Rivers— Of the Brule Creation— A Future State— Transmigration of 
Souls— Ancient Temples— Elephants— Kenneri—Carii—Ellora — M«* 
babalipoor— Paitoda at Tanjwe— Temples in Riypootana— Modem 
Structures— Religions Rites — Mendicity— Pilffrlmfljces — ^Penancoi — 
Set r-immolatlon— Idol Cars— Suttee— InRinticide— Hindoo Sects— 
Viahnuvites—SiYites-Boodhists—Seiks— Native Christiaos— Jews. 

Having thus traced the vaTymg fortunes of India, till nearly 
the whole of that vast empire was subjected to British con- 
trol, we shall now attempt to delineate its social and political 
condition, both as respects its own numerous population, 
and the military and civil arrangements by means of which 
the conquerors hold it in subjection. 

In this survey, the most conspicuous object is that native 
race, celebrated from all antiquity, who still form a vast 
majority of its inhabitants. The Hindoos, in the wide 
extent of territory over which they are spread, present many 
Varied aspects ; yet a striking similarity of religion, of lan- 
guage diversified only by dialects, of manners and institu- 
tions, and even in some degree of external form, proclaim 
them to be . throughout the same people. Amid great 
blemishes, too, they have undeniably, with the exception 
of the Ekiropean nations, or thoee sprung iiom Burope, 
attained a degree of civilization, and made a progress in the 
arts, beyond any other people. Of orientals, the Chinese 
alone can enter into competition with them ; yet though the 
polity and institutions of that people claim, in some respects, 
even a pre-eminence, they do not, on the whole, exhiMt a 
character so intellectual and interesting. 

^ It would have been desirable to intrmluce a sketch of the 
history of the Hindoos prior to that of their Mohammedaa 
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eonqaeion and mien. Bat the^e exist no materials raited 
to the acoompUshment of such a purpose. Amid the vola* 
minous writings of the Hindoos, we find the most lamentable 
deficiency of historical records. Prerious to the establish- 
ment of Moslem dominion, these appear only through the 
▼ail of a mythology at once poetical and extravagant. The 
theology, history, poetry, literature, and social condition 
of this remarkable people are all so closely interwoven, as 
to make it impossible saticrfactorily to consider any one, 
onless in connexion with all the rest 

The Hindoos, it must be admitted, possess ancient works, 
which are generally believed to present somewhat of an 
historical character. Such are a great part of the Puranas, 
and the singular compositions tenned the Mahabarat and 
the Ramayana. Yet these are religions poems, exhibiting 
the actions of gods, not of men, and leading the reader 
through a maze of wonder and mystery. The deities and 
heroes whose exploits they celebrate appear indeed to have 
been ancient monarchs who held sway over India ; but the 
details are so palpably fabulous, and at the same time so 
childishly absurd, as to be unfit for any of the objects of 
genuine history. They convey no idea of the character of the 
actors, the manners of the age, or the train of human events. 

The system of Indian chronology, though it bears a 
character equally extravagant, has yet, from its apparent 
research and imposing aspect, excited much attention among 
the sages of Europe. The reader will learn from Professor 
Wallace's treatise in the third volume, their measurement 
of time by astronomical epochs, manwantaras, days of Bra- 
ma, and years of the gods. It is enough to remark in this 
place, that the Maha Yug, or great divine age, through 
wl^ich mankind are now passing, cohaists of four human ages, 
the last and worst of which is at present revolving. These 
ages, of unequal and continually decreasing length, are the 

Bstya Yug, whtoli lasted ; . . . 1,728,000 yean. 

Treui Yuf 1,296,000 

Dwafiar Yug ,... 864,000 

Call Yog, which la to last 433,000 

Of the dark era in which we live, only about five thousand 
fears have yet elapsed. Of the satya yug, the golden agis 
of innocence, there remains only a dim and pleasing tradlr 
dm » the grea^ jftoodt Mid to have arrived at ijts close, having 

S3 
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0W6pt away almost all its memorials. But the Ludiaii 

annals, sach as they are, extend over the entire series of 
the treta and dwapar yugs, and consequently comprehend a 
period considerahly exceeding two millions of years. Thu 
chronology has been embraced with eager credulity by a 
number, of learned men in Europe, who have proclaimed 
that all the nations of the West are only of yesterday, 
when compared with the boundless ages through which the 
Hindoo records extend. There is, however, one circum- 
stance which breaks at once the spell of this imaginary 
duration. Although India possessed nothing whidi can 
approach to the character of history, many of her princes 
and great men preseire lists of kings, which, from their 
coincidence, though found in different and distant quarters, 
appear to be substantially correct. These extend through 
the whole of the three ages ; but instead of that almost 
endless roll of names which ought to have been supf^ied 
during two millions of years, we find, by Mr. Bentley's list, 
in the treta only sixty-six, and in the dwapar forty-sevon 
kings ; consequently, the potentates of the fbst period must 
have had an average reign of 19,636 ; those of the second 
of 18,383 years. It is maintained, indeed, on the faith of 
tradition, that Yadhisthur, the great heifo, held sway during 
upwards of twenty-seven thousand years. But if we as- 
sign to the Indian monarchs the average of human life, we 
shall reduce these ages to an extent perfectly consistent with 
European history and the Mosaic records. Mr. Bentley 
considers seventeen years as the mean length of a reign in 
a long series of princes. Even should we, with Colonel 
Tod, allow from twenty to twenty-two years, the Indian 
dynasties will not pass the limits of our established chro- 
nology. 

Although we find thus transmitted from an early period 
lists of Hindoo kings which may be considered tolerably 
authentic, the details, as already observed, are either too 
meager or too extravagant to be of any value as materials 
for history. A few very general outlines can alone be 
traced. Two races of monarchs are recorded as claiming 
descent respectively from Surya and Indu, the sun and the 
moon. The former established their metropolis at Ayodhia, 
tiie ihodem Oude, still a large city, and described as then 
of immense extent. The toar branch had several 
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nve eapitals : first, Mahesvati, in Malwa ; next, AHatiabad^ 
called the Pooraj, and afterward Hastinapoori, higher up 
the Ganges. Colonel Tod, upon some probable grounds, 
considers that the subjects of this empire must have entered 
it as invaders from the great plains of Scythia or Tartary. 
Several bloody wars were, waged between these states, 
striving for pre-eminence or final conquest. The most 
dreadful of th^se contests took place at the close of the treta 
yug, in which almost all the powers of India appear to have 
been engaged. It is celebrated under the title of the Ma- 
habarat, orgreat war, inthe remarkable Hindoo composition 
bearing that title. The chief actors were Krishna, Arjoona, 
Yadhisthur, and Jarasandha ; the first of whom has, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, been enrolled among the principal 
deitiesp This sanguinary conflict appears to have termi- 
nated in the premature fate of almost all the leaders on both 

sides. . ' 

'• The lunar atid solar dynasties continued to reign con- 
temporaneously, during almost the whole of the third, or 
dwapar yug. Yet the prevalence of fable is strongly marked 
in the genealogy of the leading princes throughout this 
period ; one of whom is the offspring of Pavana, the god of 
the winds, another of Indra, or the firmament, a third of the 
river Ganges. These two lines, according to Sir William 
Jones, come down for thirty generations, into the cali yug, 
or present age, when both are supposed to have become 
extinct. There reigned, however, along with them another 
dynasty, sprung from the lunar branch, which rivalled and 
soon surpassed them both in power. This was that of the 
kings of Magadha, whom the Greeks found reigning at 
Palibothra over the greater part of the Gangetic provinces, 
and spreading their sway even to the remoter quarters of 
India. Chandragupta, after the murder of Nanda, one of 
the Magadha kfaigs, became ^he founder of a new dynasty, 
called Mfturya, andia supposed to be the same with San- 
draeottus, whom the ambassadors of Seleucus found ruling 
at Palibothra. Other successful usurpers established the 
dynasties of Sunga, Canna, and Andhra, till that of Ma- 
ffadha became extinct by the death of Chandrabija; which, 
according to Sir William Jones, took place m 452 B. C. 
Very considerable obscurity envelops the succession of 
Ind^n priBtees daring the next four hundred years. In thafr 
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period iiuBm wooU tmm to bare been no ezteadad enpiti^ 
tboagh Sir William Jones and C<^oBel Tod have oollectea 
Uets of kings belonging to scune detacbed and local dynasties. 
About the Christian era, howeyer, VieranaditTa and Saliva* 
hana disputed the sapremacj> luid nudb^ among the most 
potent of Indian waarriots and sovereigni. Tbe relations 
.oonceming them bear a somewhat more sober character, 
lley rank as mortal, not as celestial, heroes ; yet as Vicra- 
maditya is said to have had power over spirits, and to have 
made captive the king of the devils, his ctHitemporaries, it 
would seem, were by no means inclined to abandon their 
love of the marvelioos. Malwa beinff mentioned as his 
favourite region, it may be concluded to have been his native 
one, and that he employed its rude inhabitants in extending 
hia dominion over tt&e more fertile provinces. Major WiU 
f<nd has traced nine individuals to whom the name has been 
applied, of whom one appears contemporary wUh Solomon i 
and probably this may have been an appellative, like that 
of C.«sar, applied in succession to monarphs of the same 
dynasty. 

After this period, t}ie history of the Hindoos again relapse* 
into obscurity, giving occasion to Mr. Mill's remark, that 
while the annals of every other nation become more dutinct 
as they approach a mofkm date, those of India, (m the coqp 
tiary, become darker and more imporfect This is probably 
to be accounted for by the feet that the country had afain 
ceased to be united in any extensive empire, being split mto 
those small kingdoms wtikh were successfVilly assailed by 
the Ghixnevide conqueror, before they could be induced to 
form a general Uague to oppose him- 

After this ve^ m^rfect sketoh nf the bii^ry of th« 
Hindoo people, a more interesting and accessible object 
namains in the delineation of tbeur mind and character. 
Under this view, their leHmus belief and mythology must 
first command our attention. It fonns, as it were» th» 
basis of their whole social existonee. Their ceremonies 
employ every day, ami afanoot every hoar; its ministem 
rank above every other dass, even above kings ; thrae is no 
^tory, seansely any poetry, (mt what relates to the actions 
Af the gods and deified heroes. UnhappUy, this devotion, 
jonenli^htened by divine instruction, and raisle4 by the 
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ft lamp to their path, has iiiToIyed them in an . abyss of 
absarditjT) and impelled them to follies, and even crimes, 
of which there is scarcely an example in any other pagan 
worship. 

Notwithstanding its extravagance, the Hindoo system 
claims attention, from its striking features, from the view 
which it affords of the history of the human mind, and from 
its paramount influence on the ideas and institutions of the 
natives themselves. It is impossible, therefore, without 
premising an outline of this religion, to convey any distinct 
idea of the character of those who profess it. 

The learned books of this people contain some sublime 
doctrines respecting the nature of the Deity. They dis- 
tinctly recognise the existence of one supreme and invisible 
Author and Ruler of the universe. They even describe his 
attributes in lofty terms, superior to those employed in the 
philosophical writings of Plato, and approaching nearer 
than any other human composition to the delineations of 
the inspired penman. We may illustrate this by quoting 
the Gayatri, or holiest text of the Vedas, from Sir William 
Jones's translation. 

** Let us adore the siipremacy of that divine Sun, the 
Goclhead, who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom 
all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to 
direct our understandings aright in our progress towards 
his holy seat. 

- ■<« What the sun and light are to this visible world, that 
are the Supreme Good and Truth to the intellectual and 
mvistble universe ; and as our corporeal eyes hjive a distinct 
perception of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls 
acquire certain knowledge by meditating on the light of 
truth, which emanates from the Being of beings ; that is 
the light by which alojie our minds can be directed in the 
path to beatitude. 

"Without hand or foot he rutis rapidly, and grasps 
firmly ; without eyes he sees, without ears he hears all ; he 
knows whatever can be known; but therie is none who 
knows him. Him the wise call the great supreme pervad- 
ing Spirit." 

The Supreme Mind, according to the Braminical system, 
displays its energies in the three grand operations of creat* 
ing, preserving, and destroying. These are expressed by 
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mti, Viihnu, and Siva, whoH luinei, iccoiding to tba plu- 
loH^hen, eipreH only attdnilei of tba mu SapmiM Hind i 
but the popiuu theofogT view* ttiem u dUtutct pmoD«i 
with visible, liDmui, utd nan fi"<p*'i" foima. miimg witk 
mortals, committiog eitiavagaiit and oftao icaiidalaas mh 
tioiK, contiolted and opprened b; inferioi daitiaa, gianUi 
and Bnn by' men. Tbeb hialory acooidiogly praaanta a 
alranga collection of the loftiert an^ tba meanaat, tba poiaat 
and miMt conupted featurea in moral naliua.* 



1*0 Btama, tbefirat and btghert penon in the Hindoo 
trmity, is assi^ed the work of creation. Mr. Ward thinki 
that he is considered by the Indian sages as the Soul of the 
world ; yet, firom the examination of their writings, it dods 
not i^ipear that they took so refined a view of the subject* 
They represent him rather as having produced or drawn 
the universe out of himself, so that all that ever was, or is, 
once formed a part of his essence* His own origin was 
very singular. The Supreme Mind, it is said, having by k 
thought created the waters, laid in them an egg, which 
remained inactive for many millions of years, till Brama, by 
the energy of his own thought, caused it to divide, and from 
it he himself was bom in the shape of the divine male, famed 
m all worlds as the great forefather of spirits. 

Brama, among the Indian deities, holds decidedly the 
pre-eminence, sharing even the essence of the Supreme 
Mind; yet, perhaps from the very circumstance of this 
lofty position, he attracts comparatively little attention or 
worship. He has neither temples erected, nor sacrifices 
offered to him, nor festivals celebrated in his honour. He 
gives name indeed to the great caste of the Bramins or 
priests ; but no sects derive from him their appellation, Of 
^ciallv devote thdr lives to his service. In return the 
priests m regard to him have indulged less in those scan* 
Galons and indecent fictions which crowd the history of in* 
ferior divinities. 

Viihnu, in the sacred annals of India, makes a much 
n»re frequent and conspicuous fi^re. In his character 
rf preserver, or more properly deliverer, he is represented 
as having interposed whenever the world and the race of 
otcn were threatened with any peculiar danger. The avatars 
of Yii^u, his descents to the earth in various animated ' 
fonns, furnish the most fertile theme of Hindoo legend and 
poetiy. The chieis and heroes whose exploits appeanfid 
to indicate a celestial origin were considered as incarnations 
of thift deity. These illustrious personages, in becoming 
^hnu, did not lose altogether their own identity ; they ae- 
<IQiied a sort of compound existence, and had worship paid 
to them under both characters. 

It were tedious as well as disgusting, to trace at Mf 
length the many marvellous and ridiculous transformafidns 
>*crlbed to this god. A few instances wfll alSMd a suffi* 
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cient idea of the wild, though sometimes sublime, tmAgM 
in which the firamers of the Hindoo pantheon indulge^ 
Vishnu made his first appearance on earth as a fish, so 
small as to be convenient! j placed in a vase of water. This 
wonderful animal, however, successively expanded his di-' 
mensions, till not the vase only, but a cistern, a pool, a 
lake, became insufficient to contain him^ Being at length 
thrown into the ocean, he appeared^ blazine iDie gold, a 
million of leagues in extent. The narrative concludes 
with an account of the fish rising and destroying a giant. 
Vishnu assumed secondly the figure of a boar, who grew 
always larger and larger, till with his tusks he raised up 
the earth from the bottom of the waters into which it had 
sunk. 

The third presentation of this deity was to act a con- 
spicuous part in that extraordinary process called the 
Churning of the Ocean. There is no theme on which Hindoo 
poetry, and m3rthology have thrown out such a crowd of 
wildly luxuriant images. The scene opens on. Mount 
Meru, " a most exalted mass of glory, reflecting the sunny 
rays from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. Many 
celestial medicinal plants adorn its sides, and it stands pierc- 
ing the heaven with its aspiring sununit,— ^a mighty hill» 
inaccessible even by the human mind. It is adorned with 
trees and pleasant streams, and resoundeth with the de- 
lightfiil songs of various birds." On its pinnacle the angels 
and deities began to meditate on the means of procuring 
the Amreeta juice, the grand draught which confess im- 
mortality. It was then arranged between Vishnu, here 
called Narayan, and Brama, that the ocean should be 
churned like a pot of milk by the united strength of Soors 
and Asoors, the good and evil powers, till it should throw 
up the precious liquid. Thereupon Ananta, king of the 
serpents, raised up Mount Mandar, and placed it upon the 
back of Koomaral, king of the tortoises. Another mighty 
serpent, named Vasoakee, was then fastened to the moun- 
tain to be employed as a rope ; whereupon angels and de- 
mons united in grasping the serpent by the head and tail» 
and whirling it with such violence, that " the roaring of 
the ocean, while violently agitated, was like the bellowing 
of a mighty cloud. Thousands of the various produqtioiiii 
df the waters were torn to pieces by the mountain, and 
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eonlboiMlftd with the briny flood ; and every specifie being 
of tbe deepi and aH tbe inhabitants of the mat abyss whicS 
is below the eaith* were annihilated. The forest trees 
were dashed against each other, and precipitated from ita 
utmost height with aH the birds thereon^" Such at length 
was the ettect of this tremendons agitation, that the whole 
of the mighty deep was converted into one mass of butter. 
The peifbrmen, bong by this time completely eihausted, 
were endowed ^with itesh strength by Narayan ; and 
after the movement had been for some time continued under 
his direction, .** there arose from out t|le troubled deep, first 
the moon, with a pleasing countenance, shining "with ten 
thousand beams of gentle light ; then Soora Devee^ the 
goddesa o£ ¥nne^ and the white horse called Oochisrava.*' 
Other, similar apparitions follow^, till at length the ]>ew 
Bhaivsvlintaree, in human shape, came forth, holding iiK 
his hand a white vessel filled with the immortal juio<9 
Anureeta* 

The aoooessful termination of this grand experiment was 
not immediately. attended .wiih th^ happy eflects that had 
faeMi/aaticipated, . ■ A combat on . the most immense scale 
arose-'bfiniiieenitha Socqfs and Asoors< The imagery em- 
pleyed iB^iAbmmbe it is certainly not without grandeur, 
tho«gh tinctured with bombast and exaggeration^ " Mil- 
lions of aighs and groans arise on every side, and the sun ■ 
ik overcast with blood, as they clash their arms, and wound 
each other with their dreadful instruments of destruction. 
Now the dauntless Asoors strive with repeated strength to 
emA the Soors with rocks and mountains, which, whirled 
in vast numbers into the heavens, mppeared like scattered 
douds,/ and felt with all the trees thereon in millions of 
feaT'^lieiting torrents, striking violently against each other 
with a mighty noise ; and in their fall the earth, with all 
its iieldi aad fbidlBts, is driven fix)m its foundation, Thev 
thunder furiously. -at. each other as they roll alqng the field, 
and spend their strength ii^ mutual confiict.** victory at 
length declared in favour of the benevolent powers, and 
Narayan was intrusted with the Amreeta, to be preserved 
fer the va^ of the immortals. 

Vishnn, in bis fourth appearance ad half-man, half-lion, 
subdued a band of giants who bad conquered the eartb, and 
e^ktti dsthiotfed Inubra, tbo king of heaven. His fillh de- 

VoL. II.-T 
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scent was to Yanqnish Bali, an earthly kkig^ who^ by tha 
mysterious sacrifice of a hundred horses, had acquired 
supernatural powers, and threatened the conquest of the 
celestial regions. But the manner in which the deity is 
made to effect this grand object is silly in the extreme. He 
appeare<l as a Bramm of very diminutive stature, and sought 
merely the gift of so much ground as he could pass over in 
three steps. Having received this small boon, he suddenly 
resumed his natural dimensions, placed one foot on heaven, 
and another on earth ; a third then projected firom his 
belly, for which Bali, being unable to furnish a place, was 
obliged to atone for this failure by descending to the world 
beneath. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth avatars were in the char- 
acters of Parasu Rama, Rama, and Bala Rama, to deliver 
the world from, successive monsters and giants. His ex* 
ploits as the second of these personages furnish the subject 
of the celebrated sacred epic called the Ramayana. Bat 
the transmutation upon which the Hindoo writers most 
fondly dwell is that into their favourite Krishna, who has 
already been alluded to as a powerful sovereign and formi- 
dable warrior. Tradition represents hiin as having passed 
his youthful days in a pastoral retirement, and the extrava- 
gant fanc}^ of the Hindoo poets caught hold of this legend. 
They exhibit him at this period as the lov^er, of sixteen 
thousand milkmaids ; to gain whose favour he converted 
himself into an equal number of sighing swains, while 
each fond maiden fancied herself the sole object of Krishna's 
tenderness. Under this character, much more .than by 
those warlike attributes which enabled him to vanquish the 
giant Kungsu, this deity has acquired numerous and devoted 
worshippers, and become the chief theme of lyric and amo- 
rous poetry among the Hindoos. 

In the ninth avatar, Vishnu assumed the form of Boodh» 
the author of a rival creed, distinct firom that of Brana, 
but which, notwithstanding, by this incarnation was ad* 
mitted into a certain alliance with it. More will be said 
hereafter on this subject. The tenth avatar, when Vishmi 
will descend mounted on a white horse, and armed with a 
scimitar, to root out evil from the euth, is as yet only ths 
object of fond expectation* ... 

diva» the third member of the Hindoo tiiadiWicpnsaittd 
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w pandnff through an equal variety of adventures, most of 
them in the highest degree strange and unnatural ; but he 
doe» not appear under so many characters, nor are his ex- 
ploits on the whole so striking. Although the destroyer be 
his proper appellation, ii seems more applicable to Doorga, 
his female partner, whose aspect and deeds do indeed com- 
bine whatever is most awful and terrific* He is represented 
as being &f a silver colour, exhibiting various shapes, having 
sometimes five faces, sometimes only one with three eyes. 
Elsewhere he is seeii naked riding on a bull, with serpents 
hanging from his ears like jewels. Worship is rendered 
to him by numerous votaries, who exalt him as the su- 
preme deity, greater and more ancient than either Brama 
or Vishnu. He is peculiarly revered in the mountain-ter- 
ritory ; and, under the appellation of Mahadeoj is described 
as throned in the most inaccessible precipices of the Him- 
malehs. But the chief disgrace of his religion consists in 
the lin^am, a symbol lesembling the phallus of the ancients, 
whieh 18 not only displayed in the temples, but worn round 
the necks of all his votaries. Yet it is remarkable that 
these sectaries make a boast of leading more pure and even 
austere lives than the generality of Hindoo devotees. 

Doorga is the chief among the female deities, and indeed 
the most potent and warlike member of the Hindoo pan- 
theon. The Greeks had Minerva, an armed and martial 
goddess, whose prowess equalled that of their greatest 
male divinities ; but she was a weak and pacific maiden 
when compared with the spouse of the Indian destroyer. 
The wars waeed by the latter, and the ffiants who fell 
beneath the might of her arm, form prominent themes in 
the wild records of Hindoo myUiology. Her original name 
wae Parvati ; but hearing that a giant named Doorga had 
Mislaved the gods, she resolved to destroy him. He is said 
to have led into the field a hundred millions of chariots and 
(me hundred and twenty millions of elephants. In order 
to meet this ov^erwhelming force, Parvati caused nine mii- 
fions of warriors, and a corresponding supply of weapons, 
to issue out of her own substance. The contest, however, 
was ultimately decided by her personal struggle with the 
riant, whose destruction she then succeeded in effecting. 
In honour of this aehievement, the gods conferred upon 
thmr deliverer the name of the huge enemy whom she had 
overcome* 
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Boorga has equalled Vislina in the variety of shapei into 
which she has multiplied herself, and of names by whiclk 
she has been distjinguished. The most remarkable being 
with whom she has shared her identity is'CaK, or Kalee, 
who under her own name is a principal object of Hindoo 
adoration. Every humble characteristic of ner original is 
in Kalee heightened and carried to the extreme. She is 
black, with four arms, wearing two dead bodies as earrings, 
a necklace of scuUsf and* the hands t>f several slau|[rhteml 
giants round her waist its a girdle. • Her eyebrows and 
breast appear strea&in^ with Uie blood ef monsters whom 
she has slain and devmired. Yet India- has no divinity 
more popular, ^oif one on- whose shrine more. lavish gifts 
are bestowed. Net eontent, as the male deities generally 
are, with the simple offerings of rice, fruit, vegetables, and 
milk, she must see her altars flow with the b&od of geaU 
and othnr* animals. The ancient books contain diiectiom 
for the performance even of human sacrifices 4o this cruel 
goddess. The bands of robbers by whom Bengal is in* 
rested hold Kalee in peculiar honour, looking speoiaUy to 
her for protection tind aid; and invoking,- by daik incanta* 
tions, her blessing on th'^vnhalloWed exploits. 

It would be of little Hntctrest'-to^cintsv into detaiki re- 
specting the minor diviiiitieB,whoeer dumber is very great. 
Indra, though presidfnjK/ over tM elements,' and invested 
with the lofty title ^f -King of Hesvenf is tiet destined to 
reign for ever; he has -even, bytbe efbrls of •men* and 
^nants, beeiT 'already repeatedly driven fron^hit statioB. 
Kartikeya, the god of war, n&ig on a peacock, with six 
heads and twelve hands, in which numerourweilpons are 
brandished, presents a striking specimen of the^fhntastio 
forms in wtiich Hindoo euperstition invests its deities. 
Gancsa, a &t personage with^he head of an dephant, is so 
revered that nothing must be begun -without an invocation 
to him, whether it be an act of religions worship, opening 
a book, setting out on a journey, or even sitting down to 
write a letter. Suiya is the deified sun ; Pavana is the ge4 
of the winds ; Affnee, of fire ; Varana, of the wateis* 
Tama, the Indian Pluto, pronounces sentence on the dead } 
but his judgment-seat is not beneath the earth, bat in its 
southern exvremity, at a place called Yamalaya. A large 
share of homage is attracted to him by the ndagled influ- 
ence of fear and hope. 
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Jkmoae a lapentitioiu people, it ii not wondeifiil that 

die pmA object* of natuis should be personified and eicil« 
a feeluiE of derout venenlion. Gieat riven, from their 
m}*t-<rioiu lourcAi, their bioad eipansp, ind Ibeir unceas- 
ing nation, tend to inspire ideas peculin^y solemn. Ttiey 
are accordingly >erj (uvourite objects of Hindoo worship. 
There is scarcely in heaven or earth a name more sacred 
than Ganges. Its waters are said to descend from above, 
and to puiiij from every stain the man who undergoes iu 
them a thorough ablution. To die on its banks, moistened 
by ita stream, is deemed a sure passport to paradise. 
Journeys eitending to thousands of miles are undertaken 
for the purpose of beholding and bathing in its sacred cur- 
tenL Many rash devotees even yield tbemselres to a 
valontar; death amid its waves, fancying that they thus 
•ecura complete felicity in the futare world ; others devote 
their oflsprmg to a simitar destiny. In the courts of Ben- 
gal a portion of the waters of the Ganges is produced 
upon which witnesses are required to mslte oalh, — (his form 
of attestation being esteemed of all otbers the most bind- 
ing though soiDe scruple to employ an object so holy tor 
Ihu seculai purpose. The Nerbudda, the Godaveiy, the 
Eialu*, tlja CBverY, and almort every ilreain tfaat tolls 
TS 
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thraagh this vast region, hive likewiM a sacred chandeTt 
though none in so eminent a dejnree as the Ganges. 

The Hindoo is also much Mdicted to a wonhip which 
indicates the lowest degradation of the human mind, — thai 
of the brute creation. His most exalted deities, the eie- 
ators and preservers of the world, scarcely command m 
reverence equal to that bestowed on the cow. This useful 
animal is saluted with ever^ exnression of profound a£fe^ 
tion and veneration. She is called the mother of the god* 
and of three worlds. The highest deities are htmibly en- 
treated to appear under the fonn of milch kine, as that in 
which thej will be most grateful and serviceable to their 
votaries. Even their dung is thought to ccmfer a holy 
character upon every object on which it is smeared. Two 
great Indian princes, the Rajah of Travanoore and tke Pe« 
ishwa Ragoba, being each enclosed in the body of a gohkn 
cow and then drawn out, were regarded as having ezp^ 
rienced a new birth; the statue was Immediately cut in 
pieces and distributed among the Bramins. In their tre»» 
Ues with the British, the native princes on some oeeasioiis 
urged most earnestly that the soldiers should ndt-be pei^ 
mitted to kill a cow withm the prechkfts'df theilrUWritoiy. 

The monkey also ranks high amMig the' objtetb of Hin- 
doo worship. The exploits of Hanumalkv with his inna« 
meraUe host of fbur-fo<ited biethrett, aW among the moat 
conspicuous incidents in the Raina3nina. Princes and great 
men often indulge in the strarge freak of celebrating with 
pomp and profusion the mamage of mcmkeys. The aiii> 
mal, like a groat chief, is seated in a palanquin, and fok 
lowed by a train of singing and daticing ffiris, amid the 
^play of fireworks. Garoora, the king of birds, is another 
object of veneration, though not equally distinguished. 

The ideas of man respecting an invisible worid and a 
future state of retribution form a most important element 
in his reli^ous belief. On this subject the sentiments of 
devout Hindoos are often profound, overcoming in aome 
instances the love of life, and impelling them to strango 
modes of suicide. 

But their creed derives its peculiar character from dM 
tenet, so generally diffused throughout the East, respect 
ing Uie transmigration of souls. According to this belief 
theapiritof man ^fter death u not eonveyed mto « dtflhrnC 
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itate of existenoe, bui goes to animate some other znoftal 
body, or even one -belonging to the brute creation. The 
leceptaele into which it then enters is decided by the course 
of aeticai followed during the present Ufet The yirtuous 
man may rise from an humble caste to the rank of a prince, 
or even of a Bramin, while the depraved not only sink into 
degradation as human beings, bat even have their souls 
enclosed in the bodies of animals^ With this view the 
Hindoo oracles endeavour to establish a certain conforButy 
between the offences committed and the condition under 
wliich they are expiated. The thief i« ccmverted into some 
anittal addicted to steal the articles which were the wonted 
objects of his own depredation. The pilferer of gnan is 
metamorphosed into a rat ; while he who stole roots ot 
fruit becomes an ape. The person thus lowered in the, 
ieal# of being jnust pase thioagh a long suocession of de- 
graded births ere he can reassume the human form and 
endowments. This belief is ao familiar to the Hindoo that 
his conversaUon is filled with allusions to it. If he see 
any <me suffering under evils that seem unmerited, he at 
onee pranounces them the penalty 6f . sin commilted in a 
pfrevioQS stage and form e( existence* £v«i on seeing m 
eow or dog receive a severe beating, he iohn that the soul 
which amraatea them mwit, under its human sh^Ci hav« 
eommitted some offence worthy of . such oaatiga^ioit. 
Wives who consider themselves injuriously' treeted by 
their husbands, or servants by their masters, indulge the 
earnest hope thai in some future state ef being they shaU 
exchange conditions, and obtain the opportunity o{ a signai 
ntaliation. 

This doctrine, which might seem to confine human soulft 
to this earthly sphere, does not however exclude the belief 
tiiat in many instances they are eonveyed to a heaven or a 
heli. These places of reward and punishment are minutely 
described, and set forth with that studied adaptation to 
merits and offences which makes a striking part of the Hin- 
doo ^stem. There are eelestial mansions, variously grad« 
tiateci, to be reached only by Bramins or persons of high 
attainments, or for performing works of extraordinary 
sanctity. These bear much resemblance to the paradise 
of Ifohammed^ being scenes of voluptuxws ei^oymeat pei^ 
faMd iRf #wMt flowtfv, bailed by the softest breeses»jUt^ 
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Umxkg with gold and gems, enlivened by tbe song, the 
dance, and the society of beautiful damseliL Som^ ardent 
devotees aspire to a still loftier destiny : they hope to lie 
absorbed into the essence of Bram, or the Supreme Mind, 
where they shall repoee for ever on an onruffled sea «f 
bliss. Hell is in like manner composed of many compart- 
ments, corresponding to the various iniquitie» on account 
of which erring mortals may be doomed to enter its dismal 
precincts. The unmerciful are to be tormmted by snakes ; 
the drunkard is to be thrown into pans of liquid fire; the 
despiser of a Bramin is4o stick fast in the mud with his 
head downwards ; the inhospitable to have his eyes torn 
out by vultures ; the seducer to be embraced by an imagfr 
of red-hot iron. Some of these abodes are covered with 
darkness, others filled with boiling oil or burning copper ; 
one is crowded with animals and reptiles, ajiother planted 
thick with thorns. The ground is here composed of deep 
mire, there it bristles with needles. Thus it is manifest 
the Hindoo system, though in a somewhat fiuiciiid manner^ 
affi)id8 a certain sanction to all the various branehes of 
moral duty. Still, the bestowing of gifts upon Bramins, 
the observance of certain ceremonies, the performance of a 
lon&r and difficult penance, are believed to constitute the 
higher degrees of merit ; atoning even of themselves for 
the most enormous sins, and ensuring an endless enjirf- 
ment of felicity. 

The temples erected for the celebration of Hindoo wor- 
ship appear to have been in ancient times of the most costi^ 
and magnificent description. Their early structures bear 
also a peculiar form, so dissimilar to those of modem date 
that they would seem to be the monuments of some mighty 
people who no longer exist. The most lemarkable are 
those found in different parts of the Deccan, not consisting 
of masonry, but excavated in the sides of mountAiDs, 
which, in many instances, have been entirely cut out into 
columns, temples, and images. The most celebrated, p«^ 
haps from having first attracted observation, is Eleplrantay 
termed by Mr. Maurice ** the wonder of Asia." It is situ- 
ated about half-way up the declivity of a hill, in a small 
wooded island near Bombay. Three entranees are afforded 
between four rows of massive columns, and the princ^Ml 
^e if 290 feet l<mg by 160 broad. The most oonspieaoiis 
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object, placed in the centroi ia a triple head of coloaaal di» 
mensions, being six feet from the chin to the crown. It 
was long sapposed to represent the Hindoo triad ; Iwt ii 
BOW be&ved to be simply a figure of Siya^ to whom this 
temple is dedicated, and with whose images it is filled. On 
the neigfabooring and larger island are the cave-temples of 
Kenneri, less spacious, but more lofty, and equally lich ia 
■eulptures. A whole hill was here formed into aa exca* 
rated city, with tanks» stairs, and every accommodation for 
a large population ; but all is now deserted and silent. The 
great cave of Carli on the opposite coast is similar to those 
of Kenneri, but still more specious and elegant. Again, near 
the ancient city of Deoghir ahd the modem Dowlatabad are 
the wondrous structures of Ellora. Here a. lofty hill is com- ^ 
pletely cut out into a range of temples,* and its surface cov- 
ered with varied sculpture and ornaments. << The first 
view," says Mr. Erskine, ** of this desolate religious city is 
grand and striking, but melancholy. The number and 
magnificence of the subterraneous temples, the extent and 
loftiness of some, the endless diversity of sculpture in 
others, the variety of curious foliage, of imnute tracery* 
highly-wrought pillars, rich mythological deeigns* sacred 
shrines, and colossal statues, astonish but distract the mind. 
The empire whose pride they must have been has passed 
away, and left not a memorial behind it.** 

We may likewise notice Mahabalipbor, known also by the 
name of the Seven Pagodas, situated about thirty-five miles 
sooth of Madras^ The term signifies the city of the Great 
Bali, and the sculptures refer chiefly to the exploits of that 
deified hero, as well as to those of Krishna, Arjoona, and 
other actors in the war celebrated in the Mahabarat. While 
the structures in the west of India are dedicated almost ex- 
clusively to Siva, this is sacred to Vishnu, of whom, in the 
prindp'd temple, there appears a colossal image sleeping oa 
an enormous hooded snake. These monuments are not oa 
the same gigantic scale as those at Elephanta and Kenneri ; 
but many of them are said to be very beautifiilly executed. 
Tradition and some remains attest the existence of a ffreat 
cniital near this site ; but at present it is inhabited only by 
a few Bramins living in huts, who obtain a subsistence by 
exhibiting the ruins. 
The pyramidal temples called pagedas are numeraus ia 
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the south of India ; but in grandeur and beauty they ur<3 aA 
eclipsed by that of Tanjore, a city long celebrated ae the 
mos^ learned and opulent in that part of the peninraliu It 
is 200 feet high, and the interior contains the figure of a 
bull in black granite, the dignified object in whose hciuNW 
it appears to have been constructed. Lord Yalentia was 
not allowed to enter the precincts of the temple ; but from 
the door he obtained a view of this revered animal) which 
appeared to him to present rather a favourable specimen of 
Hindoo sculpture. 

The Jains have ancient temples in Rajpootana, which 
may vie with the most splendid of those erected by the dis- 
ciples of Brama or Boodh. One of these, built within the 
fortress of Kumulner, is marked by a fine stjle of simple 
and classical elegance, its form bearing even a close anal- 
ogy to the temple of Theseus at Athens. Hence Colonel 
Tod has been induced to entertain the conjecture, that it 
may have been designed by Grecian architects, at an ere 
when the kingdom of Bactriana, under Greek soverdgne, 
held sway over a great part of India. Another temple, of 
a style decidedly oriental, in the fortress of Ajmere, is one 
* of the most perfect as well as most ancient monuments of 
Hindoo architecture. The fa9ade is covered with Arabic 
inscriptions ; but Colonel Tod thought he discovered under 
these the traces of Sanscrit characters, and conceives the 
design to have been originally Hindoo, but worked over by 
the less skilful hand of a Mussuhnan architect. 

In the vicinity of Kotah, a Rajpoot territory bordering 
on Malwa, Colonel Tod discovered, and has described, m. 
his second volume, some very splendid structures. The 
temple at Barolli is remarkable, not for its dimensions, for 
it does not exceed fifty-eight feet in height, but for the pro- 
fusion of sculpture with which its surface is covered ; eo 
that every stone is considered as forming a miniature build- 
ing. Notwithstanding a very high antiquity, it is still in 
wonderful preservation, owing to the close-grained quartz- 
rock of which it is construct^, and to a fine marble cement 
spread over it. The colonel considers the sculptured figuiee 
as completely redeeming the character of ancient Hindoo 
art ; being marked by a peculiarly easy and flowing styl% 
and presenting some heads that would not disgrace Canova^ 
The temple is dedicated entirely to Siva, of whom, and of 
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Idt warlike consort, the gateway presents two remarkably 
foe statues. 

In the same territory occur the temples of ChandraTati, 
the remains of the ancient city of Patun, the position of 
which is now occupied by the recently erected and flourish- 
ing town of Jhalra-patun. Patun, in the days of its glory, 
was adorned by 108 shrines, of which only two or three im- 
perfect specimens remain. These are covered with the 
same profusion of chiselled and sculptured ornaments as- 
those at Barolli. But the statuary is far inferior, and, be- 
ing more modem, marks a gradual decay in the art. It is, 
however, much superior to the works executed in the pres^ 
ent day, when it is made a reproach that the Hindoo chisel 
can produce nothing but deformity. The rich and varied 
architectural ornaments, carved upon the gateways, col- 
umns, ceilings, and every part of the edifices, appear to be 
such as no artist in Europe could surpass. These struc- 
tures have suffered much dilapidation by being used as quar- 
ries for the construction of the modem town, into whose 
walls thousands of sculptured divinities have been inserted^ 

The temples of Ganga-bheva, not far distant from Ba^^ 
lolli, display similar art and beauty, though inferior and 
more modem, since a date corresponding to 955 A. D. is- 
Ibond on the pavement. They are chiefly distinguished by 
the deep forest with which they are now surrounded, and 
the disappearance of every trace of human habitation.- 
** The tiger and wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit 
the groves of Ganga-bheva." Several gigantic trees have- 
penetrated and rent the walls ; one of them has large slabs 
encased in its wood, and its bark covers a whole regiment 
of petty gods. The cave-temples of Dhoomnar, though ex- 
tensive, do not equal those of Elephanta and Carli. They 
eie chiefly remarkable for the mixture of the Jain worship- 
with that of Siva. Mynal in Mewar presents a most strik- 
ing scene, both from its architectural beauty and the pecu* 
liarity of its situation, which is on the brink of a precipice 
overhanging the river, and at the entrance of a huge chasm 
OTdell, 400 feet in depth, "within which it would be death 
to enter," crowded with luxuriant foliage, and peopled with 
bU the tribes of the Indian forest. 

Vhe Hindoo temples of the present day, we have already 
fmaiked, do not dtsphy a grandeur in any degree comaiMi* 
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•ante with those of former times. Maoy eontam only a 
single apartment, and may be built for about twenty-five 
pounds ; f^w have more than three or four rooms. The 
grand cer^nonies to which multitudes crowd are all cele* 
brated in an open area fronting the gates ; so that nothing 
IS wanted. within but space for the images, and accommoda- 
tion for one or two attendants. These- idols are composed 
of every possible material, and of a great variety of dmnen- 
•jk)ns, from gold downwards to wood and ,clay, and from a 
height of twenty-one cubits to figures weighing one or two 
ounces. In their form no display is made of the art of the 
sculptor ; they are fashioned by the smith, the potter, or 
any other tradesman who works in the substance oat of 
which the god is to be fabricated. Before acquiring, how- 
ever, the character of sacred objects, various offerings, mys* 
terious touches, and incantations must be performed by a 
Bramin, through whose operation they are at last supposed 
(o receive eyes and a soul, and to become the living abode 
ef the deity whom they represent. Those of clay are 
usually nftodelled by the worshippers themselves, merely to 
serve the purposes of a particular festival ; the ceremomes 
of which are closed by casting them into the rivers. 

The worship and services paid to the Hindoo deities are, 
generally speakine, irrational, unmeaning^ and often iin« 
moral. They include no provision for instructing the body 
of the people in the duties of life,x>r even in what is sap- 
posed to be divine truth ; but consist merely in acts of blind 
and senseless adulation to popular divinities. Every imaffe, 
when lodged in its temple, has a mechanical round of daily 
homage performed before it, and is furnished with a regular 
^ allowance of food, which, afler remaining a certain time, is 
removed and applied to the use of the attendants. On the 
great annual festivals these olFerings are profusely lavished ; 
while the multitudes assembled in front of the temples in- 
dulge in indecent songs and extravagant motions. Mr. 
Ward enumerates the various articles of maintenance be* 
ttowed upon Kalee, in her temple at Kaleeghata, among 
which are 12,000 goats, 240 tons of rice, 48 cwt of sugar, 
964 cwt. of sweetmeats, and considers them as worth 90ioO^ 
annually. Besides the public solemnities the devotee has 
^ daily service to nerform, explained at great length by Mr. 
C(dM«ooke and Mr. Ward^ but of which we cannot widei^ 
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take to give even an outline. Fakiome praiaes addressed 
to some chosen deity, frequently the repetiti<m of his naoie 
for hours together, constitute the favourite occupation of 
the worshipper. 

Among the refigious duties of the Hindoo begging holds a 
conspicuous plaee. , It is incumbent on all who aim at dis- 
tm^oished sancity to make mendicity the only source of 
their subfdstence ; and deep, is the degradation of a devotee 
of higrh class when obliged to betake himself for siupport 
to an honest trade. . The extensive prevalence of the same 
idea in the Romish ehurch, where the mendicant orders en> 
joyed saeli reputation, showa it to have a foundation in ho- 
nian nature ; but it is nowhere carried to so preposterous 
an extent, as in Hindostan. Mr. Ward hesitates not to 
affirm that an eighth part of the inhabitants of Bengal and 
Bahar subsist in this manner. Thus they form a begging 
population of upwards of two millions ; and the alms re- 
ceived by them, supposing each to obtain only a rupee a 
nionth, will amount to three millions sterling ; a sum an- 
noally extracted from the labouring classes, who in general 
are extremely poor. 

Devout pilgrimages are in like manner performed by the 
Hmdoos to a great extent. All the principal roads are 
crowded with people hastening to the sacred shrines and 
Waters. The most celebrated temple for this purpose is 
that of Jagannatha or Juggernaut, in Orissa, which is also 
frequented by vast crowds to witness the impious rites there 
celebrated. Another grand object of attractioivis found on 
^ banks of the Ganges, particularly at the prayagas, or 
junctions with its tributary streams. The influx of the 
Jninna renders Allahabad one of the chief among holy 
^ties, and to bathe at the ,point of confluence atones for 
^ost all the deadly sins. Still higher value is attached to 
those meetings of the waters that take place in its upper 
course, amid the grandeur of mountain sceneiy. Hurdwar, 
where the Bagiruttee and Alacananda unite in forming the 
Oanges, attracts at a particular season sometimes two milr 
KoDs and a half of pilgrims from the remotest provinces. 
About 46,000 or 50,000 adventurous devotees scale the tre- 
°iendoiis difis of the Himmalehs, till they reach the shriE^ 
of Bhadrinatb, and some even ascend to that of Gangoutzi, 
^*2Mre the holy fiver is seen barstin|^ froinbeneath the eteznal 
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snows. Many, however, in making their way along icy 
declivities, and by the side of rugged precipices and n>ant»^ 
torrents, either perish outright or lose partially the use of 
their limbs. Yet a very few proceed still farther, and pen- 
etrate the passes of the centnd range till they come in view^ 
of the spacious lake of Manasawara, overhung by the 
snowy cl^s of Caillas. Once to have beheld these saor^ 
water* is considered by the devout as a peculiar felicity. 

Penance and self-torture are regarded as essential to the 
attainment of a character for holiness. Not only do devotees 
boast of renouncing all the decencies and pleasures of life, 
with all the charms of social intercourse, but they rack 
their invention to contrive the most painful suffbringSb^ 
The yogues or fakirs live in the depth of forests, either ab- 
solutely naked or having their bodies smeared with ashe* 
anid cow-dung, their nails grown to the dimension of huse 
claws, their beards reaching to an immeasurable length. It 
is their pride to expose themselves to the tempest when it 
beats with its utmost fury, and to the sun when darting its 
intensest rays ; above all, to remain fixed for long periods 
in constrained and fantastic attitudes. Some hmd their 
hands above their heads till they cannot bring them down 
again ; others clench their fists till the nails p^ietrate the 
palm ; and a third class turn their faces towards the sun 
till they cannot regain their natursj position. A certun 
traveller, who left one of them thus stationed, was aston- 
ished on returning to India, sixteen years after, to find him 
in the very same posture. There are even persons who dig 
a living grave, and remain buried in the earth, with only 
an aperture for the admission of light and food. It is 
chiefly by means of such preposterous modes of self-torture 
that absorption into the essence of Bram or the Supreme 
Mind, the nighest aim of every Hindoo saint, is held to be 
attainable. 

These absurd austerities were remarked principally by 
the earlier travellers, and are said to have now become 
comparatively rare. Yet Mr. Ward, in the year 1806, 
when visitinff the sacred island of Saugor, saw several 
instances of this irrational devotion. He mentions also an 
account men by a European eentleman, who in the neigb- 
bourhoocT of Calcutta perceived aomething of human ehape 
inn bole in the earth; but, unable to be&ve that itw^% 
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maa, beat it till blood ilowed, withoat being able to excite 
any Bovement beyond y/hai might have been expected firom 
11 log of wood. These yogues, accordinf to the same au- 
thor,- are not humble penitents, but proud ascetics« Thej 
are impressed with the belief that the practice of these 
unnatural severities leads directly to the possession of divine 
and supematural powers. They relate stories of impious 
men, nay of asoors or demons, who by such means have 
obti^Bed an empire over nature, and even over the gods. 
There was, it appears, a band of giants, who, by suspending 
themselves with their heads downward over a slow fire for 
eight hundred years, and tearing the fiesh from the bones, 
hecaaoe so mighty, and caused such an alarm throughout 
the Hindoo heaven, that the battle in which Boorga van- 
quished them ranks among the most distinguished exploits 
of that terrible divinity. Another doctrine of this strange 
creed teaches that the immortals, instead of viewing with 
satisfaction these acts of devotion, are struck with alarm, 
lest the performers should thereby arrive at a power dan- 
gerous to the stability of the celestial dominion. They 60 
not therefore scruple to employ means for seducing them 
iuto such sensual indulgences as may cause them to relink- 
^ish these lofty pretensions. 

Indian superstition assumes a still darker form in prompt- 
tng to religious suicide. Various are the modes in which 
Its blinded votaries consign themselves, to death. One of 
the most common is exhibited at the procession of their 
idol cars, particularly at the festival of Juggernaut, when 
the precincts of the temple are crowded by vast multitudes 
of pilgrims from the remotest quarters, many of whom 
perish through fatigue and want of acccnnmodation. The 
^f is a lofty ornamented structure, in which are seated 
'^presentations of the god, and of Bala Rama and Soobhadra, 
said to be his brother and sister. Large cables are attached 
to the vehicle, which the multitude eagerly grasp, and drag 
It along in triumph amid the shouts of surrounding thou- 
aai|ds. This is the moment when, as the wheels pass 
swiftly on, the self^Ievoted victim rushes forward, throws 
^^elf before them, and is crushed to death. He thiis 
commands the admiration of the bystanders, ahd exults ia 
the hope that he will thereby expiate all his sins, and se^ 
' ^^ a passage to the celestial abodes. The best lepre- 
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MrntatioB ^diieh we have met with officii an ezhibitkm im 
that given bj Sonnerat. He presents it under the title of 
^ the Festival of Teiroton, or the Chariot ;" not as speeiaUy 
applying to Jttggemaat, but as a general picture of the 
scene exhibited there as well as at Senngham, Chillombmiii, 
and other celebrated pagodas. 

The suttee^ or sacrifice of widows on the funeral-pile of 
their husbands, is another well-known form of self-immo^ 
lation. The practice does not appear to be exclnnvely le* 
ligious, being connected with the tenderest of domestic 
ties, to which the secluded life of Indian females adds pe-> 
culiar force. Their sacred books, however, decidedly attach 
a pious character to this unnatural sacrifice, and lavish 
promises of divine blessings on the performance of it* 
The widow is assured that she shall thus gain an abode in 
heaven during as many years as there are hairs on the 
human head, which are stated at thirty-five millions ; <diat 
her husbiuid, also, though sunk in the depths of beli, will 
be drawn up to the same happy region, and' the sins of 
both entirely wiped away. The deluded- female who acts 
her part well proceeds gayly to the ^poi'in her finest aUire, 
and decked in her most precious jewels and ornaments. 
On her arrival she calmly and courteously addresses her 
surrounding friends, and distributes among- them ▼arions 
articles of Value. Mandelslo^ the travelier,-wheh'*pfes0nt 
only as a spectator, had a bracelet thrown to him by the 
lady, which he kept ever after as a memorial of the aeeBe. 
Often, however, when the dreadful moment approaches, she 
shrinks from the performance of her rash vow, gives way 
to cries and despair, and even refuses to ascend the pile ; 
but the relations, considering the honour of their family as 
implicated, employ every species of urgency and even com* 
pulsion to induce her to complete the sacrifice. A scene 
peculiarly distre^ing occurs at the death of those opulent 
Hindoos who have carried polygamy to a great extent, 
when twelve, fifteen, or eighteen wives are known to have 
perished on the same pile. Ward mentions a ease in whieh 
the fire was kept burning for three days ; and during tluit 
time thirty-seven widows of one Bramin came in parties at 
cHfterent times and threw themselves into the flames. Btit 
perhaps the deepest of these tragedies ever acted in India 
was on occasion of the untimely death of Ajit, om of tk» 
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AOfl^ diBtingauthed princes of Marwar, described by Colonel 
Tod in his second volume. Fifty-eight queens, " the cur* 
tain wiTes of affection," detennined to offer themselves a 
sacrifice to Agni, exclaiming, ** The world we will abandon, 
but nenrer our lord !*' They went ** radiant as the sun, 
dispensing charity like falling rain," and threw themselves 
together on one mighty pile, which soon blazed to the 
skies, and, according to the Hindoo writers, ** the faithful 
queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the cdestials 
in the lake of Manasawara." It is painful to peruse the 
expressions .of applause and veneration in which their con- 
duct is mentioned, and of the honour it is supposed to con" 
fer both on themselves and their deceased spouse. What 
renders this practice still more revolting is the fact that 
the son is maide the instrument of his mother's death, the 
ceremonial requiring that his hand should apply the fire to 
the pile. , We shall allerward have occasion to mention 
the steps taken by the British govemm^it for suppressing 
this frigl^tful superstition. 

Anouier deplorable result of false religion in India wa« 
intoticide. It was to the Ganges chiefly that this harha* 
rous sacrifice was performed. Not unfrequently, in .cases 
<^ barrenness, a married pair bound themselves, if blessed 
with offspring, to doom their first-born to the divinity of 
the. river. Having allowed the child to reach the age of 
three or four, they led him into the water beyond his depth* 
and left him to float down the stream. Perhaps some 
charitable hand might pick him up ; but by his parents, at 
least, he was never more recognised. Other infants were 
placed in baskets and hung up on trees, where they were 
devoured by ants or birds of prey. The British authori- 
ties, however, have now strictly, prohibited this criminal 
practice. The very frequent destiruction of female infants 
among the Rajpoot tribes in the west of India is imputed 
by Ward to superstition ; but Colonel Tod and Sir John 
Malcolm, who had mueh better information concerning this 
quarter of India, are convinced that it arises altogether 
from a fo<^sh pride of birth, and the difficulty of suitably 
disposing of daughters in marriage. There are other 
modes by which individual seek a voluntary death, as by 
plunging into the Ganges, particularly at the point of it« 
jnociioii with (he Jaimuif and by exposing themselves to b# 
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dcnroured fay tigen on the island of Saugor, or oilier 4pol# 
Hear the mouth of that sacred river. 

While over all India the same deities are worshif^ped^ 
and the same books held sacredt there is still found acoper 
lor the love of novelty and the propensity natural to maa* 
kind to separate into sects ; each party esteeming them-* 
selves wiser and holier than the rest of the world. Mr. 
Wilson even considers the succesiBive books of the Yedasy 
Ae PuranaS) and the Mahabarat as constitatinfl really 
new systems, since, amid the veneration expressed for tfaie 
ancient doctrines and modes of worship, theyi 'introduce 
others essentially different. Zealots in general select -somo 
particular deity, of whom^ in preference to all others, they 
profess themselves the votaries. . Brama, as aliteady oIh 
■erved, notwithstanding his supremacy in the Hindoo pan* 
theon, does not stand at the head of any sect. - Vishnu 
and Siva^ihe two powers next to him, divide in. a great 
measura thft Wo^^ip of Indian devotees. The writer hisl 
named reckons that among forty'4hree leading denomina* 
tions, twenty attach themselves to Vishnu, nme«to Siva« 
four to his wifi$ Doorga, under the name of Saktas, While 
ten select inferior objects iA adoration. The zealous ad- 
herents of the rival sects of. Vishnuvites and Sivitea, ad« 
dieting themselves, according to Indian nsaffe, to pilgrima^o 
and mendicity, rove through the country m large ban£i^ 
who have a great resemblance to sturdy beggars. Those 
aectaries, exalting* to an extraordinary degree the object of 
their own special homage, view one another with great aa« 
tipathy, and often engage in violent oontention. The 
symbols and creed of each are on such occasions held up 
by their opponents to odium and derision. When they 
meet at Hardwar, or any other place of relieious resort, tfaie 
eoUision becomes formidable, and often ends in bloodshed. 

But the most important schism is that between the dio* 
eiples of fi rama and the adherents of Boodh. The latter 
have objects of worship, a creed, ceremonies, and institn- 
tions entirely peculiar. They are oven stigmatized ae 
atheists^ not yielding divine honours to any great First 
Cause, hut solely to deified mortals. The priests of this 
order reside in spacious convents, where they dovote thorn* 
•rivos to eeliba<7 and other obsonranoos so clooely oUitd t« 
te Romish ohureh thot the Ifas.onlightaaod ' 
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llHarlatteT imth have^baAAinduced to believe the two re* 
IpoQifj^to be the same. lThe Bbodhists erect temples much 
Htftt imd more magnificent^ and images of more ffigantio 
toeations, than the worshippers of Brama. Bat the most 
lemarkable feature in this belief is its local situation, from 
whioh attempU have been made to deduce its ori^n and 
m^^* There was evidently ft time when it prevailed eiV 
Unsively throughout India; and several great dynasties^ 
particularly of Magadha, were Boodhist. But now almoM 
every trace of it has been obliterated from Hindostan, whil« 
it rules in aH the neighbouring countries to this east and 
north, and has overspread nearly the whole extent of 
Eastern Asia. It is fully established in Thibet, Bootan, 
Birmah, Siam, and Ceylon : it is supposed to be the same 
with that of Fo, which is prevalent in China, and with that 
of Shamanism, which is diffused through the wide regiona 
of Tartary. From these facts Mr. Joinville and other 
writers deduce the inference that this creed was once held 
by a large proportion of the people of Hmdostan ; that a 
bloody war, imbitteted by a furious persecution, was waged 
Wtween them and the votaries of Brama ; and that the 
latter were completely victorious, when the followers of 
Boodh were expelled and sought refuge in all the surround- 
ing states, where they succeeded in establishing their fiuth. 
We cannot but consider this opinion as somewhat con- 
jsctural ; and it must appear singular that there should not 
nmain any record of the wars and persecution which are 
IjCTe supposed to have taken place. However) the two re- 
figions cannot have had an origin remote from each other, 
since, as we leam from Dr. Leyden, the Pali, or sacred 
huiguaee of the Boodhist Birmahs, is only a dialect of the 
Sanscnt. 

But as Boodhism is no longer professed in India, we are 
*MJt called upon to explain its doctrines. Its moral precepts 
appear fully as pure and efficacious as the Braminical. The 
doctrine of transmi^ation is still more deeply rooted in it, 
wing particulariy cherished by the followers of the Grand 
Lama or priest-sovereign of Thibet, whose soul, when it 
J^ts this earthly abode, is supposed instantly to animate the 
■'VBia of an in&nt, and thereby to perpetuate his own 
identity. 

The Jaini, or JoiiuMS an a sect very nuxatroue in Western 
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Hindostan. They combine in some measure the 
doctiine of the two rival systems of Br ama and Boiodh. In. 
accordance with the fomwr, they have four castes, while 
tkeir ceremonies, as well as their order of priesthood, are very 
similar, and they agree also with the Boodhists in variooil 
tenets, particuhtrly in worshipping only deified heroes. 
They have very splendid temples, with images of more gi- 
gantic size than are now made by other Hindoos. One of 
these, called Gomut Iswara, is eighteen times the h^ghfc 
ef a man ; while a tradition is preserved of another Sve 
kumin^ times as large, consisting of pure ffold, but 
which is now sunk in this bottom of the sea. It has been 
supposed that the Jains were originally pure Boodhiste ; 
but when the Bramins attained the superionty, fear or intei^ 
est indueed them to admit into their system various moda«> 
fications from that of the triumphant sect. 

The Seiks have already been mentioned as having at- 
tempted to form an alliance between the two creeds of the 
Mohammedan and the Hindoo. These sectaries are equallj 
remarkable for their political as their religious principles ; 
and the furious persecutions to which they were once ex- 
poeed have stamped upon them a peculiarly fiisrce and vii^ 
dictive character. As a nation they are now masters oi a 
great part of the territory bordering on the Indus, and form 
the only state in that part of Asia whi^ is completely inde- 
pendent of the English, with whom they have oever mea* 
sured their strength. . 

An interestini fact is presented by the colonies of earlj 
Christians and Jews formed in the interior of Cochin and 
Travancore at the southern extremity of the coast of Mala- 
bar. The Christians are called Syriac from their using that 
language, and are supposed to have been disciples of St* 
Thomas. In 1806 Dr. Claudius Buchanan paid, them a 
visit, and was much edified by the amiable and primitive 
simplicity of their manners. They had places of worship 
whose structure much resembled that of some old EngHsh 
churches, where, by the unwcmted sound of bells, the vis- 
iter was strongly reminded of his native country. A bishop 
in white vestments courteously received Dr. Buchanan, and 
introduced him to three presbyters, Jesu, Zecharias, and 
Urias* The people were poor ; but the general diffusions 
of inteUigence» and the liberty allowed to th<» lemafo wx^ 
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nilli the propiietj of their demennoai, BUggested the idea 
•f a Frotestant country. They had, however, only s few 
n^M of the Bibte, and thoee in manuscript. Mr. V/wdi 
■ays their number is computed to amounl to 150^000 ; but 
Hi. Baber, in his latesviclance before parliament, eBtimates 
them at only 100,000, and adds that they aie Uie best sab- 
jects their princes have. 

The Jews are divided into two colonies, the white and the 
Mack, whoM establishment appears to have taken place at 
difierent eras. The IbriDei report themselTes ta ha*e er- 
riied aaoa after the destruction of JeruBalem ; while the 
)atl«r, from their complexion and appearance, are lupposed 
to tuya settled U a much earlier period. They had aneienl 
Hd>rew manuscripts written on goat's ekin, one of whith 
Di, B.ucbftnan with some difficulty obtained permission to 
carry away. It was deposileii in the aniveisity of Calif 
hod)^, where it was shown to the present writer by tho 
Itfe Dr. Clarke, who staled that on collation there appeated 
little difierenca between it and our uuthoriied text. 
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Tbbrb are certain features in national character which 
not only discriminate oi>e people from another in dietmut 
parts of the elobe, but also the sama people irom their 
immediate neighbours, that may be generally traced .bf 
an attentive, observer, though many circumstances render 
the delineation of them extremely difficult and uncertain. 
The distinguishing peculiarities are blended with others that 
are common to mankind in general. < The task, besides, re- 
quires that nice observation which is possessed by very few 
writers, and which, in all cases, is easily biassed by passion 
and prejudice. Hence the character of the Hindoo has 
been drawn in very opposite colours, according to the sog- 
gestion of those party impressions which in this case a^e 
perhaps stronger than in regard to any other people. Before 
attempting to balance and estimate such conflioting testioio- 
nies, it may be advantageous to bring in^o view some lead- 
ing distinctions which influence the national character. 
The outlines of their religious svstem have already been 
traced ; and we have now to consider their political arrange- 
ments, and tbe peculiar ca«/e« and classes into which society 
is divided. 

The Hindoos iLppear to have been always ruled by des- 
potic governments, and for many ages their subjection to a 
foreign race, wholly differing in religion, manneui^ Mp^ct, 
Mid ifuigoage, has been peculiarly humiliating. Even tlM 
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ntfkre princes, who have retained or recoTered a certain 
decree of power, exercise a prerogative uncontrolled by any 
esUblished rights or privileges. The only check has been 
one of a very irregular kind, arising frrnn the turbulent 
sway of the inferior qhiefii, whose influence over their im- 
mediate vasaals is frequently- exerted to support their own 
authority, which is not less absolute. > Still, amid this eor- 
rapting despotism, traces are found of a system purely re* 
pablican* existing in the villages whichi over all India, haViS 
an interior constitution entirely distinct from the general 
rale to which the oOuntiy at large is subjected. 

A village, or rather township, is formed by a community 
occupying a certain extent of land, the boundaries of which 
are carejfully fixed, though often disputed. Sometimes it is 
cultivated by the united labour of the inhabitanits ; but more 
usually each ploughs his separiite field* leaving always a 
large portion of ctHumon. Assignments of land are also 
made to various functionaries, who are charged with import- 
ant pQblic services* The principal personage is the potail, 
or head-man, who acts as judge and magistrate, and treats 
respecting the, village affairs with other communities, or vfiih 
the natbnal rulers. Other duties are intrusted to the- 
registrar, the watchman, the distributer of water, the as- 
trologer, smith, carpenter, potter* barber, washerman, and 
silversmith. Whatever change the supreme authority in 
Uie kingdom may undergo, into whateyer hands it may pass 
^ inh^tance, usurpation, or force of arms, whether its 
nders be native or foreign, the peculiar constitution of each 
township. remains unaltered; no revolutions affect it,^QO 
^quest changes it. Even when an overwhelming inva- 
sion or desolating inroad has compelled its members to leave 
^eir< native seats, and to spend long years in exile, upon the 
fint dawn pf tranquillity they hasten back, and resume 
]rithout resistanco or dispute their ancient inheritance. 
These numerous republic^}, maintained in the vicinity of a 
powerful despotism^ have doubtless contributed largely to 
«• wroBperity whicjh India has enjoyed. Yet they are too 
Btnch scattei«d to exercise any permanent check on the ab- 
wlate power of the princes and chieftains who dispute 
among themselves the mastery of .that extensive region. 
^ TIm next grand feature, and one now peculiarto Jndia, con- 
'^'^ in the nrision of t^e people 'mto, canUs ; nn instiittliQa 
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of society as cQinplet'e as if they had belonged to different 
i^ecies; end -which, though its power^ owing to an .increas« 
ing intercourse with the Engfish, isheginningtabeshakeni* 
still continue^ immense. - Th^ fqut castes proceed in a de» 
toending scale,->the Bramins, the QBhatr^^ the Yaiiyaa* 
and the Sudras. It is religion* or rather aslavbh su{^r<- 
atition, by which these evtrtkurdinai^ distinctions are §anc« 
tirnied, and at the same ^ime*reconetled and pemented so as 
,to preserve from duoiganiaation a community in .which cec* 
tfun interest8>ate^kepc in immutable subordination. The 
sacred bodctfrv^ifesent the Bramins ashi^ving isiiued in the 
moment of^sreatipn' from the mouth of Bxama, the'C8ha*> 
tryas frbmr^ aroi, thjB Vaisyas firom hie thigh, while the 
Sudras'dtow their ignoble origin ^m his foo,t. Accord^ 
ingly, whfle the first^njoy a rank ahnost equal to divinityt 
the latter are denied the rights ^nd the place of human 
beings. ,-•.,• 

It must appear a* rema.Tkable circumstance, and is pejt* 
haps owing to tbe l6ng. subjection of India to Moslem (do* 
minion, that while the priestly or Braminical orto are 
held in sMtbunbeund^d yenei;ation,.no taK is levied, no lands 
assigiifi^d'fai^'gitveinfl^ent for thslr support, no proviaion even 
is-made'fbr Hi* supply of th^r most ur|[ent necessities. 
Considerable idonations-, ha^e « indeed been granted to tiim 
biDtherbeddiby charitable individuals, yet th^ still profess 
to he mendicants, subsisting «olely on abns. . The youthful 
BramiUf-^as soon as. he is .invested with tho pqita-or cotton 
thread ' which- distiiiguishes hds ^ider,^ 'begins to ask alma 
iff his parents -andof .the surrounding company. . Yet this 
•ibuati&rt) which would appear to sink them beneath eveiy 
other dassi iabperhaps^he chief cause which has ied to their 
exorbitant acquisitions. Depending chiefly on the opinion 
and favour of .the multitude, they, are sometimes tentpted to 
employ- the most unwarrantable arts for securing and ex- 
tending their -influence*. *f A Bramin," said one of their 
number to M. Dubois, ** is an ant*s nest of lies an4 impoo> 
tures," vThey cherish in the people all those debasing au* 
jperstitionsto whicb the mind/ of ,man is prone ; while they 
exalt, in an .extravagant degree, the dignity of their own 
place and oflloe, as well as u)e merit of th«ao who ooolei 
4«DatioBs iipon.th«m» Tha sacred hooka an fitted witb 
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felntioni of fhe miraculoiu powen of Bramins exerted in 
drying up the sea, vomiting lire on their enemies, , and 
trampling on the most powerful deities. Krishna is intro- 
duced as hnmhly presenting a party of them with water to 
wash their feet ; and a story is diligently recited concern- 
ing one of their number who gave the most opprobrious re* 
ception to Brama, Vishnu, and Siva, when they came 
together to wait upon him. The laws not only pronounce 
the murder of a Bramin to be of deeper atrocity than that 
of any other individual, but punish as crimes the most tri- 
vial slights offered to that sacred class. If a Sudra pre- 
sume to sit down on the carpet of a Bramin, the part thus 
sacrilegiously deposited is either burnt with a hot iron or 
entirely cut off. If he spit upon such a hallowed person, 
he is deprived of his lips. If he listen to reproaches against 
him, melted lead is poured into his ears. If he pluck him 
by the beard, the hands committing this outrage are for- 
feited. But to treat Bramins with honour, and confer gifts 
upon them, are actions of distinguished merit, atoning for 
almost every sin. In the great festivals, when the opulenl 
occasionally make a display of their wealth, the leading 
object is to collect a great number of Bramins and send them 
away loaded with presents. At entertainments given by 
kings they amount to many thousands. Mr. Ward men- 
tions one bestowed during Mr. Hastings's administration by 
the Dewan at Moorshedabad, where there were said to be 
present no fewer than 600,000 of that order. Large be- 
quests of land, cows, and other precious effects are made 
to them by the pious. So far, indeed, do they rank above 
every other class, that the daughter oif the poorest Bramin 
is taught to consider a king aii no equal match for her ; and 
the peishwa, when he was at the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, and held the most commanding station of any 
Indian sovereign, was long excluded from eating at table 
with any Bramin of high caste. 

The Cshatryas, or military class, are second in dignity, 
and bear even somewhat of a sacred character. During 
the era of Hindoo independence, not only generals, but 
even kings were chosen from this body ; though, since the 
subjection of India by foreign powers, they have suffered a 
very severe depression. They have even been induced to 
imitate the costume and manners of Mussulmans, by whomt 

Vol. II.— X 
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under the Mogul empire, all commande and dignitiefl were 
eng;roseed ; and notwithetandins the limited nature of the 
promotion which they can obtain in the British sernee, 
they enter it in considerable numbers. The only powerful 
body of this class now lemaininff are those who, under the 
name of Rajpoots, occupy the wud tracts of country bordm- 
ing on the Western Desert, whom their Talour and the 
strength of their natural fastnesses have secured firom 
complete subjugation even by the Mogul. These, howeTer, 
form a peculiar tribe, whose habits and character will be 
noticed hereafter at greater length. 

The Vaisyas rank third, and belong to the industrious 

Start of the community ; but their functions are not verf 
istinctly or consistently explained. By some they are 
said to be traders, by others shepherds and cultiTatora. 
Their proper employment seems to be the carrying on 
of any business requiring the investment of capital, bal 
of wluch the manual labour is performed by infenors. 

The Sudras stand lowest in the scale of castes, and soflfor 
a degree of degradation greater than befalls any other daae 
of persons not actually bondmen. They, are not only 
doomed to severe and unremitting toil, but as far as 
possible are debarred firom improving their circumstances^ 
The attempt of a Sudra to accumulate property is declared 
to be unlawful, and to give pain to Bramins. Their npir- 
itual prospects are equally clouded. Scarcely can tnej 
hope to reach heaven, or even by the process of transmigra- 
tion to attain any higher condition on earth. They are not 
permitted to perform a single religious ceremony, and are 
exposed to a severe anathen^a for merely opening a page 
of the Vedas, the most ancient and revered depository 
of divine knowledge. Their only hope of emer^ng from 
contempt is by profound homage, lavish gifts, and menial 
services to the sacred caste. By sudi actions the Sudra 
may raise himself above his fellows, though he cannot^ 
either in this or a future life, make any approach to the 
diflnity of the superior classes. 

The oriffinal and appropriate occupation of this caste is 
agriculture labour ; yet certain grades or subdivisions are 
also found, who exercise the various trades and handicrafts 
necessary in an improved and luxurious society. These, 
comprehended under the general appellation of the bmrm 
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of the higher orders, and form, according to Mr. Colebrooke* 
a species of outcasts ; but, in general estimation, they hold 
nearly the same rank with the Sudras. Great estrange- 
m«Dt preTaUs among these classes, many of whom will not 
visit, or hold the slightest intercourse with each other. 
Their employments are inyariably transmitted by hereditary 
descent from father to son ; but though they thereby ac- 
quire great mechanical skill, they never attempt to vary 
their method, or make any improvement on the models 
derived from their ancestors. 

Hard as is the lot of the Sudra, it is enviable in com- 
parison with that of him who, bom to the most exalted 
rank, forfeits it through misconduct, accident, or the most 
trivial inadvertence. Tasting food or holding communi- 
cation with persons of inftrior caste, dealing in certain 
commodities, eating certain kinds of food, are the chief 
among those deadly sins which subject their perpetrator to 
as dreadfiil a doom as can befall a mortal. To swallow, 
however involuntarily, a morsel of beef, converts at once 
the most revered Bramin into a despised and miserable 
outcast. He forfeits his patrimony, and is excluded from 
all the courtesy and charities of life. " The loss of caste," 
•ays an intelligent writer in the Friend of India, ** is the 
loss of the whole worid. Henceforth the offender can see 
no more the fiice of father, mother, brother, or sister, or even 
of his wife or children. They will fly from his presence 
as from one infected by some deadly distemper." So 
insupportable is this fate accounted, that a great proportion 
of those who incur it either seek refuge in suicide, or, 
flying into remote exile and becoming wanderers over the 
earth, hide themselves from (he view of those who had 
beheld them in the honours of purity. 

In the south, and particularly in Malabar, is found a 
nee named Pariahs, upon whom is entailed by birth this 
state of utter degradation. They are supposed by M. Du- 
bois to ccmstitute a fifth of the population of these countries, 
and are employed only in offices which the meanest labourer 
belonging to any caste would disdain ; as scavengers, and 
in the rudest descriptions of country labour. They usually 
inhabit a suburb or district without the walls of the cities, 
whioh, from aocumulatsd filth and the carrion hung up to 
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dry in the son, pzesents a di0|[UBtmg spiictacle. The oayTt 
or M^abar noble, accounts himself polluted by the toa(di« 
or even the close approach of these unfortunate fellow- 
beings ; nay, in such a case, he is legally authorized4o 
kill them on the spot. The Pariahs tberefore find it ne- 
cessaxy to prevent such a meeting ; and if they happen to 
enter a path which may render it inevitable, they must 
announce their presence by uttering certain sounds, thai 
the great man may be warned of the impure object with 
whose contact he is threatened. Bands of them often take 
their station at a little distance firom the highway, ** howling 
like hungry do^s," and imploring the passenger to deposite 
some coarse viands which they may afterward approach 
and take. They are rendered the more odious to the purer 
classes by their fikh, their eating indiscriminately every 
description of food, and by othf r excesses usually shunned 
by Hindoos of respectability. 

In estimating Ifindoo society, as modified by these insti- 
tutions, we may remark one circumstance which seems at 
first view to^ give it some superiority over that of Europe. 
Here rank is constituted by the possession of birth, riches, 
and power. A character for wisdom and viitue, indeedi 
renders a man respectable in his station ; but, unless it alsQ 
procures him wealth or title, will not raise him to a higher* 
tn India, on the other hand, rank is constituted by having 
at least the reputation of learning and piety. Wealth and 
power, even in the greatest degree, though they make a 
man conspicuous in his caste, do not elevajte him above it* 
Yet, though the principle seems just, it is applied in % 
manner so absurd and indiscriminating as to degrade 
instead of raising the mass of society. The distinction is 
not formed by any reference to the actual possession of 
these qualities, but is confined by birth and an imaginaiy 
oelesUal ori^ to a privileged class, who, in order to 
preserve their own superiority, studiously exclude all others 
from any participation in their advantages. The Bramin, 
instead of striving to difiuse knowledge among his country- 
men, interdicts all their attempts to attain it ; instead of 
pointing the way to heaven, he shuts it against them. £Qa 
priestly ministrations are limited to the performance of a 
round of unmeaning ceremonies, and do not aim at convey* 
iDg to the people any instruction either reUgious or moriL 
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The bigh connderation, acooidiilgly, wbkh he enjoys m 
▼iitue of his supposed sanctity and wisdom, only make* 
him seek to monopolise these qualities, and to debar hia 
fellow-citizens from even endeavouring to acquire them. 
Having thus surveyed the leading circumstances which 
Influence the habits and character of the Hindoo, we may 
be prepared to estimate the accuracy of the judgments 
pronounced respecting them by diiSeient observers. These 
nave been various and contradictoiy to a greater degree, 
perhaps, than in regard to any other nation. Strong 
biasses have often arisen from good motives and feelings. 
At first the gentle and polished address of the Hindoo, his 
simple habits of life, his literary monuments, rendered 
venerable by mystery and antiquity, suggested the idea of a 
refined and amiable people. At the same time his wrongs 
and long oppression beneath a foreign yoke made him the 
object of deep interest and sympathy. But a closer in- 
spection dispelled this prepossession, and went far to 
substitute one directly opposite. The administrators of 
civil and criminal justice became gradually familiar with 
many bad features in the character of the Hindoo ; and 
dark scenes of violence and iniquity were from time to 
time disclosed, that ill accorded with the meek and passive 
spirit usually ascribed to him. The Christian missimiaries, 
again, inspired vtrith a laudable zeal in their high function, 
felt perhaps an unnecessary anxiety to exalt it still higher, 
by representing him as more immoral than other pagans. 
These writers found an able auxiliary in Mr. Mill, whose 
extensive researches justly attach the greatest importance 
to his opinion, but who, in detecting the errors of his 
predecessors, has unquestionably leaned towards an oppo- 
site extreme. It is somewhat surprising to find Mr. 
Hastings foremost in panegyrizing the natives^ of India $ 
but that celebrated statesman, though compelled perhaps 
by the urgency of circumstances to particular acts of op- 
pression, always showed a disposition to befriend the body 
of the people, and had gained a great share of their attach- 
ment. He describes them as ** gentle, benevolent, more 
susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown to them than 
prompted to vengeance by wrongs inflicted, and as exempt 
from the worst propensities of human passion as any 
people on the face of the earth. They are faithful and 
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«ffectianate in lervice, and submusWe to legal autliority* 
Their temperance is demonstrated in the simplicity of their 
food, and their total abstinence from spirituous liquor^ and 
other subst^ces of intoxication." According to Heba*, 
** they are a lively, intelligent, and interesting people. 
The national temper is decMedly good, gentle, and kind ; 
they are sober, industrious, affectionate to their relations ; 
generally speaking, faithful to their masters ^ easily attached 
by kindness and confidence ; and, in the case of the mili- 
tary oath, are of admirable obedience, courage, and fidelity, 
in life and death." This excellent prelate maintained 
always the most friendly intercourse with the people ; and 
the amiable tone of his feelings and manners would tend 
to draw'fortb whatever was best in their disposition; yet 
he admits that their morality does not extend beyond the 
reach of positive obligations, and where these do not exist 
they are oppressive, cruel, and treacherous. For these bad 
qualities he considers their system of religion, and their 
exclusion from the moral lessons which even their sacred 
books inculcate, as mainly answerable. Mr. Mill, on the 
contrary, endeavours to show that all the virtues ascribed 
to the Hindoo consist in mere outward seeming, and are 
often in direct opposition to his real conduct and pro- 
pensities. Mj. Ward sums up the character of that people 
as ** destitute of generosity, patriotism, and gratitude ; as 
disobedient to parents, grossly impure, false, litigious, cruel, 
treacherous, covetous, ostentatious, destitute of compassion.** 
The most recent statement is that made to the board of 
control by Rammohun Roy, who is entitled to be heard on 
the subject of his own countrymen. According to him, 
*' the peasants or villagers who reside away from large 
towns, and head stations, and courts of law, are as innocent, 
temperate, and moral in their conduct as the people of any 
country whatsoever." He admits, however, that the in- 
habitants of the cities and large towns, those holding much 
intercourse with foreigners and with persons employed in 
legal proceedings, are as inferior in point of character, and 
" very often made tools of in the nefarious work of perjury 
and forgery." His opinion, that the difference is owing to 
the strong impressions of religion prevalent in the fonner 
class, but which are effaced among the hitter, doee nol 
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eaiiicid€ with that of Bishop Heber, and can tsta$ be 
re^jrded as a theory. 

Between statements thus conflicting it mast be difficult 
to fonn an impartial estimate. It may be observ^, that 
the Hindoos are universally represented as displaying a 
polished^ courteous, and engaging address, such as in 
£arope distinguishes only persons of the first rank. On 
a closer view, however, this appears to be little connected 
with warmth of heart or the feelings of real friendship ; 
little even with genuine refinement of character. It is 
lather the result of the entire subordination of the different 
ranks t;o each other ; for every mail in India has superiors 
whose fisivour it deeply concerns him to gain — before whom 
he must suppress his sallies of temper and passion, and 
«zert all his powers of pleasing. Every circle )s thus, as it 
were, a court ; a sphere of life excellent as a school of 
manners, but rarely the abode of sincere and genuine 
affection. The Hindoo, like the courtier^ appears imbued 
with a thorough selfishness, viewing the mass of mankind 
imly as instruments to promote his own interest and that 
ci his immediate connexions. Within the domestic walls, 
however^ he manifests strong impressions both of duty and 
affectiom For the chief to whose service he has devoted 
himself, and who has gained his attachment, he appears 
b<mnd not only by strong ties oif honour, but by an enthusi- 
astic fidelity, to which he adheres often in the utmost 
extremity. The preceding hiatoiy has exhibited repeated 
examples among the greater chiefs of immovable faithful- 
ness in adversity, checkered, it must be owned, with some 
instances of the basest treachery and desertion. 

Such an entire absence of a regard for truth, as to make 
it impossible to rely on a word, which he utters, is a charge 
made by all who have had any intercourse with the Hindoo, 
especially in judicial proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
force of his religious feelings and prejudices, no oath, how- 
ever adapted to his creed, is sufficient to bind him. Com* 
plaints of the universal prevalence of perjury are reiterated 
from so many quarters, — by Sir William Jones, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and other enlightened and philosophic judges, 
—-that it is impossible to doubt of their being well founded., 
Witnesses brought forward in a good cause endeavour to 
fupport it by such palpable falsehoods, that the tribunals aia 
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often obliged to acquit the guilty, 'whom they cannot con- 
vict but by means of this impuice evidence. 

One of the circumstances most inconsistent vrith our idea 
of the harmless and gentle character of the Hindoo, is the 
extensive prevalence of deeoitj/i or ffang-robbery ; a system 
of plunder deeply rooted in the habits of this people. The 
bands Of decoits resemble on a smaller scale the numeroiui 
troop9 of Mahratta and Pindaree fireebooters. They are 
not, like European robbers, bold desperadoes, who set at 
defiance the qrder and laws of society. On the contrary, 
they form a part of that order ; they are sanctioned by 
those laws which, in the ancient codes, apportion the spoil 
between the marauders and the state. Even under the 
British government, which denounces against them rigorous 
penalties, they calculate on their dexterity for eluding de- 
tection, and live in the heart of the viMages where their 
practices are well known, but which scarcely render them 
the less respected. These persons do not usually com* 
mit depredations on i^eir immediate neighbours, or within 
the limits of their own village territory. They issue forth 
in organized bands under regular chiefs, to attack the in- 
habitants of some distant quarter. In their progress they 
press into the troop all who can render any service, threat- 
ening instant death in case of refusal. The timid natives, 
on their approach, are struck with dismay, and seldom at- 
tempt resistance, but either fly, or endeavour to avert the 
violence of the assailants by unconditional submission. In 
their eagerness to extort hidden treasure, they have reooorse 
to modes of 'torture more inhuman, if possible, than those 
already described as practised by the Pindarees. In par^ 
ticular, they are accustomed to apply lighted straw and 
torches to the b6dy, or having twisted round it hemp cov- 
ered with clarified butter, set it on fire, so as to cause the 
most exquisite suffering. At their departure they otter 
dreadful menaces against such as may take any steps to dis- 
cover or bring them to justice. On one occasion, after 
several persons, who had denounced two robbers, had been 
murdered, a decoit chief entered a village vrith an earthen 
pot in his hand, and called out : — ** If anybody tells that ' 
the four informers were taken off last night, I will tie this 
pot round his neck and drown him ; I will cut him and his 
wives tuid childrm to pieces. I am Moolea; yon know me^ 
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ttod you know that I will be af good af my word." The 
tenor inspired by aach threats, the difficulty of bringing evi- 
dence before English courts, and the facility of retreat into 
the deep jungfles by which many of the provinces are bor* 
deredy enabled them long to baffle the efforts of government* 
They appeared even to increase, threatening to annihilate 
the security of property, and convert the country into an 
extensive desert. The administration, however, roused to 
the most vigorous exertion, have in later times effected a 
very material reduction in the number ,of those banditti 
About 1814, indeed, they were almost entirely put down ; 
though they have since to a certain extent revived. 

Domestic life, a most important branch of the social con- 
dition of any people, is pecuUarly interesting as it applies 
to the Hindoo, whose regards are in a great measure con- 
fined within his family circle. The jealous character of 
oriental despotism views with aversion ail public assem- 
blages; it checks even that mingled intercourse among 
mimkind which we call general society. With the excep- 
tion of great men, whose vanity is gratified by public dis- 
play, the Hindoo forms few connexions beyond those of his 
own household. ' Marriage, the basis of family ties, is con- 
sidered not only desirable and agreeable, but absolutely in- 
dispensable. A youth of twenty-five and a giri of fifteen, 
unmarried, are regarded as not less particular than unfoi^ 
tunate. Mr. Ward mentions a party of old maids, who, to 
escape from this reproachful condition, united themselves 
in marriage to an old Bramin^ as his friends were carrying 
him to die on the banks of the Ganges. Yet the felicity en- 
joyed in the matrimonial state corresponds very little with 
the anxiety thus felt to enter it. Hindoo laws and institu- 
tions doom the fiiir portion of the species to the most de- 
pressed and pitiable lot. Every avenue by. which an idea 
could possibly enter their minds is diligently closed. It is 
unlawful for them to open a book ; they must npt join in 
the public service of the temples ; and any man, even their 
hosbands, would consider himself disgraced by entering into 
conversation with them. The degradation of the wife is 
rendered deeper by the despotic power which usage grants 
to the mother-in-law, who regards her son's spouse as little 
better than a slave. Hence a rupture often very speedily 
•osttM , the bridoi unable to endure her bondage, flies haw 
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to hei parents, and refiiiei to retara onlei* the iaiSjtf 
vhose iTTonn; ahe complajna makes tba fint admuxt to- 
wards a teconcilislion. 

Thi femalei of India dicM with aimfdieitj, and fasfor 
long, flowing robes, which give tbem an elflgaiit and Hwri 
cal appeaiancK. On eittaocdiiiaij occaaiaiu, howover, tfasf 



delight to adam themielrea ptofiiadj with tiinketa and 
jeweti. They li>e in gsneial a nlir«d and ractnse life in 
the interior of their honiea, and it ii cotuidered a brauh of 
decorum for a man even to look at them. On the death of 
theii haabands, the; either ■aciiGce themaelvea on hie lii- 
neral-pile, or, unless thej choose to forfeit aJlogelhei their 
caat« and social relations, remain ever after in a state of 
widowhood. Both Grant and Ward inCimale their belief 
that this eitetior decorum occasionaltj Teils much criminal 
intrigue. ThiU irregularities, magnified bj scandal, da 
sometimes occur in the great nnd luxurious cities, ia exceed- 
ingly probable ; but, as it is rare that the practice of • 
whole people is at direct variuce with their profeasion, wa 
incline to betiere, with the Abb£ Dubois, that fidelity to aoo- 
Jogal towi osnaUy maiks tb« depottmNU of Ae HindM 
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female. Tke eoxiduet of the sex in one respeet, indeed» 
preaents a painful contrast ; for religion, 'which ought to be 
the chief guardian of purity, is so wholly perverted as to 
eanctioDt on their part, woirds and actions the most de- 
praved. 

The Hindoos are active and industrious, eagerly bent on 
the accumulation of wealth ; and though wages are low, 
and the labouring class extremely poor, yet capital, partly 
perhaps from its insecurity, yields very high profits. - Hence 
many of those who have been fortunate in their mercantile 
or money-lending speculations attain very great wealth. 
Scarcely any part of this is expended in the daily enjoy* 
ments and accommodations of life» which in almost every 
rank are simple aud cheap in the extreme. They live in 
low mud-houses, eating on the bare ground, having neither 
tables nor furniture ; a practice which is followed by the 
richest and highest as well as the lowest. His dwelling is 
a shed, the walls are naked, and the mud-floor, for the sake 
of coolness, is every morning sprinkled with a mixture of 
water and cow-dung. He distributes food among the indi- 
gent, but never entertains his friends at dinner. It is only 
on some few and rare occasions that the rich give a superb 
ftte, to which hundreds, and even thousands, are invited. 
Even then the expenditure in food and drink is inconsider- 
able, being averaged by Mr. Ward at eightpence a head. 
But the cost is immense in fireworks and processions, and 
in profuse donations of money, garments, and other ^fls 
to those present, especially to Bramins. It is impossible, 
therefore, to celebrate what is called a respectable marriage 
at a smaUer cost than 600Z. or 600/., and it has been known 
to exceed 12,000/. The savings of years are thus dissi- 
pated in one day of extravagance ; and a family, which was 
m comfortable circumstances, may be plunsed into poverty, 
and even debt, by the marriage of one of its .members. 

The literature of the Hindoos, an important element In 
their national character, long excited a deep interest. It 
was reported to be extensive and valuable, though locked up 
in a sacred language which had long ceased to be spoken or 
written. The priests retained the key with a suspicious 
vigilance, interdicting the entrance to the great body of their 
own countrymen, and much more to foreigners. So care- 
fiilly tiras the secret kept, as to give rise to an opinion that 
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it would for ever defy the cariosity and refleuch of Eii« 
ropeans. An enthusiasm, however, was kindled by Sir Wil* 
Ham Jones for exploring the hidden treasures of oriental an- 
tiquity ; . and the exertions of that great man, of Mr. Cole- 
biooke, Mr. Wilkins, and others, have induced the natives 
to lay open the stores of Sanscrit literature, to furnish 
copies, or partially to translate the most remarkable works 
composed in it. Specimens have thus been afforded, suffi- 
cient to enable the European scholar to appreciate in aovfLm 
degree these celebrated remains of ancient learning. 

The most remarkable feature is the authoritative charae* 
ter with which by far the greater part of their books is in^ 
vested. The Vedas, the hoHest and most antique, are not 
believed to be merely inspired, but to have been k portion of 
the substance of Brama himself,, detached in the moment 
of creation. When the various portions of the universa, 
the gods and men, were issuing from different parts of his 
body, the Vedas, fairly and fally written, dropped from hi« 
four mouths. They are said, however, to have met with 
sundry disasters, and even to have once fallen into the boU 
tom of the sea, whence they were miraculously fished ap» 
and placed in the hands of Yyasa and other learned men, 
who professed to methodize and arrange, while it is more 
than probable that they really composed them. 

The Vedas are four in number, the Rich, the Tajush, the 
Saman, and the Atharvana, with certain minute subdivi« 
sions which it is needless to describe. They are arranged 
into numerous chapten, sections, and verses, and are chiefly 
composed in a poetical form. The largest and most sacred 
part consists Of the Sanhita, or collection of Mantras, being' 
prayers or addresses to various divinities. In eveiy Man* 
tra are distingaished the Rishi, or saint who is supposed to 
utter it, and the god to whom it is addressed. These com- 
positions consist of hymns in his praise, petitions for pav^ 
ticular blessings, which they are supposed to operate aa a 
charm in procuring, and even in invocations for the destmo- 
tion of enemies, next follow the Braminas, in which are* 
found moral precepts, religious maxims, and theological 
arguments. These last are chiefly comprised in a series of 
tracts called Upanishads, which treat tne subject oiien in 
the form of dialogue. The Vedas are voluminous, dial 
called Rich containing a thousand Mantras, and npwaidt of 
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lea tl&oiiKaiiid stanzas. They are illustrated by ntimeroue 
comments, of which the Shastras or Sastras are held ahnost 
jequally sacred, and are, in their turn, loaded with exposi- 
tions ; so that a very large amount of literary production is 
founded upon the Yedas* The perusal of these writings is 
4;he most meritonous exercise in which ft Hindoo can en- 
^age ; but the Bcamais, according to dieir narrow notions, 
•confine^ that privilege strictly to their own order, and brand 
AS impious every attempt by one of an inferior class to open 
these pages. Even their own studies are not always aon- 
ducted in .the inost enlightened or intelligent manner. Be- 
ginning to read at a very early age, and having tiiB id^i that 
merit is attached to the mere repetition of woids, they often 
disrepaididie import altogether. So fully is this admitted, 
Jthat it is thought as advantageous to repeat the words back* 
jw9xd as for Wftfd, and devotees are said to value themselves 
on reciting them transposed in vmIous fantastic forms, 
which «xclude altogether any attenticm to their meaning. 
Learned men at Benares, Jyonagur, and other holy cities, 
have even been at pains to prepare copies adapted to these 
i^bsurd modes of reading. 

The Puranas, another extensive portion of Hindoo liter- 
ature, are^ like the Vedas, composed in verse, and bear a 
character still more decidedly poetical. They are confess^ 
«dly more modem, and by no means held in e^al venera- 
tion. Mr. Colebn>ok«> indeed, supposes theji may have 
been meant to constitute a fifth Veda ; but the Bramins 
show the inferidr estimation in which they aie held by 
allowing even the humble class of Idudras to read them. 
The Puranas, in faet, acknowledge the supreme excellence 
of the Yedas, and enforce the reverence due to all the dei- 
ties there celebrated and addressed ; yet they introduce us 
to am entirely new circle of celesHat characters. , In the 
foBBMT, Brama and the creation efibeted by him are the 
leadiaq themes. Theism is decidedly maintained, and ex- 
IMressed not unfrequently In very elevated language, though 
«tebaaed by mean and ebildish details ; but in the Puranas 
deified heroes are the leading actors, and though, as incaiw 
nations of Vishnu, they might be held connected with the 
original objects of worship, they are in fact mere human 
bongs, partalong largely the frailties -cff mortals, lliesa 
works, moreover, include accounts of the nature and attT^ 

Vol. IT,--y 
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•ffectionate in service, and subrntsfliye to legal autboritjr* 
Their temperance is demonetrated in the simplicity of their 
food, -and their total abstinence from smrituous liquorf and 
other substances of intoxication." According to Heber, 
'<thej are a lively, inteUi^rent, and interesting pe<^e. 
The national temper is decidedly good, gentle, and kind ; 
they are sober, industrious, affectionate to their relations ; 
generally speaking, faithful to their masters ^ easily attached 
by kindness and confidence ; and, in the case of the milir 
tary oath, are of admirable obedience, courage, and fidelity, 
.in life and death." This excellent prelate maintained 
always the most friendly intercourse with the people ; and 
the amiable tone of his feelings and manners would tend 
to draw fortlv whatever was best in their disposition; yet 
he admits that their morality does not extend beyond the 
reach of positive obligations, and where these do not exist 
they are oppressive, cruel, and treacherous. For these bad 
qualities he considers their system of religion, and their 
exclusion from the moral lessons which even their aacred 
books inculcate, as mainly answerable. Mr. Mill, on the 
contrary, endeavours to show that all the virtues ascribed 
to the Hinato consist in mere outward seeming, and are 
often in direct opposition to his real conduct and pro- 
pensities. Mr. Ward sums up the character of that people 
as ** destitute of generosity, patriotism, and gratitude ; as 
disobedient to parents, grossly impure, false, litigious, cruel, 
treacherous, covetous, ostentatious, destitute of compassion.** 
The most recent statement is that made to the board of 
control by Rammohun Roy, who is entitled to be heard on 
the subject of his own countrymen. According to him» 
** the peasants or villagers who reside away from large 
towns, and head stations, and courts of law, are as innocent, 
temperate, and moral in their conduct as th^ people of any 
country whatsoever." He admits, however, that the in- 
habitants of the cities and large towns, those holding much 
intercourse with foreigners and with persons employed in 
legal proceedings, are as inferior in point of character, and 
*' very often made tools of in the nenirious work of perjury 
and forgery." His opinion, that the difference is owing to 
the strong impressions of religion prevalent in the former 
class, but wluch Are effaced among the latter, doM nol 
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eoincid€ with that of Bishop Heber, and can only bo 
legaided aa a theoiy. 

Between statements thus conflicting it most be difficult 
to ibnn an impartial estimate. It may be observed, that 
the Hindoos are universally represented as displaying a 
polished, courteous, and engaging address, such as in 
Enrope distinguishes only persons of the first rank. On 
a closer view, however, this appears to be little connected 
with warmth of heart or the feelings of real fiiendship ; 
little even with genuine refinement of character. It is 
rather the result of the entire subordination of the different 
ranks to each other ; for eveiy man in India has superiors 
whose &vour it deeply concerns him to gain — ^before whom 
he must suppress his sallies of temper and passion, and 
exert all his powers of pleasing. Every circle is thus, as it 
were, a court ; a sphere of Ufe excellent as a school of 
manners, but rarely the abode of sincere and genuine 
affection. The Hindoo, like the courtier, appears unbued 
with a thorough selfishness, vievnng the mass of mankind 
only as instruments to promote his own interest and that 
of his immediate connexions. Within the domestic walls, 
however, he manifests strong impressions both of duty and 
affection. For the chief to whose service he has devoted 
himself, and who has gained his attachment, he appears 
bound not only by strong ties of honour, but by an enthusi- 
astic fidelity, to which he adheres often in the utmost 
extremity. The preceding history has exhibited repeated 
examples among the greater chiefs of immovable faithful- 
ness m adversity, checkered, it must be owned, with some 
instances of the basest treachery and desertion. 

Such an entire absence of a regard for troth, as to make 
it impossible to rely on a word which he utters, is a charge 
made by all who have had any intercourse with the Hindoo, 
especially in judicial proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
force of his religious feelings and prejudices, no oath, how- 
ever adapted to his creed, is sufficient to bind him. ^ Com* 
plaints of the universal prevalence of peijury are reiterated 
from so many quarters, — ^by Sir William Jones, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and other enlightened and philosophic judges, 
—that it is impossible to doubt of their being well founded., 
Witnesses brought forward in a good cause endeavour to 
support it by such palpable falsehoods, that the tribunals ut 
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often obli^d to acquit the gtiilty, whom they cannot con* 
vict but by means of this impu^ evideBce. 

One of the cireumstances most mconsistent with oar idea 
of the harmless and gentle character of the Hindoo, is the 
extensive prevalence of deeoUy, or ffang-robbeiy ; a system 
of plunder deeply rooted in the habits of this people. The 
bands Of decoits resemble on a smaller scale the numerous 
troops of Mahratta and Pindaree freebooters. They are 
not, like European robbers, bold desperadoes, who set at 
defiance the qrder and laws of society. On the contrary, 
they form a part of that order ; they are sanctioned by 
those laws which, in the ancient codes, apportion the spoil 
between the marauders and the state. JBven under the 
British government, which denounces against them rigoroua 
penalties, they calculate on their dexterity for eluding de- 
tection, and live in the heart of the viHages where their 
practices are well known, but which scarcely render them 
the less respected. These persons do not usually com- 
mit depredations on their immediate neighbours. Or within 
the limits of their own village territory. They issue forth 
in organized bands under regular chiefs, to attack the ii»- 
habitants of some distant quarter. In their progress they 
press into the troop all who can render any service, threat- 
ening instant deatn in case of refusal. The timid natives, 
on their approach, are struck with dismay, and seldom at- 
tempt resistance, but either fly, or endeavour to avert the 
^olence of the assailants by unconditional submission. In 
their eagerness to extort hidden treasure, they have recourse 
to modes of torture more inhuman, if possible, than those 
already described as practised by the Pindarees. In par- 
ticular, they are accustomed to apply lighted straw and 
torches to the body, or having twisted round it hemp cov- 
ered with clarified butter, set it on fire, so as to cause the 
most exquisite suffering. At their departure they ntter 
dreadful menaces against such as may take any steps to dis- 
cover or bring them to justice. On one occasion, after 
several persons, who had denounced two robbers, had been 
murdered, a decoit chief entered a village with an earthen 
pot in his hand, and called out : — *^ If anybody tells that ' 
the four informers were taken off last night, I will tie this 
pot round his neck and drown him ; I will cut him and his 
wives and children to pieces. I am Moolea; yon know ms^ 
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«ad yoQ know that I will be as good aa my word.*' Tha 
tenor inspired by sach threats, the difficulty of bringing evi- 
dence before English courts, and the facility of retreat into 
the deep junglea by which many of the provinces are bo^ 
dered, enabled them long to baffle the efforts of government. 
They appeared even to increase, threatening to annihilate 
the security of property, and convert the countiy into an 
extensive desert. The administration, however, roused to 
the most vigorous exertion, have in later times effected a 
very material reduction in the number ,of those banditti 
About 1814, indeed, they were almost entirely put down ; 
though they have since to a certain extent revived. 

Domestic life, a most important branch of the social con- 
dition of any people, is peculiarly interesting as it applies 
to the Hindoo, whose regards are in a great measure con- 
fined within his fiunily circle. The jealous character of 
oriental despotism views with aversion all public assem- 
blages; it checks even that mingled intercourse among 
mankind which we call general society. With the excep- 
tion of great men, whose vanity is gratified by public dis- 
play, the Hindoo forms few connexions beyond tnose of his 
own household. ' Marriage, the basis of family ties, is con- 
sidered not only desirable and agreeable, but absolutely in- 
dispensable. A youth of twenty-five and a girl of fifteen, 
unmarried, are regarded as not less particular than unfor- 
tunate. Mr. Ward mentions a party of old maids, who, to 
escape from this reproachful condition, united themselves 
in marriage to an old Bramin, as his friends were carrying 
him to die on the banks of the Ganges. Yet the felicity en- 
joyed in the matrimonial state corresponds very little with 
the anxiety thus felt to enter it. Hindoo laws and institu- 
tions doom the fair portion of the species to the most de- 
pressed and pitiable lot. Every avenue by. which an idea 
could possibly enter their minds is diligently closed. It is 
unlawful for them to open a book ; they must npt join in 
the public service of the temples ; and any man, eve^ their 
husbands, would consider himself disgraced by entering into 
conversation with them. The degiadaticn of the wife is 
rendered deeper by the despotic power which usage grants 
to the mother-in-law, who rc^rds her son's spouse as little 
better Uian a slave. Hence a rupture often very speedily 
•nsuM , the bride, unable to endure her bondage, flies haw 
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to her parenU, and refiiiei to retorii nnleu the lady af 
whoge tjnanj she complains makes the first adiaitoe* to- 
wards a reconciliatioo. 

Tbe femalea of India dress with simplicity, and ftttar 
long, flowing; robes, nhich give them an elegant and dusi- 
cal appearancs. On eitiaordinuy occasions, howaro, Ot^ 



delight to aJom themsehes pro&te!; with trinkets and 
Jewels. The? lin in general a cetinid and recluse life in 
the interior of their houiea, and it is coniidered ■ breach of 
dsconun for a man eren to look at tbem. On the death of 
their husbBiids, the; either ■aciifiee themselies on his fit- 
neral-^nle, or, unless thej chmBe to fbrfeit altogether thoir 
caste and social relnlions, remiin ever after in a state of 
widowhood. Both Grant and Ward intimate their batieti 
that this exterior decorum occasionall; veils much criannal 
intrigue. That irregularities, magnified by scandal, da 
sometimes occur in the great and luxurious eities, is exceed- 
ingly probabie ; but, as it is rare that the practice of a 
whole people is at direct variance with their pnifnsion, wa 
incline to believe, with the Abb£ Dubois, that fideji^ to cor- 
Jugal TOWS nanilly ma^ the dt^ortmeiit of tka HindM 
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lemale. The eonduet oi the sex in me leepeet, indeed^ 
presents a painful contrast ; for religion, in^hich ought to be 
the chief guardian of purity, is so wholly perverted as to 
sanctioot on their part, woids and actions the most de- 
praved. 

The Hindoos are active and industrious, eagerly bent on 
the accumulation of wealth ; and though wages are low, 
and the labouring class extremely poor, yet capital, partly 
perhaps from its insecurity, yields very high profits. - Hence 
many of those who have been fortunate in their mercantile 
or money-lending speculations attain very great wealth. 
Scarcely any part of this is expended in the daily enjoy- 
loents and accommodations of Ufe, which in almost every 
nmk are simple and cheap in the extreme. They live in 
low mud-houses, eating on the bare ground, having neither 
tables nor furniture ; a practice which is followed by the 
richest and highest as well as the lowest. His dwelling is 
a shed, the walls are naked, and the mud-floor, for the sake 
of coolness, is every morning sprinkled with a mixture of 
Water and cow-dung. He distributes food among the indi- 
gent, but never entertains his friends at dinner. It is only 
on some few and rare occasions that the rich give a superb 
f^te, to which hundreds, and even thousands, are invited. 
£ven then the expenditure in food and drink is inconsider- 
^le, being averaged by Mr. Ward at eightpence a head. 
But the cost is immense in fireworks and processions, and 
in profuse donations of money, garments, and other gifts 
to those present, especially to Bramins. It is impossible, 
therefore, to celebrate what is called a respectable marriage 
at a smaller cost than 600/. or 600/., and it has been known 
U> exceed 12,000/. The savings of years are thus dissi- 
pated in one day of extravagance ; and a family, which was 
in comfortable circumstances, may be plunged into poverty, 
Mid even debt, by the marriage of one of its. members. 

The literature of the Hindoos, an important element In 
weir national character, long excited a deep interest. It 
WAS reported to be extensive and valuable, though locked up 
^ a sacred language which had long ceased to be spoken or 
written. The priests retained the key with a suspicious 
^^^S^l&nce, interdicting the entrance to the great body of their 
own countrymen, and much more to foreigners. So care- 
™lly trtM the secret kept, as to give rise to an opinion thai 
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Sanscrit is taught In Banaies alone Mr. Ward •nnmerales 
upwards of eightT ; but each wsa attended by only firona 
ten to thirty students. The teacher, inkead of exactiny 
ftes, affoids to his pupils board as well as instruction gra- 
tuitously. He is compensated by the respect paid to hii 
character ; by donations for the support of hii establish- 
awnt ; and by invitations to feasts, wkere he diaies tha 
presents, which are most lavishly bestowed. The S6min»> 
lies where such pupils aie received, usually built by alma, 
vn mere day-huts, which, though containing eight or ten 
apartments, may be erected for seven or ei|fht poinds. 

But a new featuie has been introduced mto the inteUec- 
toal chara^er of the Hindoos by the cultivation of En^^iali 
Iherature. The minds of the more opulent and inteUQent 
natives resident at Calcutta have becoi improved by inter* 
eourse with' enlijghtened Europeans, and partienlarly tho 
Serampore missionaries, who nave deeply studied thsis 
kngnafle and antiquities. This disposition to extend their 
researches beyond the limits of native books» has besv 
strengthened l^ their convictions of the snperiori^ p o s ses s ed 
by die Europeans in arms, arts, and pdiey, and by thfli 
acknowledged equity and mildness of their government. 
Not only have many of our standard classics been translated^ 
and litmiy societies fonned after our model, but several 
natives have composed woiks of merit in the English laa* 
f^nage, both in prose and verse ; among whom nuiv be paiw 
tionhriy mentioned Rammohnn Roy, a distinguished indi* 
viduai, who talcing the lead in this parsuit, has reeentW «Mght 
to extend his knowled^ by visiting Britain, llie pro* 
valence of this disposition appears very stikingly in the 
recent estabUshment 1^ Hindoos, for their own use, of an 
English newspaper, entitled the Reformer, which, in the 
second number, contains the following remafkable pas* 
sage:-«- 

** Whatever may be the opinion of those who advocate 
the continuance of things as they are, there will come a 
time whsn prejudice, however deep anid ramified its looCa 
are re^oned to be, will droop, and eventually withei; awi^ 
before the benign radiance of liberty and tmtti. Our ideas 
do not now range on the snrlace of things. We have 
commenced probmg, and will probe on, till wediaeevw tha> 
which will make os foel that we axa nun in common wilh 
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' fibers. We cast off prejudice and all its oonoomitallts, as 
objects abhorrent to the principles which are calculated ts 
ennoble us before the world. Assisted by the light of 
reason, we have the gladdening prospect before us of soon 
coming to the standad of civilization, which has established 
the prosperity of the European nations. Let us then, my 
countrymen, pursue with £ligence and care the track laid 
open by these glorious nations. Let us follow the ensign 
of ^liberty and truth, and, emulatinff their wisdom and their 
virtues, be in our own turn the guiding needle to those who 
are Minded by the gloom of ignorance and superstition." 

This desire to unprove themselves by an acquaintance 
with European literature has, it is true, been hitherto con^ 
fined chiefly to Calcutta; but that city, being now con- 
sidered as the capital of India, is likely soon to give the 
tone to the rest of the empire. Indeed Uie light which has 
been elevated there already begins to radiate to the great 
tovms in the upper provinces. At the same time it cannol 
be concealed, that it has encountered in some quarters a 
violent opposition. Such studies have been represented as 
at variance with the fundamental principles of Hindoo leam- 
mg and religion. The veiy luiguage is denounced as 
utterly unfit to be known by a Bramxn ; who, if he should 
ungoaidedly utter, while officiating on any solemn occasion, 
one word of this unholy tongue, would instantly render the 
whole ceremony profane and useless. Still we have little 
doubt that under the continuance of the mild government 
of Britain, the enlightened views inspired by intercourse 
with her citizens wul be gradually disseminated ; and that 
the influence of a purer religion will raise the inhabitants 
of this vast empire to a higher rank in the scale of society 
than they have ever yet attained. 

Notwithstanding the similarity which stamps the inhabit* 
ants of Hindostan as one people, there are tribes distinguished 
by peculiarities so striking that some notice of them is ne- 
cessary to complete the view of her social condition. Among 
these the most remarkable are the Rajpoots, the only large 
class of natives who, amid so many revolutions, have pre* 
served-an almost complete independence, and thus present 
apictme of what that country must have been long be^ofv 
]( wss nfubjected tft a foieign yoke* 
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lUjpdotaika, Rajasthan, or Rajwarni, is a moimtaiiioiis 
tonitoiy of eonnderable extent, situated at the south-west- 
tm extremity of the magnificent plain which is watered 
by the Ganges and Jmnna. It is chiefly maiked by th« 
long range of the AravnUi, which, beginning at the firantier 
of Onxerat, extends north-north*«ast to the boidera of 
DelhL On the western side it descends into the distnct 
of Marwar, whose arid sur&oe is graduaUy oonfiMindad 
with the great desert. On the east it slopes down into a 
prolonged table-plaiii, forming the district roiyid the dty 
of Ajmen^ and the territories of Mewar, Kishenghnr, and 
Jyepore ; while styi ftrther in the same direetioo, and on 
a lower level, are the states of Boondee and Kota, passing 
into the plain of Malwa. Aboo» the loftiest piniwcle or 
this chain, looks down from its eastern side upon tlM 
ehampaign country of Mewar, with its capital CK)dipoor» 
lonff the most flourishing of these states, ana whose pnaeeft 
stilfhold the highest rank of any in India. 

Although this territory bordered so dooely on the eentM 
of the Mogul dominion, the warlike character of its in* 
habitants secured it from conquest. Akbar, indeed, offwi* 
threw their armies and reduced their capital Chittore ; baft 
they afterward rallied their strength, anid their princes in 
general rendered to the emperor nothing more than hanmgm 
and feudal service. Sometimes they commanded his armies* 
Of which their cavalzy in many instances composed the main 
strength; retaining, meanwhile, the exercise of* their tn-» 
temal goTemment almost uncontrolled. When Aureni^ 
xebe, by his persecuting zeal, had driven them intorebelUoni 
he sustained several reverses which darkened the latter 
period of his reign. After his death, the Mogul power, 
sinking into rapid decline, scarcely made any flirther attempft 
to preserve ddminion over Rajpootana. But the rise of the 
^eioe and lawless Mahrattas exposed them to mater ca- 
lamities than thev had ;jret endured. Skidia, Holkar, and 
Ameer Khan, aided by internal dissension, ramed their 
fields, sacked their cities, and caused the death of sodm of 
their noblest chiefik They sought relief in British alliaiiM ; 
but this eonnexion having be«i dtss<rfved by the potitieal 
mtem of Marquis G<Mrnwallis and Sir Qeorpe Bariow, 
they wen again exposed to the inroads of their pndaftorf 
neighboars. At the breakmg out of the Pindarae waiv 
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fiajpootana presented a scene of great desolataoa. After 
the triumphant issue of that contest, Britain extended hat 
iuU protection to these states, which have consequent^ 
be|UB to revive, and re|[ain their former prosperity. 

This reHon has a social and political character very differ* 
«Dt from that which we denominate Oriental, and bears more 
analogy to the state of Europe daring the feudal ages. Its 
petty princes carry the distmction of birth to an eztraTa- 
gant height, and boast a loftier origin than can be claimed 
by the proudest fiunilies of the West. The rerolutioni 
which swept away successive races of kings and noblea 
from the great plain of Hindostan, never efieeted any per- 
manent change among the brave inhabitants of this moan« 
tain-territory. Its rulers trace their genealogy to the earliest 
sovereigns and deified heroes, who, aec6r&ag to national 
beliei^ reigned once on earth and now in heaven. The 
diieft of Marwar exult in a line of male ancestors for 1900 
years, dnrine part of which period they held sway in Ka» 
aough, and formed perhaps the most powers dynasty that 
was ever known in native India. The sovereign is said 
to have been able to bring 600,000 troops into the field ; 
md on one occasion proposed a marria^ for hie daughter. 
It which the humblest offices of the kitchen and the hall 
were to be performed by kin^ The blood of the Ri^poote 
ia therefore considered the highest and purest in the East. 
To form a matrunonial aUiance in the femily of one of these 
petty chieftains was a subject of pride to the Great Mogul ; 
who, although he ruled over afanost the whole of India, was 
scarcely esteemed a fitting match for the haugl^y danea 
of Rajpootana. 

The political system of these states is by no mevis distin* 
guished by that implicit submission to the will d one ruler, 
which forms the general basis of Eastern government, 
^ere is a class of rahtor€* or nobles, who clama aJmost aa 
P^^b a descent as the ranas or sovereigns, and aome of them 
^nnany with the royal family. They hold lands^ some 
by <Higinal right, othen by grant firom the crown ; but all 
?^b a great measure of independence. Tliey are divided 
>)^ thm orders, one with estates above 60,009 nipeea, 
^^ rank as the hereditary advisers of the crown, bat raside 
^^>^y, like the feudal barons of Europe, in their strong 
^^**^s, and appear at coiut only by special invitation upon 
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■olemn occasions. The two inferior classes, one having 
from 50,000 to fiOOO rupees, the other below 5000^ are Te« 
quired to give constant attendance and servic'e. The mon- 
arch is invested with the entire legislative power, unchecked 
by any parliament or assembly of his subjects. His aa- 
thority is consequently much less limited than was the 
royal prerogative in feudal tunes, and his revenues axe 
ampler, being derived from hereditary demesnes, mines, 
and customs on merchandise. He is thus enabled to in- 
dulge a degree of pomp beyond what would seem compatible 
with his narrow territories. His palaces equal those erected 
by the greatest monarchs. Pafticular admiration is at^ 
tracted by the splendour of Oodipoor, situated in one of the 
most picturesque and romantic valleys of India* and having 
its lonff range of towers reflected from the bosom of a beau- 
tiful l^e. On the border of a similar expanse an almost 
magic scene is presented by the island-palace of Jugmundur, 
composed entirely of marble, of which an engraving ia 
given on the opposite page. A great part of the floors are 
mlaid with mosaic, the effect of which is heightened by- 
light passing through variously-tinted fflass* That of 
Inneer, erected by one of the rajahs of .^epore, is stated 
by Heber to equal Windsor. The great colunm of victory 
at Ghittore, called the Kheerut Khumb, rising to the height 
of 122 feet, and covered all over with the most minute and 
elaborate sculpture, in which all the objects of Hindoo my- 
thology are represented, is considered by Colonel Tod to 
be the finest specimen of art in India. The great chiefs 
also reside in stately aiid splendid castles; though the 
deadly feuds incident to this state of society render Raj- 
pootana a constant scene of turbulence, and almost of an- 
archy. Yet the character of these leaders presents some 
noble features. They have given repeated proofii of grati- 
tude, honour, and fidelity, seldom met with among the 
effeminate inhabitants of the plain, or the roaming and 
predatory bands of Mahrattas. 

As a representative of this extraordinary race, Cokme. 
Tod has exhibited Nahur Khan, <<the tiger lord,*' the fierce^ 
brave, and faithful adherent of Jesswmt Singh, chief of 
Marwar, a commander who, both in serving and opposing 
AuTOng2ebe, showed himself one of the greatest that India 
ean boast. Nahur led the van in all .Tesswint's battles, ao^ 
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■equiied Ihe epUhet of "ftithliil of the liiithflil," b^ Iiia 
ptomjitilade to rabfuit to the lota of life, on an occaaion 
coQDeoled with ths moat atiTiciom EUperstition. JeEEWint, 
Ihrough Iha pieasan of deep remo^Bo, had become Bul^ect 
to fa temporiiry alienation of mini), imputed b; the magjcwn* 
to the opeiation of an evil apinti^whicb, being eioccised, 
was taiil to declare that the chief could only be restored by 
■ODM one sufleri^ death as a Tolunlarf sncrilice. Nahui 
K^ui inMaclly o£fere<] himeelf R» thevictiln. The magi- 
eiMiB, hoWBver, aa* ed him, b; protending that the apirit had 
dNcended into a waiel of water, which being swajlowed 
b; Nshur, the reason of bis illustrioua maEter restuieil its 
•egt. At another time, JssBWtnt, in-a fit of rage, ordered 
hia faithlnl chisf to be thrown inio the Aea of a tiger, and 
tbare to contend, unarmed, liir bis life. But Naburpie- 
Hsnted to the roonaler ao firm an Bspect that it turned away ; 
iriMa the bravB commander obeerted that honour forhfidB 
him tOAttkck an adieraarjnho would not look him in the 
ttea._ On Bnotb«r Oc^siion, when employed og^st Sooi- 
Un, sbp one- of the moit gallant of these chieftains, witlia 
«lia«eii band, be surprised J)ini in the dead of ni^ht, atsbbed 
• ■oUtarj.MBtimt, and ba-vingbound the wamotwilh his 
own tiuten to his pullet, sounded the alarm, thU the tili' 
Vol,. II.— Z 
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itrandingdiaiisineii'nDight see their master carried cffw&an^ 
daring to attempt his rescue. 

I Jesswint conveyed his captive to the Mogul court, to inteo- 
duce him to Aureng^ebe. Soortan was accordingly in- 
structed in regard to those prostrations required of Si who 
were ushered mto the presence oif the great ruler of India. 
But he said <* his Ufe was in the kinrs hands, his honour 
in his own ; he had. never bowed the head to mortal oMn, 
and never would." JessWint was considerably embar ras a cd, 
having given him a solemn pledge of honourable treatment, 
which he could now scarcely expect to have the power of 
redeeming. The master of^he ceremonies, however, endear^ 
onred to obviate the difficulty, by preparing for the chief's 
entrance into the presence-hall a species of wicket raised a 
little from the ground, and so small, that it was thought he 
could not pass through it except in such a position as might 
be interpreted into an expression of- homage. Soortan, 
however, advancing his feet first, effected his entry, so that 
the head appeared last, and in a position the reverse of that 
which he was desired to assume. ' Aurengiebe, who had 
no mean vanity, waa so pleased with his noble bearing, and 
so amused with his ingenious disrespect, that he offered 
him a gift of lands to attach him to hk service : but Soortan 
desired only to be restored to the wild hills that surrounded 
his castle of Aboo ; and his wish was gratified. 

These features, though bold, are somewhat rude ; * yet 
there are others in which the Rajpoots appear under a more 
polished aspect than the barons of the feiidal a^. -There 
exists, in Colonel Tod's apprehension, no penod of their 
history in which the chief could not have written hie name^ 
and eveA celebrated his own achievements in verse. 'The 
charuns, or bards, sometimes are venerated as beings more 
than human. The donations presented to them are im- 
mense : on one occasion six '^knrdsof verse** received 10,OOOL 
each. A caravan placed under their protection may pace 
in safety tbrouffh countries that are the theatre of the moat 
bloody war and devastation. If an attack is threatened^ 
they inflict on themselves a wound, and, showmg'the bleed» 
menace a dreadful vengeance on the sidversary who darea 
to persevere. A simitar expedient is often employed at 
weadings or festivals, to extort extravagant gifts* 

The Kajpoots do not siil>)ect the fenmle sex to that thia^ 
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4oiii nhA degnulation which is the reproach of the Hindoo 
knrfmnd. The ladies of rank are, indeed, somewhat se- 
cluded; but more from state than jealousy: they are well 
edttcaied, and often possess a large share of information,; 
Colonel Tod)-who had the opportunity, though separated by 
a curtain, of conversing with several of the iAye«, or prin- 
cesses, foilnd them extremely intelligent, and welt acquainted 
both with their own interests and those of their country. 
Wrongs sustained by females of rank have been among the 
chief causes of their frequent wiurs. One custom is pecu- 
liarly «tainped with the refined and romantie gallantry of the 
middle ages. A young princess, who fears an impending 
danser, sends to any youtl|| whom she esteems the present 
of tlie raMi or bracelet, with some simple ornaments fast- 
ened to it. He becomes then her ** bracket-bound brother," 
whose pride it iS) at the peril of life, to defend a maiden 
whom probably he never saw. Tet the very dignity attached 
to the sex involves them in singular calamities. Scarcely 
have their eyes opened to the lignt„ when a. large proportion 
of ^e female children are doomed to death by their unnat- 
arsl parents. This dreadful crime has been imputed to 
«apentition ; but Colonel Tod traces it solely to the diffi- 
eiHty, and, above all, the expense «f marrying young ladies 
«f this hig^ rank. To remain single is considered worse 
than death ; but the spouse of a Rajpoot must be of pure 
and hiffh blood on both sides, and must not bear to him the 
Biost distant relationship. Whether a match in these and 
ail other respects suitable will be procured, becomes a mat- 
ter of extreme uncertainty. £ven if it is found, there. 
remains another consideration ealbulated to excite serious 
uneasiness. Marriaee is the occasion on which every Indian 
makes his greatest display of pomp, wealth, and generosity. 
Not only must all the ceremonies be costly and splendid, but 
Bramins, bards, and others attend, who expect to be loaded 
with magnificent gifts. The prince feels that his reputation 
depends on the manner in which he is celebrated by these 
august personages, who assure him that while his treasury 
is emptied, the world is filled with his praise. A single 
nnpti^ feast is sufficient to involve a flourishing exchequer 
Ib bankruptcy. One prince, indeed, made an attempt to 
check this profusion by a law, enacting, that the expendi- 
Inve <Hi sueh an occasion should not exceed one year's entire 
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income of the state ; bnt the vainglofj of the nobles taUML 
not be confined within these limits.. A still more tragical 
fate, at every period of life, impends over the females of 
Rajwarra. In the deadly feuds of these turbulent tribes, if 
the wives and daughters of a vanquished chief faU into the 
hands of the victor, they become, according to a law similar 
to that of ancient Greece, concubines or slaves to the enemy 
of their house. This catastrophe in these proud families Is 
deemed intolerable ; and when the last extremity arrives^ 
death by their own hands, or those of their nearest kindred^ 
must save them from it. The repetition of sudi events 
causes their life to be held cheap whenever interest or 
honour appears to require its sacrifice. While resident in 
Guzerat, General Walker, with his characteristic benevo- 
lence, endeavoured to persuade the chiefs of that country to 
renounce the practice of infanticide, and enjoyed at one 
time a prospect of success, which, however, proved ulti* 
mately fallacious. 

The Jharejahs, a Rajpoot tribe, who hcdd sway in the tai^ 
ritory of Cutch, are, by an intricate operation of the systeiR 
of caste, placed in such a situation that they cannot by anj 
means find a single individual with i^bom a davghter of 
theirs can be suitably matched. In this dilemma thsy have 
not hesitated to adopt the horrid expedient of patting' to 
death all their female children ; so that, as Mrs. Elwood 
mentions, in a population of 12,000 there were net in 181ft 
more than thirty women alive. The infants are either 
drowned in milk, or poisoned by opium applied to the breast 
of the mother. The English have made vigoroos attempts 
to abolish this inhuman practice. By a condition of tlis 
treaty with Cutch in 1819, full protection wSs ^^narantied 
to the Jharejah chiefs, on their consenting to disoontiiiae 
this criminal custom. Since that time it has not been per* 
petrated openly; but the interior of palaces and castles 
affords ample meai» of concealment ; and the veiy small 
number of girls in families makes it too clear that it still 
prevails extensively. The Jharejahs, with this exception^ 
are described by Mr. Burnes as a fine people ; ^imd hs ^ 
not even observe that their excessive use of opium fw^nwfth 
debilitated either their minds or bodies. 

India contains other detached races marked by stHking 
peculiarities ; but none of them so important as to inflaoioe 
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minttte description. The Nnyre of Oalicat have been re* 
peatedly brought under the reader^s notice on account of 
theit valdur, their aristocratic pride, and inhuman contempt 
of the Pariaha or outcasts. A more unusual tlistinction is 
foand in the custom by which ladies of quality may without 
reproach select as many lovers as they incline, provided 
their birth be suitable ; in consequence of which tlie legit- 
imacy of all the members of a noble family becomes more 
ttan problematical. In order, therefore, 16 prevent the 
sucoesaion from passing entirely to another blood, heritage 
both in royal and noble houses descends, not to the son, but 
to the sister's son. 

The Bheels or Bhills are a predatory tribe, who stand at 
the very opposite extreme of Indian society. They occupy 
the rugged cliffs and defiles in the mountain-border of Mal- 
wa, Rajpootana, and Guzerat. Though plunder be their 
<* being's eild and aim," thev do not pursue it in large bands, 
or eariy their devastation mto distant countries, like the 
Mahrattas.and Pindarees. They descend from the hills by 
night, singly or in small troops, carry off with astonishing 
dexterity whatever comes within their reach, and return by 
morning to their usual retreats. They wear no clothes 
except a piece of cloth round the waist ; and, being armed 
only with bow and quiver, never make an open attack, but 
■hoot from behind rocks and bushes. As they eat beef, and 
indalge in intoxicating liquors, they have been supposed to 
be outcasts from the great Hindoo community, and to have 
taken refuge in these festnesses ; but Sir John Malcolm 
assiens reasons for believing that they have ancient and 
original institutions of their own, and at the same time hold 
the.general creed of the country. They claim for the whole 
tribe a descent from the great deity Siva or Mahadeo. They 
pay blind and devoted obedience to their dhunnee or chief. 
A young woman who was examined before an English 
court respecting a murder with wluch her father and hus- 
band stood charged, confessed that they had committed it ; 
but maintained that it was without blame on their part, as 
the dhunnee had commanded it. This justification not prov- 
ing satisfactoiy to the judges, she repeatedly exclaimed, 
** They had the dhunnee's order !** and showed equal aston- 
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ithment snd indignation on being infomed that thkwmMt- 
liot entitle them to a full aoquittaL 

Another native race, altogether insignificant in point of 
number, are yet extremely interesting^ from the light which 
their manners throw on the earliest state of Hindoo society* 
The southern boundairy of Mysore is for a considerable ex« 
tent composed of the range of mountains- called the 2iM^ 
gerries, the loftiest of .anyjn Southern India, andrinng at 
some points to upwards of 6000 feet. These elevated tnc^ 
were not explored by the British till ldl9l, when the eUmaM 
even under the burning skies of the tropic, was found to lie 
almost as temperate as that of EnsUnd. Its co44 and 
refreshing breezes, with the rich and romantic seoieiy of 
hills, lakes, wstterfalla, pastoral streams and vaUeys, reodet 
this country a delightfiil retreat for the European inT«lid« 
Government, jiccordingly, have Cormecl there a sanitary st»* 
tion, the particulars of which, and of its climate, are giv«n 
by Professor 'James6n in the succeeding volume.* In the 
highest valleys of %thfl Nhilgerries are S>und a elan, called 
Tudas, who do not exceed 600 in number, but jure veiy 
remarkable, as the only tribe yet discovered who are ignor* 
ant of the mythology, language, lemming, and manners, so 
universally diffused ovdr India. They are strangers to tho 
divinities who people the Hindoo pantheon ; even the cow 
is not esteemed by them as sacred, though ihey attach cer* 
tain religious ideas to the dairy, which yields to them one 
of the most valuable means of subsistence and comaieico. 
Their temples are dark hovels, in which a little shiniiig 
stone is the only obiect of worship ; but from these tiM 
Bramin is driven by them with anger and suspicion. Theif 
language has some resemblance to the Tamul and the Ma- 
layalma, which are spoken in the plains belQw ; bat not a 
tincture of that copious infusion of Sanscrit which prevailtf 
in these and the other Hindoo dialects. There is, Oiaefatef 
some probability that they are indeed the remnant of the 
aborigines of Southern India ; exhibiting what their mnces* 
tors were before they received those institutions which haw 
stamped upon the Hindoo race so peculiar a character. 

The Tudas are at once discovered to be a difbrent people 
firom the inhabitants of the plains below. They aie tal^ 

*Vol.lJLp,205, 
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>tM<fti«> widi a bold bearing, and long black bair ; their 
countenance, dittinffnished by a Roman nose and a large 
foll^«peaking eye, i# sometimefl marked by deep grarity, 
aometimcs aitfimated by a lively and mirtlidFdl expreeeion. 
Tbe women>diaplay the eame features with a feminine catt, 
and have tbeir ioag black treases floating over the neck and 
flhoDlders. Though modest, they display a frankneaa and 
•elf-posBeasum id which the sex in the iow country are 
strangers ; but their appearance is injured by want t>f clean- 
lineee and an uiigraceful costume. They all live in patri- 
atehal simplicity, Taisii^ no grain, nor rearing any domestic 
animal except the buwo^ whose milk yields the ghee or 
clarified butter, which forms their only exportable produce* 
They dwell by families in imiall morris or clusters of huts, 
migratinff from one to another according to the conve- 
nience ofpastorage. They seem stran^rt to war, having no 
weapons of attack or defence ; yet dieir demeanour is hardy 
and fearless, i)etokehing a sense of superiority to the neigh- 
bosrin^ tribes, oomparra to whom they dignify themselves 
with the exclusive title of men. They are strictly honest, 
and, without fastening their doors day or ni^ht, live in per- 
fect safety. They arereproachM with habitual indolence ; 
but the report that they put th^ir infants to death seems yet 
too slight to fix so deep a stain on their character. 

It seeme necessary here to introduce some account of the 
Asiatic raees not Hindoo, who have settled in India. These 
are chiefly Mohammedans, the descendants of the early 
eonquerors, reinforced by successive hordes of Uzbecks and 
Pataas, attracted thither b^ the hopes of rising to power 
and fortune. The fall of the Mogul empire nearly annihi- 
lated their importance. It converted them into militaiy ad- 
venturers, who either swelled the predatory bands, or found 
toiployment in the native courts, recommended by their 
boldness and courage. Mr. Prinsep mentions a class called 
the Punne Patans, who carried on a singular species of life- 
insurance. A great man, surrounded by enemies and in 
dtoger of assaasination, obtained from them a contract t6 
kill any one who might l)e chargeable with violence towards 
kbn ; and the knowledge of this engagement, which th^ 
Were known to fulfil with scrupulous punctuality, formed a 
material safeguard to the person assured. The Mussulman 
^Mfacter, reserved and simple in private life, but proud and 
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^stentetioafl in public, has remained nearly onaitend, ma^ 
its debaeation belongs rather to the history of coontries 
where they are stiil the ruling rac^. Since tLs time of An- 
Tengzehe their bigotry^ has greatly abated. An interesting 
deseription of their domestic habits, generally involTed in 
much guarded obscurity, has recently been given by an 
Enfflish lady, whom fortune had united to a Mussulman of 
^distmction, named Meer Hassan Ali. The picture greatly 
resembles the pleasing one drawn by Mr. Tully's relative 
of the ladies of TripoH ; and both represent the inmates of 
^he Moslem zenana in a somewhat favourable light. Thoagh 
l>uried in complete seclusion, they are descxibed as mild» 
cheerful, -content with their lot, and even possessing some 
measure of information. 

In •consequence of the recent successes <^ the British 
arms, the Mohammedans have been dislodged from the 
Mahratta courts, where they had found shelter, and th^ 
predatory bands have been dissolved. Their religion, how- 
ever, still prevails in the vassal states of Hydrabad and 
Oude, as well as in the independent one of Sinde. 

Another foreign race of considerable importance is thai 
of the Parseer or Persians, the ancient worshippers of fire^ 
long since driven from their native country by the per* 
secuting swoxd of the Arabs. The fury of that invasioii 
is too clearly demonstrated by the fact, that there remains 
in their original seats only a small and poor remnant of this 
once powenul people. On the contrary, the refugees in In- 
dia are numerous and opulent. They take the lead in tha 
commercial transactions of Bombay, Surat, and other north- 
western ports ; indeed, they are the proprietors of almost all 
the houses in the former, obtaining often very high rents 
from the English residents. Their general c<mduct is quiet, 
orderly, and respectable ; though their usual reUred habits 
are combined with that love oi occasional pomp and show 
which prevails so generally among the inhabitants of the 
East. 

The Jits, or Jauts, are a numerous people, occupying the 
western provmces which border on the Indus. They appear 
to have emigrated from the great plains b^ond the Uxus» 
and retain sliil the warlike and pastoral habits of Scythia. 
We have seen them become formidable by their valour to 
the great conquerors, as well as to the Mogul rulers of Hin-. 
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^Btan. They W6W originaHy divkted into eMiioii*, under 
aiepoMican fdrti tof government ; but tb«y have wnce 
imned the- tupwinacy of the Rajpoot atates, particHlariy 
UiK^ df Bikanecr. Tod conaidera the peaf antry of North- 
we8ti<ni India, a» well aa the aectarian race of th« Seika, to 
be chieiy eompoaed of thia tribe. 



CHAPTEH Vni, 
Briiuk Government of India, 



xii^i. %tmummwmtr«t of the Company— Interlopers— Cpurtetf 8 A.f!0ocla- 

mSS? of teryiiwLand-wnt-Jttdicial Ariangemenw. 

In the ureeeding history, we have traced the steps by 
which the wmpany arrived at their.present vast dominion 
in India. It wnains that we ta^;e a vjew of their constitu- 
S)m W)*Wi«iaI and poUticaV>pd the manner in which 
SStondtiSistered thei^r.^lrs. 'This subject, which 
Sr«yeii rise to much contrqyprsy, is obviously too exten- 
di tTba^treated here indelaii; Referring those to whom 
r»iwbe an object of particular. interest to more voluminoua 
work% we ahall endeavour tojpresent an outhne satisfactory 

to the iseneral reader.' » • . - 

The company for some time were little more than an asso- 
dated body of private adventurers; thb governor and di- 
^Sott mowly receiving the funds contributed by each indi- 

SSuuS^tTO for the proceeds. . But in.l.6lJ8, by repx^- 
J^SmSS ^joniplexity and inconvenience ansing out of this 
SJS^rnl^eyp/evailed upon the merchants to umto 
SSXt i^teroid a joint-stock company, where t^^ 
m tf^Niciibed waa pUced under the control of the direct- 
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on, and a^ dividend confonnable to the general femilts of the 
trade made among the proprietors. , It has been aUeg«»d, 
however, that when zeal was no longer stimulated by indi*- 
vidaal interest, the commercial transactions wete not c<Hi* 
dneted vnth the same economy, and yielded less advantaffe* 
ous returns. The company afterwaid inyolved their aA 
fairs in the confusion of different interests. An addition 
to their capital being from time to time required, was pro- 
cured by a new joiht-stock ; and sums were subscribed by 
fresh bodies of adventurers, which were to be sepuatefy 
managed. Thus, by the year 1650, four distinct subecrip- 
tions were formed* Meantime the diiectora were harassed, 
not only by the competition of numerous interiopers, bat hy 
demands from respectable merchants to be admitted to a 
share in this lucrative traffic. The prindptes of cfommer> 
cial, as well as of political, liberty vridely pervaded thtf na- 
tion ; the Levant and Muscovy trades had been thrown open 
with the happiest effects ; and it was urged that equal boie- 
fits would accroe from opening to the nation in seneral that 
of India. In. 1635, a new association, headed by Bit Wil- 
Kam Courten, obtained permission from the king, who was 
allowed a share in the adventure, to embark. in an iDde-> 
pendent trade with that country. The concern, however, 
was not well conducted, and could not make head against 
the hostility of the company, who advanced multiplied 
charges against it. At length the privilege was withdrawn ; 
but the directors agreed to incorporate the capital with 
their own, forming what was termed the United Joints 
etock. Its proprietors, however^ in 1655, were empowered 
by Cf omwell to resume a separate commerce. Jealousies 
were jroused to the highest pitch; and, after several 
warm discussions, it Was agreed that the exclusive system 
should be fully re-estabUshed, and that the different stodcs, 
which had led to such confusion, should be consolidated. 
From this time the transactions were carried ,on, if not in a 
more profitable5 at least in a more systematic manner. 

During a course of years from this date, thouffh the^om* 
pany laboured under embarrassment, the general prosperity 
of the country enabled them to extend their eommsrea. 
Their outward investment in goods and bullion, which hi 
1662 did not exceed 65,000/., rose in 1673 to 8S8,00a{. 
^'is apparent success produceda however, the nraad 
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•f «xeitin|f erablatt^ti among the rest of tlie commuiuty. 
In 1683 the plan of a subscription fot a new joint-stock 
"Was taken into consideration by the kiiig and conncil, 
though without obtaining their danction. After the revo- 
iation the prevailing spirit of liberty rendered the zeal of 
private adventurers still more active. The company, how- 
ever, had^till influence enough, iti 1693, to procure from 
the crown a charter for twenty-one years, which authorized 
them to extend their capital from 756,000/., to 1,600,000^ 
But the House of Commons the same year passed a vote 
directly annulling this grant That/ aa^embly was the 
more confirmed in theur hostility, when, having, instituted 
an inquiry, they, discovered that large- sums had been 
paid as bribes to the Duke of Leeds and other, public offi- 
cers. In 1698, a bill was brought into Parliamjuit |br 
the establishment of another company. The principles of 
commercial legislation, however, being yet in their infancy^ 
this measure ^as pot founded upon any sound or liberal 
basis. It in no degree threw open the trader but merely 
transferred the monopoly from one body to another ; and a 
direct injustice ^ was committed by allowing the new assoi 
eiation. to commence their .operation immediately ; their 
predecessors being by their charter entitled to a notice of 
three years before their exclusive trade should cease. Fin* 
ally, — and this was the real source of their too ample priv- 
ileges, — ^the new ennpany agreed to advance to government 
two millions sterling ateight-per cent« ; a most preposterous 
arrangement, whereby they^eprived themselves of the capital 
with which their trade ought to have been carried on. The 
eonsequenee was, that in their first voyage they were only 
jkbleto send out an investment of 178,000/., while their rivals,. 
for the same season, sent one of 525,000/. But the old com- 
pany redoubled their efforts, conducted their affairs with in- 
creased prudence and caution, and by their great experience 
proved themselves superior to thfir new competitors* The 
most violent dissensions broke out in India between the rival 
assodations ; each representing the oth«ar in the blackest 
colours to: the native powers, who were much disposed ti> 
listen to the statements of both. Hence arose an apprehen- 
sion that the very existence of British trade in India was in 
psriL It seemed necessaxy, by some means or other, to ter- 
this unprcfitibU conflict ; and, afltr suitable negotia- 
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tiofi, ifae compuues agreed to a tMiDpn>ttufl6« andl^^tet 
thenceforth mi^r the title ef the IJniteid Company of jim." 
chautu trading to the East In<ll09. GMtolphin, reckoned the 
greatest statesman of the age» wae appointed ufoiter, and-on 
the basis 'of his, decision was formed a constitntion^ which 
with slight -altera^ns, ha« subaifted to the ■ present .daj. 
There was nonitk^t^d' a codrt of pr<»netors, cbmpiuuig all 
who held stock to the amount of SOW. These were to meet 
four times a yea^jorofteherif neceasaiyytomake fegnlations 
fOf the management ^of the company's ikffain» and detej^^ 
mine the amount df dividend. They elected a eopmiittee 
of twenty-foQT, called afterward the Coiibl of* Dnectoray 
who, with a chni^rmiusy conducted all tho delails of basiiiesf 
and traffic. This waa a goyemment purely- denmciittie ; 
for, though Mr. Mill compares tkeohairmen and'directors ta 
the king and lords, they iuuLin fii^t na lei^ative povpfr nor 
independent functions whatever { they were the mere aei- 
▼ants of the hody of proprietom. Yet the fact i«y that, in* 
sfimd of suffering any of the inconveniences of demoerafie 
rule, it has proved almost a complete oligarchy, centeriag, 
as might be Expected, in the court of ilirectois. 

In 1730 a strenuous effort was made^ by petitiona firem 
the diief mercantile towns, , to have the Indian trade th row n 
op<^n to the nation, allowing th^ c(»npany to retain the fiMte 
and other estabfishments, and to receive an aUowanee tm 
the importa and exports. But the latter had uifluenoe 0u£> 
ficient to defeat this applieation, and to proeuie a fiucther 
extension of their charter for thirty-three years. 

During this interval the circumstances of the oompany 
underwent an entire and most important change^ At finsl 
they attempted nothing more than to maintain htitaofi* fyt 
the accommodation of their agents, and places of ^posite 
fot their goods. Sir Thomas Roe, their ambassedor to the 
Mogul coUT^ had strenuously advised them to proceed ne 
farther, and -to avoid Ibrtified stations, which, bendea iiir> 
volying large expenses, were likely to excite jealonsy in the 
native princes, and to occasion ruinous Wars. Yet the m^ 
raudihg character' of the Indian chiefs rendeve it doubtfiil 
how far such a plan could have been pursued with safety. 
The company therefore, as formerly observed, erected mif^ 
era! forts : they had even, in 1689, conceived the design oC 
erftdbl^hing'ddn^nidu in India,' and of mailing re«emie« ' 
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4f (heir flources of emolument. Tet down to 1T44 tlker Ml' 
tequired only a few small districtg aronnd 3ombay, MaA* 
ras, and Galcntta. The war which then broke oat in tiM 
Gamatic had the effect of converting them into a miStarf 
power, and of rendering them, after various struffgles, Tip* 
tttal sovereigns of that part of the country, l^eh moie 
memorable results arose out of the war in Bengal and the 
victories of Clive, when they obtained the dewannee, ii^ 
d^ing the real occupancy of that province, with BAar 
and Orissa, forming a territory more extensive, and at tiiat 
time supposed more opulent, than the whole of Great Bn> 
tain. This event created an extraordinary sensation, and 
inspired both themselves and the nation with an extravagant 
idea of their wealth ; their stock rose tor S63, and dividends 
were declared at 12 ^ per cent. These treasures, however, 
soon became an object of jealousy and desire both to the 
people and the government. The question was mooted, 
whether any body of subjects could exercise an authority 
independent of the supreme power ; nor were nmnatera 
slow to pronounce that the king must be the real and only 
sovereign of every territory conquered by the British arms. 
This alarming claiin was for the time evaded by an agree* 
aent made in 1797, that the company should annually pay 
400,000/.. into the exchequer, and reduce their dividena to 
ten per cent. ; upon which they were allowed fortwoyeanr 
to retain their Indian acquisitions. In 1769 a similar ar- 
rangement extended their power for five years louffer. But 
at this epoch a disastrous crisis had arrived in their affairs* 
That wealth, supposed so immense, which had excited their 
own exultation and the envy of the public, proved in a great 
measure illusory. The revenues of the conquered pror* 
iftees, though very considerable, were found inadequate to 
defray the expenses of war, the rapacity of their servants, 
and the exorintant dividends which the proprietors thought 
dMmselves entitled to demand. Their affairs were now in a 
slate of extreme embarrassment, which they in vain endear* 
onred to mitigate by loans from the bank, first of 400,000^., 
and then of 200,0002. They were then under the neces- 
sity of stating to government their absolute want of an ae- 
comnodation to the amount of a million and a half sterliag* 
This application placed them entirety at the nerey of tM 
aMstdftt jrhodeCemlnedfaid^ aflsrsoMehesitimoBi lo^ 
y&L, II.— A a 
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gnnt the nqa«it,bat undet conditioM which mi^t«»- 
molA both bin own influence and that of the crown. His 
tMms were,, that the exchequer should lend l,400,000L 
Bt four per cent., and forego the stipulated annual paymenfe 
c(f 400,000/. till that debt were discharged. In return the 
company were not to divide above six per cent, till that ok^ 
ject should be accomplishea ; and on their extrication from 
difiiculties were U> pay to the revenue three-fourths of their 
surplus receipts at home. The latter point was loudly de- 
nounced by the company as exorbitant and oppressive. In 
fact, however, it proved very nu^^atory, since the relief from 
embarrassment, and the possession of a surplus^ proved ta 
be visiona that glittered before their eyes, but were never 
renlized. The minister followed up this measure by another 
still more offensive, regulating their constitution both at 
home and in India. The quali6cation for a proprietor was 
raised from 500/. to 1000/., and only a fourth part instead 
of the whole of the directors was to be annually elected. 
Bengal and the territories annexed to it were to be ruled 
by a governor-general with 25,000/. a-yeac, and four coun- 
sellors with 8000/. each ; while law was to be administered 
by a chief-justice with 8000/. a-year, and three judges with 
^00/. These last were to be appointed by the crown,. 
while the governor and council were to be named in the first 
instance 1^ Parliament ; after which the patronage of these 
oifices was to revert to the directors, — subject, however, to- 
tbe approbation of government* The company strenuously 
remonstrated against this measure as an infringement of 
their chartered privileges ; but as they liad to contend witb 
the ministry, and were unpopular with the nation, all oppo* 
sition on their part was fruitless. 

Meantime they were actively endeavouring to repress the 
disorders which began to appear in their Indian dominions. 
It was with this object chiefly that Clive went out for the 
second time, though circumstances soon afterward led also 
to a vast extension of their territorial property. The two 
primary objects of his mission were, to put an end to the 
exaction of presents by British ofliceni, who had enriched 
themselves at the expense of the native powers, and to sup- 
press the internal trade, in a great measure monopolized 
by them, which had been the soaroe of aceumukitea evfls. 
XM,£i|t of theM i^eaMet kt mihtmd with ^tfour* oHI-. 
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^p9^ Ihe offioen not to accept a sinffle present^ aiid nttaieti- 
%mg severe penalties to the violation of his order. The 
imgttlar trade, however, he is said to have partially con- 
nived at, with the view of favouring some personal friends, 
till the repeated commands of the company left him no 
choice bat to perform his duty. 

AiTairs remained nevertheless in extreme disorder ; and 
the revenue, an object of such paramount interest, had in 
no degree answered the eipectations of the company. 
Among the remedies adopted was that of sending out three 
.persons of distinction and experience, Mr. Vsinsittnrt, Colo- 
nel Ford, and Mr. Scraflon, under the title of supervisors, 
to. inquire into the causes of these evils, and suggest a mode 
of counteracting them. A singular fate befell these emi- 
nent personages ; for neither they nor the vessel in which 
they sailed were ever heard of. The measure was not re- 
sumed ; and on the resolution being formed to appoint a 
governor-general, Parliament nominated Mr. Hastings. I'he 
choice was entirely approved by the proprietors. That gen- 
tleman, in a succession of subordinate situations, had dis- 
played splendid military talents, and acquired great expe- 
rience in Indian atfairs. When recently acting as second 
in command at Madras, he had materially improved that set- 
tlement ; and the happiest results were accordingly expected 
from his elevation to the supreme government. 

The various transactions by which the administration of 
Mr. Hastings was marked excited in Britain intense inter- 
est, and gave rise, after his return, to some of the most 
memorable proceedings in the records of parliament. This 
ardent feeling has long since subsided ; the events to which 
it related not having permanently affected either the extent 
of the British power or its relation to the native states. > A 
very rapid outline of them will now satisfy the general 
reader. 

-The first measure, and perhaps that of the greatest im- 
portance, was dictated by the government at home. Hith- 
erto, Ihou^ our countrymen were rulers of Bengal, the 
judicial and financial details had been conducted by native 
officers. These in their present dependent situation could 
no ioneer command the necessary respect and submission. 
The finglish residenu too often set the example of insub* 
qijjjjati^nj and the country was reduced alaiost to a «lato 
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of ttnavdiy. It wai therefore detennined to plaee i h m o 
branches under Britbh agency, and to biing them ae aodii 
ae poesible under the control of the gOTemment at CalcttttA. 
This change was extremely momentous, involviug compli- 
cated ananffements, of which it was not always possiUe 
to foresee the practical consequences. It proved, aoeovd- 
ingly, that the new system contained many imperfections ; 
jet the attachment which the natives of India always maal- 
fe ste d for Mr. Hastings, shows that be had not negkclad 
their welfare, and though the alteration could not be accept- 
able, made it as consistent as possible with their foelingi 
and interests. 

He found the pecuniary affaire of the company at a point 
of extreme depression, and an anxiety to relieve them in- 
volved him in the most questionable part of his prooeedKngs. 
The situation of the provinces on the Upper Ganges ml* 
forded him opportuniUes which he too readily embraced. 
The Vizier, or Nabob of Oude, an ally of Engkmd, having 
conceived the design of con<|aering Rohilcnnd, and expel^ 
ling the Patau race by whom it was occupied, solicited aid ; 
offering in return forty lacks of rupees, with the mainte- 
nance of the British troops sent to his assistance. The go- 
vernor-general consented ; and the £!nglish in this expedi- 
tion found, as usual, that nearly all the hard fighting de> 
vcdved upon them, while they bad the mortificatioB to see 
their allies indulge in outrageous acts of crudty and rapine. 
This severity has been represented, though withirat suA- 
cient reason, as producing the entire extirpation of the 
Hohillahs ; and the reproadu incurred in conseqaence of it 
foil to a considerable extent on the European auxiliaries. 

Ill the same quarter, the govemor-seneral availed him* 
■elf of another somewhat doubtful mode of recruiting the 
eoB^pany's finances. To the individual dauning the still 
lofty character of Great Mogul, after being driven from th« 
main seat of his ffovemment, had been assigned under 
British protection the j^vinees of Corah and Allahabad. 
With the view, however, of regaining possession of his 
capitals, he had been induced to form an alliance with 
the Mahrattas, and even to join their standard. These war* 
rion soon carried him in triumph to Delhi and Agra ; but, 
•ecoidinff to their custom, made him a virtual prisoner, ezenw 
^ting inlue niune all the power of the empi w. IIm^^vmi 



^ig«d htm to issue an order for delivering into their lianda 
Corah and Allahabad ; though the officer in the immediate 
command chose rather to intrust them to the English. The 
governor-general then insisted that the emperor, by going 
over to the Mahrattas, had renounced hisconneiion with the 
British, and annulled their obligations to him. He there- 
fore took possession of those provinces, and sold them to 
the Nabob of Oade for fifty lacks of rupees. On the same 
ground the anniial tribute to the Mogul prince was discon- 
tinued. By these proceedings, Mr. Hastings, though he 
^id not make any permanent addition to the revenue, re- 
lieved the company from immediate distress. 

He was soon placed in a very peculiar and embarrassing 
situation. By the new constitution there were associated 
with him four counsellors, of whom he was only the presi- 
dent, with a vote and casting vote ; thus making it possiiile 
that a hostile majority might hold the supreme power. Of 
these counsellors Mr. Barwell alone adhered to Mr. Hast- 
ings ; while the three others not only refused to submit to 
his guidance, but placed themselves in direct and systematic 
opposition. Every measure proposed by him was rejected ; 
the persons whom he had employed on diplomatic missions 
were recalled, and others substituted ; and the natives en- 
ooiiraged to bring charges against him, which were taken 
into fall consideration. Mr. Hastings was thus not only 
virtually deposed, bub placed as a criminal nt the bar of his 
own court. He indignantly refused to plead bis cause there, 
which was laid hold of as a proof of guilt. At one time, 
in consequence of having first offered and then retmcted 
his resignation, there were actually two governments issu- 
ing orders at once, so as to give rise to an apprehension of 
civil war. 

The death of Colonel Monson liberated the governor- 
general from this singular control, and invested him anew 
with supreme power. Being involved in expensive wars 
with Hyder and Tippoo on the coast of Cororoandel, and 
with the Mahrattas in the west of India, he soon found 
himself reduced to severe financial distress. He had again 
recourse for relief to the upper provinces. Cheyt Sing, the 
Rajah of Benares, had been for some time a faithful ally, 
ftying a moderate tribute, with an understanding that be 
lhcNMh»liaMetoll^lbrtl»e^dAnullld. UntetkftpvevMm 

AtS 
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cif the war, however, floHdtatiom and eten M^UntiMs 
wen addressed to him, both for additkmal advance* in 
money and for a contingent of troops ; and as the rajali 
showed extreme reluctance to comply with these demands^ 
employing some of the asoal diplomatic artifices to eradie 
than, the governor-general fonned the reeolation to thiew 
lum into prison, and seize his whole titeasure. This fint 
design was effected while Mr. Hastings himself was ai 
Benaies, whither he had repaired with seeming rashness^ 
attended only by a few companies of sepoys. The citixemi» 
inflamed at the outrage onered to their chief, rose with a 
spirit seldom displayed by an Indian populace, cut in p i e c a a 
the small detachment of soldiers, and enabled him to regain 
his liberty. Had they advanced with promptitude, they 
might have satiated their vengeance by the death of Mr. 
Hastings, who had round him only a handful of men ; bat 
they lost the opportunity, and he made his way to the strong 
fortresi of Ghunar. As soon, however, as he could maatar 
his strength and commence active operations the Indian 
troops dispersed ; upon which the people returned to their 
usual submissive habits. The castle <^ Bidgegur, to which 
the rajah had retreated as his last resource, was reduced ; 
but Cheyt Sing effected his escape, and the treasure it oon* 
tained was found, with feelings of deep disappointment, to 
fall short of 800,000/. 

The spoil of the Rajah of Benares having thus failed to 
afford the expected supply, Mr. Hastings was driven to a 
still more Unwarrantable resource. An agreement was 
made with Asoph-ul-Dowlah, relieving him of a ^^raat part 
of the subsidiary force which he was bound to maintain, on 
condition of his immediately paying a large sura of monej. 
The full understanding was, that this should be drawn fiom 
the coffers of the Begums, two aged ladies, the reigning 
nabob's mother and grandmother, to whom his father^ 
6ujah Dowlah, had left the greater part of his accumulated 
Wealth* It was well foreseen that nothing but the seveiest 
torture could induce these venerable dames to yield np their 
treasured hoards ; and, as every principle of doty and de« 
cency forbade the application of this to their own penona, 
their fkvourite eunuchs were seized, thrown into dnngeoB^ 
•ad treated with the utmost indignity. Thoa, after tef 
Mtfe Kad enMi^as, thavt wit txtiactad firen IImm mmtig 
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"Mf a miniaa ftflrling; which, howoTer, did not amount to 
■the 8«m expected. 

< Mr. Hastings soon after returned to Calcutta, and in Feb- 
ra&ry, 1785, embarked for Eng'and, after an adminintiatioii 
ci thirteen years. Daring that period the revenue had 
been somewhat increased; but the debt had been aug 
aented in a greater proportion. This, however, bad ro- 
flolted from the wars in which the company were involved, 
particularly that with Hyder, to which the governor-general 
could scarcely be considered a party. On arriving in £ng« 
land he found a violent clamour against him. Mr. Francis, 
who I in India was his constant and unyielding opponent, 
had reached Britain before him, and communicated the 
most unfavourable impressions. The cause was embraced 
with enthusiastic zeal by Burke, perhaps the greatest orator 
of the day. He commenced a series of motions, impeach- 
ing the conduct of Hastings, and was powerfully seconded 
fay Sheridan ; while Pitt, who at first successfully turned 
them aside, at length gave his entire concurrence. The 
House then determined to present to the lords a bill 
of impeachment against the late Governor of India — a 
Sieasiire which excited the deepest interest throughout the 
nation. This celebrated trial commenced on the I3th Feb- 
ruary, 1786, before a numerous auditory, which included a 
great part of the royal family. Burke opened the charge 
by a speech that lasted four days, in which he represented 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings as a compound of treachery 
and cruelty, disgraceful to the British name, and almost 
without a parallel in the annals of history. The numerous 
charges, however, upon which the impeachment was founded, 
the complexity of the evidence, and the remote quarter 
whence witnesses were to be brought, protracted the trial 
to an extraordinary length. Seven years rolled on, during 
which the public mind underwent a remarkable change. 
The warmth of feeling against the real or supposed enor- 
nities of the accused gradually subsided, and no small pity 
^?a8 felt for an individual so eminent, who, with nothing 
yet proved against him, had been doomed not only to endure 
« heavy load of reproach, but to pass through a life of im- 
fteachment. If he had not been cleared of blame, it was 
«ndtnt that the magnitude of his offences had been consid«fr> 
Mtif wmgg9mud^ Tho Infttcest taken in Aho traxnactiaai 
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langaished ; and when the vote was called, on the 17fli of 
April, 1795, the sentence of '* not gailty" upon the first 
charge was carried in a very thin house by a majority of 24 to 
€, and upon all the others by majorities not materially difier* 
ent. The company, after having projected something still 
more liberal, granted him finally a pension of 4600/. a year 
for twenty-eight years and a half, and a loan without interest 
for eighteen years of 50,000/. to defray the expenses of tbe 
trial. 

Meantime the affairs of India had beefi the subject of 
anxious deliberation in the legislature, and the measures 
proposed on this subject were even made the chief ground 
of debate between the two great political factions. Mr. 
Fox, having by his coalition with Ijord North obtained a 
complete ascendency in parliament, brought in his memo- 
rable bill, by which nearly the whole government and 
patronage of India would have been taken from the com- 
pany and vested in the commons. It was passed without 
dldiculty in that house ; yet it increased the odium under 
which the ministry laboured, being considered as an ar- 
rangement that would throw into their hand such a degree 
of influence as to render them permanent and absolute^ 
without control either from prince or people. This was ao 
strongly represented to tbe king that he mithorized Earl 
Temple to acquaint as many members of the House of 
liords as he thouffht fit, that he would consider those who 
should vote for tne measure to be his personal enemies. 
It was accordingly rejected, and the coalition were soon 
afterward removed from power, when Mr. Pitt began his 
lon|[ and brilliant career. It was notlong till he introduced 
a bill which made a very material change in the adminis* 
tration of India; and from the great popularity which he 
then enjoyed, and the admission on all hands that some 
change was necessary, he had litUe difficulty in canrying it 
through the two houses. 

The leading feature in this measure was the establish- 
ment of a new body, invested with ht^h powers, called the 
Board of Control. It consists of six members, among 
whom must be the chancellor of. the exchequer and a seere- 
tary of state. One of these high officers, appointed to act 
as president, has in fact exercised nearly the whole powsr 
qf the boikrd. Its funotioos era dasoifted 
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'Vtgfaely in the foUowinf terms : — ** From time to tmie to 
cbeck, BUperintend, and control all acts, operations, and 
coiK^ms which in anywise relate to the civil or military 
government, or revenues of the territories and possessions 
of the United Company in the East Indies.'* They are 
authorized to inspect all correspondence and despatches t9 
aqd from India, and the proceedings of the courts of pro- 
prietors and directors ; also to have access to all papers 
and documents belonging to the company. They have 
power to alter and amend the instructions which that body 
send out to their servants ; and, in certain special cases, 
can transmit orders directly through a secret committee of 
the direetors, who act as the mere channel of their commu- 
nications. The directors are allowed an appeal from the 
board to the king in council, which, as Mr. Mill observes, 
is little else than an appeal from the king to himself, and 
has never in practice been resorted to. The same writer 
considers the board of control as now the sole governing 
power, and the directors as only an instrument for carrying 
its decisions into effect. It is admitted, however, that the 
details of Indian affairs have been generally administered 
by the directors, without vexatious or oppressive inter- 
ference from the controlling authority. The board have 
influenced all the grand measures and appointments, and 
obtained a large share of the patronage ; but the two bodies 
have, on the whole, worked together with a greater degree 
of harmony than might have been expected from an inde- 
pendent and ill-defined jurisdiction. The king has the 
nomination of the commander-in-chief; while the company 
appoint the governor-general and all the members of coun- 
cil, — subject, however, to the approbation of the sovereign, 
who can at any time recall even the highest of these 
officers. 

This act contained very strict injunctions to renounce all 
schemes of war and conquest, and for the remedy of other 
evlls^ whence the compan]r*s financial distress, and the op- 
pression of their Indian subjects, were supposed to have 
arisen. On this subject a unanimous sentiment at that 
moment pervaded the British cabinet. It was obvious, 
however, that the execution of directions sent to so distant 
a settlement would depend upon the personal character and 
^ lim of 'Hm individual holding the chief authority* Mu^h 
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anxiety was therefore felt to select one whom prindplat 
mi^ht be a pledge for the due fulfilment of the objects now 
aimed at by the government and company. For this pur- 
pose fjoni Cornwallis, a statesman of high reputation and 
long experience, was considered, beyond any other indi- 
vidunl in England, eminently qualified for the task. 

His lordship artived in India in September, 1786, and 
availing himself of the information afforded by Mr. Shore 
<now Lord Teignmouth), who afterward succeeded liim, 
immediately applied with tbe utmost diligence to the ar- 
nrngement of aflTairs. Animated by the purest patriotism 
and integrity, and endowed with a sound judgment,^ he 
perhaps did not possess those comprehensive views which 
form the complete, statesman. He was desirous, in con- 
formity with his instructions, to abstain from aggression 
and conquest in every form ; yet we have seen him, on 
aomewhat slender grounds, allowing himself to be drawn 
into hostilities with Tippoo, which laid the foundation for 
other contests on a still greater scale. In undertaking to 

. place on an improved basis the financial and judicial sys- 
tems of British India, he was guided by motives decidedly 
benevolent. But his arrangements in some cases proceeded 
on a very imperfect knowledge of the actual state of the 
country. He applied principles founded upon abstract 
theory and English practice to a people in whom local 
prejudices had taken deep rooL The sanguine expectations 
formed from his administration were thus in a great 
measure disappointed ; but the details will be more conve- 
niently considered before the close of this chapter, in taking 
a general view of the management of these departments in 
British India. 

Since the time of Lord Cornwallis no material change 
has taken place in the constitution of the company, or in 
the mode of governing their possessions. But it may be 
interesting to point out the means by which their numerous 
vassal states have been brought, and are still retained, under 
their control. The first and most efficient of their expe- 
dients was io quarter in the territories of an ally, with nb 
consent real or apparent, troops which he either took Into 
pay or maintained, contributing an adequate sum. They 
were understood to be placed there solely to secure him 

• Afaliitt f<»aigii agfVBMion, or (be «jSbits of a * — * 
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«Miiffetitor, Imt to interfere in no tfanpe with the internal 
covemment. The presence, however, in the hesri of bi« 
dominions, of a force decidedly aaperior to his own in di»- 
cipline and number, placed him of course under a silent but 
real control. This being fully established, the next step 
was to require that, instead of money-payments, he shoukl 
cede a portion of territoiy, the revenues of which miffht 
defray the expense of the subsidiary troops^ With this 
was combined, 'Jiot necessarily indeed, but usually, an 
agreement to intrust the defence of bis borders entirely to 
the company, and to discontinue all political and diplomatic 
intercourse with any other power. The last stage of sub* 
jection arrived when he was required to resign the whole 
administration into the hands of the British, and to retaii» 
the mere pomp and name of royalty, supported by a liberal 
allowance of revenue. 

Of these three arrangements the first was often cheer- 
fully acceded to, and even solicited by the sovereign, wheift 
his power appeared in danger either from foreign or do- 
mestic enemies. No long time elapsed, however, beforo 
the yoke was painfully felt, both by ruler and people ; and 
the second step, consisting in a session of land, could only 
be brought about by a feeling of invincible necessity. Ailet 
this measure was adopted the government of the company 
Itecame, generally speaking, very odious, and intrigues 
were usually formed for the expulsion of their agents; 
which, again, afforded a pretext for employing their power 
to compel the prince to acquiesce in the thi^ or final ar* 
rangeihent. 

It is painful to remark, that the divide<1 power, prevailing 
under these sOccessive systems, has been productive of ex- 
tensive misgovemment. The rajahs and nabobs, secured 
by a British force against any insurrection of the people, 
could defy their discontent, indulge in violent and tyrannical 
measures, and gratify their avidity by every species of ex- 
tortion. The entire subjection, therefore, of the sovereign, 
afibrded in general a salutary relief to the great body of 
the people. Ever after the successful war which termi- 
nated with the capture of Pondicherry, the English were 
the real masters of the Camatic, and held the nabob as 
Uieir vassal ; but he showed himself much dissatisfied with 
Ms jjKM^iMi* and oontributed very Uttls to thnr axd jn th« 
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iwmidable oontefts with Myiore. LmI 0>tn#alHi^ 
lore, on opening his grand campaign against Tippoo* t»- 
•olved, as the only mode of rendering the resoureae of tlis 
Camatic available, to insist that daring the war it should 
be placed entirely in his possession ; a Uberal prorUion be- 
ing made for the chief, to whom, when peace shoald retnniy 
the government was to be restored. That prince made dl 
the resistance in kis power ; though he was at length com* 
polled to submit. His territories were oocupied, but, agree* 
ably (o treaty, given back at the conclusion of the war. 
This arrangement, however, was found so inconvenient, and 
the nabob's conduct so little satisfiictory, that Maraois 
Wellesley, before opening his final campaign against Tip- 
poo in 1799, resolved to press a new negotiation, by whieh 
a certain portion of territory should be made over to the 
company in full and final sovereignty ; in consideration of 
which the entire occupation formerly stipulated should be 
dispenaed with. The rajah strenuously opposed this pro* 
posal, and succeeded in delaying its fulfilment till the rapid 
successes of the British arms had brought the war to a 
termination. He then maintained that the circuraatances 
had ceased upon which this new demand was founded. 
There was discovered, however, in the archives of Seiinga* 
patam, a series of letters between this prinoe and the 
sovereign of Mysore, in which he applied the most flatter* 
ing language to Tippoo, while he mentioned with disdain 
the allied powers ; describing the English as new comerSy 
the nizam as nothing, and the Mahrattas as contemptible. 
Mr. Mill argues that these were mere empty compliments 
usual among oriental princes, and to which the nabob was 
prompted by the vanity of corresponding with so powerfid 
a ruler. But, besides that any intercourse was contiaiy to 
express agreement, no friendly interpretation could be pot 
on the terms in which they and their allies were designated. 
The hostile disposition which these letters manifested was 
not only in accordance with the general tenor of his con* 
duct, but arose perhaps necessarily out of his hamUed 
situation. Under these impressions the govemor-genenl 
directed. Lord Clive, the resident, to insist upon eanyinf 
Into effect the third arrangement ; by which the prince wao 
nquired to resign into the hands of the English the entbo 
tdminiatTstion, civil and milttaiy^ of his dnwinisnsi W|^t» 
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waen Cliva ieoeiv«d tbeaa instractiont, hi« hlf fanMi !•• 

Wnred l^lder so aavere an illnen as made it impossible to 

QanuBunieate them. Jiis death foUowikig soon after. Ui# 

eomplaintv' and the demand ibunded upon it, were firsi 

made to Iiis repated eon, AH Hasseki ; a circamstance un* 

fivourable to the British, who thus speared disjposed to 

Tisit th9 offences of the father on <m6 who was not even 

aeeiised of participatrng in them. The joung mim showed 

eovimde]:abie irresolution^ he at one time gave his consent^ 

bfuty swayed bj the«advice of his guardians, he finally met 

the proposals wit^ a positive rejection. The con^any thm 

looked round, for another branch of the blooidtroyal, whom 

the advantages still attached to the niUne of nabob might 

incline to. govern on their own terms. They pished upoa 

Axeems-ul-Dowlah; a niephew of the deceased, who, having 

BO other access to greatness, was easily induced to aocepi 

this dignity, even on the unfavourable conditions upoa 

which it was ^tendered. A similar arrangendent- had just 

been made with the Rajah of Tanjore, who retired on • 

pension, consisting of a lack of pagodas and a third paiC 

of the nett revenues ; and hence the English were estab* 

iisbc4 IB the uncontrolled adminutration, <avil and militaiy, 

of the whole Carnatic. 

- The ,nizam, who had Jong fluctuated -between a French 
and British alliance, was, in 1798, through the vigorous 
measuires of ^ MaTquis Wellesley, compelled to accept 
the latter, and to permit the occupation of US' country by 
a subsidiary force. The overthrow of the houie of Mysore 
h^d the eSed of reducing him to a state of complete de- 
pendence, of which the marquis took, advantage, ai)d le- 
fo^ed him to-cede a large' extent of territory, including all 
that he. had received on the partition of Tippoo's 4(nniii- 
ima. To this was alsa annexed the con^ion, that he 
should intrust all his foreign intercourse td the English. 
I^ncejthat time, althougli many discontents have fermented 
between the two p^es, affairs have proceeded without ahj 
material change. in their relative situation. 

The »abobdiip of Oude, combined with the nominal yet 

still Inspected title of vizieiv when held by the vigorous 

hands of Sujah Dowlah, formed one of the meet imported 

ftagmenta into 'which, the Mogul empire had been sepi^ 

Vol. II.— Bb 
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nted. Tliii chief iiiTited and even bribed ^ Eli^tiarfa, 
^vith the view of aiding him in the sobiectioB of Rolulcinidy 
and in defending lumself against the Mahtattas. Bat under 
his feeble successor, Asoph-ul-Dowlah, it was felt that the 
army of occupation at once burdened the, finances and 
loept the country in real subjection. Continued remon- 
strances were therefore employed to procure a reduction of 
this force ; and Mr. Hastings had agreed, in consideraildii 
of the sum paid out of the spoil of the Begums, to witli- 
draw a ffreat part of it. During the administration of Sir 
John Shore, -Asoph-ul-Dbwlah died, and his reputed aoa, 
Vizier Ali, at- -first succeeded ; but the governor being con- 
vinced of his illegitimacy, emploved the British power in 
raising to the throne Saadat Ali^ eldest surviving brother 
of Asoph-ul-Dowtah. Soon afterward Vizier Ali^ with his 
partisans, either through design or in the heat of passion^ 
having attacked and assassinated at Benares Mr. Cherry^ 
the English resident, and some other gentlemen, was 
obliged to take' flight, and his person vras afwrward secured. 
The new nabob, who owed his existence to the company, 
was obliged to agree to a treaty by which the subudiaij 
force was to be considerably enlarged, with a ^liscretionary 
power to augment it stilifarther. ' He soon, however, began, 
tike other Indian princes, to show symptoihs of uneasiness 
under the thraldom, to which he was thus reduced, and 
Marquis Wellesley thought it tidvisable to^^demand that he 
should receive a larger body of troops, and cede for their 
support the valuable territories of Itofiilcund and the Doth, 
-^an arrangement by which he was completely endosed 
within the British dominions, and separated from all the 
other powers of India; 

Among the acquisitions made by negotiation, — that is, 
by demands which the other party were tinable to resist,— 
was that of Surat in 1800, and of Furruckabad in 180S, 
when their respective nabobs were pensioned at the rate of 
12,000/. a year. By a convention also in 1817, a consid- 
erable part of Guzerat, includuig Ahmedabad, the capital, 
was annexed to the company's dominions. 

The following estimate of the extent and popidsftioa of 
the territ<«ies now included in British India, nas just been 
published by parliament : — * y. • 
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PMMsoey of Bengal, .« S20,313 00,710,07] 

Ptorriet* the popalation of wl^ich is doabtfUI, . . . 85,700 

KwlnuB, ...141,92Si 13,508,519 

Bomtay, ^. 5tf<4S8| 6»lfilli 

. DiatrtetB tlM popslatioii of which is doiibUVil, ... . 5,550 

519,9281 8O,470,l«i 

The popalation of the doubtful dietncti^ beinff situated 
on the Pferbudda in Berar and Concan, ia. probably not 
large ; so that the whole will hot much exceed ninety mil- 
Hdns. The territory of the allied or protected, that ia the 
subject states, is estimated at 614,610 square miles; their 
population, however, is not supposed nearly equal to that 
of the territories under the immediate government of the 
company. Mr. Hamilton, in the second edition of his 
Gazeteer, estimates it as -follows :— 

TheNiniQ, • 10,600,000 . 

The Nai^nor S^, . ^ S,jDOa,000 

TheKingorOode, , 8.000,000 

The Gnickwar, 1,000,000 

The Satarah Rajah, 1,500,000 

. The Mysore Bafah, 8,000,000 

Travancore and Cochin, 1,000,000 

Kotah, Boondee, and Bopaal 1 ,500,000 

Bi^poot and other petty states, <.' 15,000,ori0 

^ 40,000,000 

The same gentleman makes the following conjecture m 
to the state* that still remain independent : — 

Ondia,... 4,000,000 

I Lahore, B^Jah Rungeet Singh, . . . . , 8,000,000 

' Mode,... 1.000,000 

Nepaul .' 9,000,000 

Coahmere, and other districta belonging to the King ) ] qoo 000 

v^a ^^^aaFaiaw% •••• •••^w #« •• 9 w v^^v e^e^^ % e#ee%v ^aee a 

11,000,000 

This would give for the whole of Inditi a population of up- 
waida of 140 millions. 

In the govefnment administered by the comnany the most 
striking feature is that^ militaiy force by which their exten- 
sive domii^n was originally acquijedt uid is still held in 
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•nbnufiBion. Tti composition is perhaps more remarkable 
ihan that of any army ever levied. India iis sabjected io a 
finreiffn yoke by her own troops, paid with her own money. 
It nughi at first appear that a conqoering state could not, 
without the utmost peril, rely on sach rowans. Yet the 
conduct of the sepoys or native troops, under British com- 
manders, has entirely removed all such apprehension ; 
having been employed more than half a centuiy in extend- 
ing British sovereignty over India, during which they have 
frequently distinguished themselves. On the plain of 
Assaye, and oa the 'bulwarks of Serin^patam, they fought 
tide by side with European troops, ^beir fidelity has not 
been less remarkable, it was put to the severest test when 
the subsidiary force stationed at the capital of the peishwat 
consisting partly of tn>ops levied within his territories, 
were assailed at once witn earnest solicitations and hig^ 
bribes to join the ranks of their original sovereign. They 
all remained incorruptible, and officers, some of whom were 
of low rank, brought to the resident large sums of money 
which had been offered as the price of desertion. It is, 
however, of importance that they should have a commander 
who understands their character and treats them kindly. 
There is scarcely anj thing which they will not undertake 
for one of this descnption. Their mutinies have not been 
frequent. The dreadful one at Vellore, in 1806, undoubt- 
edly originated from the rash interference with asages con- 
nected with their ideas of religion and order, — a compulsory 
change in the form of the fuiban, and a prohibition to de- 
tain on the face, while on service, the distinctive mark of 
their caste. It was fomented also by Mussulman chiefs, 
who hoped by that means to re-establish the fiUlen dynasty 
of Mysore. The gveat mutiny of 1809, excited by the 
rigour of Sir George Barlow, was confined to the European 
officers ; and while it raged in the garrisons of Hydiabad, 
Seringapatam, and Masulipatan, the native soldiers are saiS 
to have been ignorant of its existence. 

The political situation and feelings of the Hindoos ao- 
eoont for the facility with which they have lent themselves 
to their own subjugation. Long obedient to the abeolute 
rule of foreigners, whose manners and religion they dii* 
liked, almost all their national attachments were obliteratedL 
Rammohun Roy observes, thi^ the peasantiy in general ast 
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. fv^te ignorant both of the former and fmseiit memaneat^ 
. alid consequently quite indilTerent to either. X>i8afiection 
18 confined /to men of aspiring character and of ancient 
fiunily, who have no longer any means by which they can 
arrive at power or office. The troops fight for pay and 
plunder ; being ready to defend him whose bread they eat 
against sovereign, friends, and country. They do not, 
however, act from motives purely mercenary, but consider 
themselves bound in honour to support the cause of him 
by whom they are maintained, and not to enter the ranks 
of another till the first has completely fallen. 

The native army attained by gradual. steps its present 
strength and discipline. A few sepoy ^battalions were at 
first employed merely as an appendage to the company's 
forces ; while a captain, adjutant, and some sergeants were 
the only English officers attached to them. With the skill 
which these communicated, and the use of musketry, they 
easily vanquished the irregular troops of the native princes. 
When the latter, however, began to improve their military 
system and introduce European tactics, it became necessary 
to raise our sepoy force to a higher degree of efficiency ; 
their complement of British officers was progressively in- 
creased, and they were more and more assimilated to regi- 
ments of the line. This method was brought into rail 
operation in 179fi t since which time no native has been 
allowed to rise above the rank of subahdar, the hiffhest pay 
attached to which is 147 rupees per month ; and in tnat 
station, after a life of service, he is subject to the comiiiand, 
and perhaps the insolence, of the youngest European 
ofiScer. Sir John Malcolm conisiders this state o( affiiirs as 
very discouraging to the zeal of the natives ; and, though 
he does not recommend that they should be raised to high 
commands, suggests that grants of land or lucrative civil 
employments should be bestowed as a recompense for long 
and faithful services. The native army now comprises 
above 830,000 mfantry and 26,000 cavalry. The company 
have also^bout 8000 troops levied in Europe. A number 
of king's regiments, the united amount of which must not 
exeee(f 20,000, are constantly employed, and have double 
pay allowed them. "^ 

The revenue of India is derived almost exclusWsly firom 
land : and the English, according to the example of th« 

Bb2 
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Xogol goverament, were dispoeed to draw from it the ul- 
moet posiibU amoont which would leave a decent aiibaat- 
enoe to the owner and cuHiTator. Lord ComWaHia, with 
the eoRcurrence of the company, determined to inCrodaoa 
the tyatem of permanent settlement ; by which the propri- 
etor w6uld be assured that, when the tax had once been 
fixed, he should reap the fruits of whatever improvement he 
might effect. But it is leraaikable that extreme difficulty 
has been found in ascertaining the real pvopi^etor. There 
appeared three distinct parties having plausible pretensions 
to be 00 considered. These were the great Mogul, in 
whose place the company now stood; the Eemindars, or 
hereditary officers, who collected the land-reienue and re- 
mitted it to the sovereign, retaining a certain propbitiafn ; 
and the ryot, or hereditary occupant, who, provided he paid 
the assessment, could. not be legally ejected. The latter 
appeared in Bengal under so humble an aspedt, that it 
-eeemed impossible to^ recognise his right to the diffnified 
title of a landed proprietor ; yet the observations or those 
sentlemen who have had. an opportunity (S( closely examin- 
ing the districte where Ifindoo institutions remained in fiill 
force, seem to leave no doubt that the ryot is the oriffinal 
owner. The Institutes of Menu distinctly recoffnii^ land 
as the property of him who cut away the wood and first 
eleared and tilled it Wilksi, who had very extensive 
means of acquiring knowledge relative to Southern India, 
and whose views upon the subject Sir John Malcolm eon- 
eiders as incontrovertible, seems to have asceitaiiied thai 
the share of the produce which could be claimed by the 
•overeign did not, according to the ancient Hindoib law, 
exceed a sixth. In Travancorei, indeed, the most southern 
territory, and the one least affected by foreign conquest, *it 
at this moment varies from a twentieth to a fortieth. Ex- 
tensive encroachments .were made by the conquering dynas- 
ties professing the Moslem religion ; but the rights claimed 
by these fierce warriors rested entirely on their swords, ac- 
cording to which they held alike aq their own the property 
and the persons of vanquished infidels. Even under the 
proud sway of Rajpootana, it had become the established 
maxim of the ryot, — '' The ffovemment is owner of the 
tent, hut I am the master of the land." It has been main- 
tained, that when reduced to the mere profito d fiurmiii|^ 
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fae oonld by noiab^ns he considered as ptopristor, hoi mJ^ 
WLB perpetaal lessee. Yet wen this natrowed ipo^aiumion m 
higblj talaed and proudly boasted of. The Hindoo derivti 
from it an assuieid sabsistence, afr 4he soil coltirwted by 
liis irthen^ find which, he hopes, will be tiUed by his 4a» 
•cendants. 

On the whole, then, the only dispute appears to lif be^ 
tween the sovereign and the lyot. The aemindar, whf 
merely coHeeted rents for the ibrmer, s^ems to have a^ 
•ubstantjal daian whatever; yet in Benfa), at the tins 
when the settleaaent was to be n»de, he appealed thf 
greatest man in the distriet, conresponding to tlio coimtiv 
gentleman or the feudal baron of Europe. He lived with 
Uie pomp of a iiobleman, and sometimes of a prince ; he 
eommanded a body of troops ; he possessed even the clasf 
criminal junsdiction within his limits. The lyots, on the 
contrary, reduoed to the lowest poverty, subject to aibitraiy 
exactfons, and to have their annual payments raised at.tfal^ 
will of their superior, appeared to ifank, not as farmers in oar 
•ease of the word, but rather as the villains and bondmep 
of the middle ages. . It was determined, therefore, to ooiif- 
sider the zemindaiB as the actual proprietofs, and the lyots 
merely as renters. The permanent settlement was -made 
upon the former class ; and on payment of a fixed annual 
sum^ whether of the description of tax or rental, but never tp 
be Incieased, they remained in eveiy other respect the dear 
owners of the property. They were only required to give 
to the ryots a puttah, or bond,, fixing the annual rent, on 
paytaoent of which the latter were to remain undisturbed ia 
occupation of their farms. ' 

Never perhaps did a measure originate in motives so pur^, 
Involving so extensive a sacrifice, and yet be productive of 
so much distress ■ and injustice. It set out with wresting 
from the ryCts, the great body of the wicultur^l popula- 
tion, rights which though much narrowed and invaded, were 
stiH'fondly prised. But so impossible is it to predict the 
consequences of any remarkable change, that the unjustly- 
favouied class of semindnrs were those to whom it proved the 
most ruinous. The payments demanded from them amounted 
SI feet to nearly the rack-rent of the whole country. It was 
therefore difiicult for them to avoid falling into arrear. But 
non-payment was i^peedilyifidlowed hy a summary pncesa of 
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■equeitnitkNi, and the tale of the land^ ; wh$Ie they had^o 
meaiM of drawing fundB firom the ryots, unless by a method 
which, as will presently appear, is beyond measure tedious 
and dilatory. Before they coUld realize their rents, the 
Ikfms were seized and sold for the dues to governmeni; 
and a most extensive transference of property has been 
thus occasipned. Nor have' the ryots recovered any of 
their rights by the change. Their poverty precluded any 
attempt to become the purchasers ox the rorfeited estates, 
which fell into the hands of speculators, consisting gener- 
lally of the opulent inhabitants of the ciUes. The evil is 
done, and cannot well be retrieved ; the lands are sold* 
and no stretch of justice admits of ^eir being resumed. 
Indeed it seems acknowledged by the greatest opponents of 
this iystem that the principle of' permanent settlement, 
whatever mischief its application may in the first instance 
have produced, by ensuring to the proprietor the fruiU of aU 
the Impr o vement he may aocomf^sh, is beginning to pro- 
duce the most happy effects. Under this encouragement 
considerable tracts formerly waste have been brought^ undcar 
culture ; but Rammohun Roy, in his late evidence iefoxe 

Sarliament, complains that . the lyots, whose |)overty ren- 
ere them little able to make head against a wealthy land* 
lord, are in as unprotected and impoverished a state as 
ever. 

In a considerable portion of the Carnadc, an arrange- 
ment has been more recently attempted en an entirely Ss» 
ferent principlie. In effecting this measure the ryots were 
considered as the real proprietors, and upon them the per- 
manent settlement was made by Sir Thomas Munro. That 
liberal governor, however, vras induced, by the .urgency and 
necessity of the company, to fix the rent at 46 per cent, of 
the produce, which was so high as to leave no probability 
of its being then paid ; but it was hoped that the operation 
of the system would produce in a short time such an im» 
provement as to render even this high rate not too burden- 
some. . Meantime accommodations were made from year to 
year according to circumstances ; but no final possession 
was to be gr£ited till the payment reached the standard 
fixed by the company. It was overlooked in this plan 
that the permanent grant, out of which the improvement 
was exacted to adse, did not exist; eensequetttly, the 



ntitttniHy flowing from it were lodked for in mift* 
An attempt was then made to fbmi a village*admini8tntion» 
^here the potail, or headman^ levied the rent from the ryotSy 
and was responsible for its amount ; being empowered in 
case of any deficiency to lay on an extra assessment ' This 
arrangement was made first fot three, then for ten years ; 
but before the last period expired the system had entirely 
faUad, after great oppression had been suffered on the part 
of the cultivator. The direct lease was then agnin resorted 
to,,wi(h. a deduction, which indeed Munro had strongly r^ 
commended, of a fourth or a third of the rent originiUly ex*' 
9e(ed ; but hardly any favourable result has yet been ob- 
tained, either as to tlie impvovement of the coantty or iJtm 
leli^ of its cultivators. 

On th^^wekem coast, the rent was fixed, as in Tippoo^ 
time, at 25 per cent, for Oanara, and 30 for Malabar ; but 
the rigid exaction of this amount is said to have occasioned 
numerous sales, and a great transference of landed property. 
The Bombay government has been engaged in an extensivt 
survey of the Mabratta territory ceded by the last treatyi^ 
with a view to a settlement, which may exist first for fivep 
then for thirty years, and afterward be rendered perma* 
nent. A great portion of this territory, however, was from 
political motives assigned to jaghiredars, who held it in 
feudal tenure under the Engfish govemmenti to whom they 
paid only a regulated tribute. ^ 

The lands of Guzerat, which has always been the most 
flourishing of the provinceii, and where the cultivator hss 
been least oppressed, are let on leases of seven yean at the 
same rate as before. 

We are indebted to materials collected by Mr. Rickards 
for the following general view of the financial transactions 
of the East India Company for the thirty-five years between 
1793 and 1828, in the course of which they obtained such 
vast accessions to their territorial i^Mrereigoty :— ^ 
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The foUowinff is « m<»e aetaikd view of the xereiraee 
mid charges oflnaia for the years 1828-9^ 1829-30, with 
the estimate for 1830^1 :-?• 



REVENUES. 



Bftngul, . . > • • 
Fort St. QaDim . ... 
Bomb&Va . • •' *._;." 

FriDce qf WaksUand, Sfamiwn^ aad Mdlaeciu 

Total, .V ° . • • 

Cburgea in ladia, . . • ' 

. NettBttvenuM in India, . « . 

>CUA]IO£& 



Fan Si. Owrgtt, . ... 

CiiM0 of- Walei IsUad, Siaeapon, and Milacea, 

Total, - . -. • 

latenrt on Debta, . . . . 

TDt^l-Charm and Intcmt, 
Expense 01 St. HeltouL . 
FUitieai Charges' paid In . England, ) 
inclndiag invoice amount ot Terri- V 
' torial Stores consigned to India, ) 

Grand Total, 
ftovennea, *■ 

Surplns Rsvenoe, . . ' . 

Surplus Charge,, . . 



1888,9. 

L 

U.T86.M0 

2i»1.802 
47.980 



82.740.a»l 
21.605.507 



IK!9^30. 



Eatimale. 
1830-1. 



I. I. 

19.825.S80'l4.261.040 

5.415.S87 6.605.89 



3.«1.443 

38.897 



1.185.184 



I0414S.6I1 

6.608.224 

3.662.79'} 

186.720 



19.484.348 
2.I2M65 



21.605.607 
113.064 

1.967.405 



23.086.966 
«.740.69l 



945.275 



8l.6S6.207 
20.462.743 



T^464 



9.445.790 

6.234.075 

3.601.979 

153.197 



I8.4S&.(M0 
2.007.698 



20.462.74S 
98.004 

1.742. 162 



2.788.901 



28.569.92t 
20.149^645 



2.420176 



9.409.f«92 
6.082.274 
8.497.851, 

* 

17.989.947 
2.209.698 



22.297.909 
21.696.207 



602.702 



20.149.649 
86.0U 

1.466.215 

21.701-904 
22.569.fl21 

866.017 



« The teeeipts nud chaises of then residencies are now Induded in Qie Bengal aoeoout 



. 



The company^'s debts are stated to have amoufrted, on the 
Ist January, 1831, to 32,213,759^ in India, and 13,916;431/. 
in England ; in al|, 46,130,190/. At the same date their 

(iroperty and the debts due to. them in India were 36,691,719/.» 
n England 12,372,975/. ; in all, 49,064,694/. This would 
leave a balance in their favour , of nearly three millions. 
But Mr. M^Culloch, in the valitoble Dictionary of Com- 
merce which he has just published, observes, that a^eat 
part of their Indian claims, consisting of arrears of tribute, 
M never likely to be realized, and that their forts and ware^ 
houses, though they may in some sense be estimated as 
above, would not, if put up to sale, bring perhaps a third of 
the amount. 
This ^NMi^on of i^ecpmpany has prompted them to great 
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•i^MtioD^ of eccmonijf uid to-tfveiy pocaibU redaeCioB fMt 
thiBir eitablMhiiieBto ; bat ibew JUMsiueai lo ^ m. Amy 
affect the military, have only givm me to c«iiBidefab)e di»« 
content. 

The jnaicial anrangcfnients bitrodnced by Marffoia Com* 
wallis proveid, if possible, still less satisfactoty than thcae 
Mlatin^ to leyenue. In India, as over all the East, this branch 
ofadministraiionwas exercised directly and personally by th« 
•oveieign or his deputy. The aemindai, in this last capa* 
city, at oncM collected the reTcnaes, maintained this. policy 
■bd decideo in all cases civil and criminal. This he did by 
% aummary process, hearing each cause from the inoutha q$ 
the parti«s, and jigging according to principles of eqoitf 
wdhmit any technical rule or .stadjr. His sentencea wew 
often corrupt and prejudiced ; but they were prompt, and 
Ibundad upon an intimate knowledge of the persons inter* 
•ated. The British, on assuming the government, acted at 
first npcHi this principle, so far as to combine the offices .of 
judge and collector. Lord Gornwallis, rejecting these aj* 
langements, which were certainly false in principle, at- 
tempted too Wtily to substitute toe full and re^ligr opeim* 
tioh of' Eb^H^ law. , The country was divided uito sillahtoi 
each containing a court, in which presided a European 
iudge, with native assistanta. Fromihese courts an appeal 
fay to superior tribunals at Calcutta, Patna, Dacca, and 
Moorshedabad, and from them a final appeaf might b^ 
made to a sqpreme judicatory i|i the capital, called the Sod^ 
der Dewannee Adawlut, composed of the govem^r in coun* 
cil, assisted by Mohammedan and Hindoo lawyer*. The 
judges of the four appeal courts, goins in circuit, tried 
criminal causes ; but their sentences might also be brought 
vnder the revision of a supreme tribunal, aimtlaily censti* 
tilted, called the Nizaniut Adawlut. 

' This system, however plausible and well nitended^ wa« 
found in its operation veiy unsuitable to the babitl of Indian 
society. Instead of the brief and summary procesa, founded 
en obvious and common sense principles, there was subati* 
tated a complex cede, in a great measure unknown to the 
people ; and, instead of stating their own case and obtain* 
ihg a decision at once« they were obliged to vmpAoy plead* 
efs, a new class of men whom it was neeessaiy to create 
for the ptif^Mpe, while they \aA also to endure Ae 
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lieonTsnioneM of protracted litigation. These were soon 
Bultiplied. It is a general practice in India never to dis- 
diarge debts till compelled by necessity ; and when it was 
discovered that by not paying till a lawsuit was instituted a 
long delay could be gained, this course was adopted to an 
extent which increased incredibly the number of processes. 
The time thus spent, and the temptation to profit by it, 
were more and more augmented, till the undecided casea 
swelled to an unprecedented multitude. These delays, 
amounting almost to a denial of justice, caused, as already 
observed, the ruin of the whole body of zemindars without 
any benefit to their dependent ryots. Even after the fuUiest 
•lamination the English lawyers found themselves very ill- 
^ualified to form a correct opinion. The general indifTerenee 
to the obligation of an oath, which the most respecta- 
ble natives consider unlawful, joined to the ignorance of 
the judge in regard to habits and modes of thmking alto- 
gsther foreign to those which prevail in England, rendered 
il impossible to discover the truth in many cases, where the 
shrewd sense and local experience of the zemindar would 
have discerned it by a species of intuition* In consequence 
of the difficulty of bringing the guilty to justice, the system 
of decoity fox some time increased to a great degree. No 
omnplete remedy has yet been found for these defects in the 
legal system, and a complaint was recently made in a native 
newspaper, that every one who had brought a plea before the 
supreme court found it terminate in his ruin. The expe- 
dients from which intelligent writers entertain the greatest 
hope are the more frequent employment of natives, and the 
extension of the punchayets, — a sort of jury, which in many 
districts there is a great disposition to employ. 
Vol. il— C 
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CHAPTER IX. 

British Si)eial System in Iniia. 

^nllarSHnntion of the Britisli in India— EMffhrent OlaMie*— < 
Military OAoera—Wriiitni or Civil 8ervaiit8>~Medical Practitioners — 
Othar Claaatsa— Datigere of Exiravayance— Society in the great Citi«i 
"-Mode of apending ihe Day— EntertaiiimentH— Hunting— Splendeiir 
W Calcutta -Characteror the Bn^Iiah in India— I'aat IndiaiMh—Mis- 
sionary Cxertioiiii:^1'he Baptiat Miaaion— Tranalaiiona of (be ficrip- 
turea— liondon Miaaionary Society— Church MiRMionary Society — 
,8cottiith Societies— General Aesult of Miaaiona— Abolition of Sntteea 
— Its Eflfe«t8-*Pilgrim fax. 

The British inhabitants of India form a population of « 
Tery peculiar descrip^tion. They are completely tJie ruling 
dass, perform all the funetiomr of government, and fill all 
places of power and profit. Yet the country is in no d»« 
gree their o^n ; they cannot hold an acre of land unless m 
the close vicinity of Calcutta, Madras, und Bombay, nor 
without special permission make it their permanent abode* 
Th^y consider their residence there as an exile, feeling tiiat 
they belong to another people^ separated by the navigation 
Of half the globe. In short, their object is to go out to 
India l>efore twenty, and to return before fifty with a for- 
tune, olr at least aiv independence, which they may ei^oy in 
their native land. 

The young men who go thither in the hope of returoinif 
with wealth or competence, belong to three professions, — 
the military, civil, and medical. The first of these, named 
cadets, receive their appointments from the court of direos- 
tors. Those destined for the artillery and engineer depart- 
ments are nominated to the company's military school at 
Addiscombe, though their particular service is not deter- 
mined until they have undergone a public examination. 
Every candidate must produce a certificate of his birth, — ha 
must not be under fourteen nor above eighteen years of axe, 
— must have no bodily or mental defect to disqualify him 
IbrmJiitaiy servioo,— be ab!e to write a good legible bwd^ 
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— lead and constrne Cssar^s Commentarics^'-^bc expert in 
Tulgar and decimal fractions, — and have a good character 
from the master under whom he last studied. Such cadets 
as the public examiner reports duly qualified are appointed 
to the corps of artillery. Those who possess superior dili- 
gence, talents, -and attainments are selected for the engi- 
neers, and sent, with the rank of ensign, to finish their 
education at Chatham, where they remain a year, and are 
clothed and maintained at the company's expense. Cavalry 
And infantry cadets receive appointments direct for India 
-without going to the seminary, but are required to possess 
the same qualifications as the candidates for Addiscombe, 
-except in point of age. They must be above sixteen, and 
linder twenty-two, unless they have been one year in his 
jnajesty's service; in which case they are eligible, if not 
jnore than twenty>five. Their equipment and the expenses 
of the voyage, defrayed by themselves, always exceed 200^, 
and on a very liberal scale will amount to 400/. The ar- 
rangements for conveying them to India are explained by 
Captain Dairy mple in the succeeding volume.* As soon 
as they arrive there they begin to receive pay, and on the 
first vacancy are appointed to the rank of ensign. From 
this time, with ordinary good conduct, their promotion is 
assured, and they rise by successive steps, as vacancies 
occur, to the rank of colonel. The emoluments for such as 
have the full batta, or Held-allowance, are somewhat more 
than double those in king's regiments at home, and after 
twenty-two years of active service an officer may retire on 
full pay. He has the option, in the middle of this period* 
of spending three years in Europe, during which he has 
only the ordinary British pay, while he thereby extends his 
servitude to twenty-five years ; besides, if his absence is 
protracted beyond five years, he forfeits his commission* 
Where he has enjoyed no extraordinary advantage, the con* 
tinuance of his pay for life is the only benefit with which he 
returns to England ; the great expense of living, as well as 
of moving from one station to another, rendering it difficult 
to save any thing from his income. Some, however, by 
interest or talenl^ obtain separates appointments and com- 
Bkaxidfi, or are sent on missions to native courts, which 

*FstB33I. 
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•fibrdcd at onetime the means of realizing immense fkft^ 
tones, and on. account of the importance of the duty ba^^ 
still considerable emoluments attached to them. 

The civil servants, called writers, receive their appoint^ 
ment from the same quarter as the cadets ; but as their pros-^ 
pects of wealth are greater, higher interest is necessaiy te 
procure it. 'They are educated in the East India CoUegne- 
at Hetley%ury. It is provided, that no candidate shall be- 
nominated until he has' completed the sixteenth year of his 
age. And no person who has been dismissed the army or 
navy, or has been expelled firom any place of public educa- 
tion, will be received in the college. No student can bo^ 
appointed a writer to India whose age is less than eighteen, 
or more than twenty-two years ; nor until he shall havo- 
resided one term at least at Haileybury, and obtained a cer- 
tificate, signed by the principal in the name of the council, 
of his having conformed himself to the statutes and regulat- 
tions of the college. He must further declare that he accepts 
the office of his own free will and choice. For some yeanr 
the number educated in this seminary was insufficient to 
supply the demands for the civil service ; and, by act of 
parliament, the directors were empowered to admit candi- 
dates for civil stations under the following conditions : — 
That a board of examiners, consisting of two professors 
from Oxford, and two from Cambridge, be appointed to ex- 
amine the candidate iii classics, mathematics, and history. A 
proficiency in the native tongues is not absolutely required 
for this class of writers at the examination ; but no civil 
servant in India can enter upon his official duties, unless he 
be master of at least two oriental languf^es. He must 
produce testimonials of good moral conduct from the princi- 
pal or superior authority of the college or public institution 
where he may have been educated. This mode of selecting 
writers is for the preseiit discontinued, and all civil appoint- 
ments are confined to tfie college. These nominations are 
in the gift of the directors. A yearly return is prepared of 
the number required to fill vacancies occasioned by death yit 
retirement. When this is ascertained, the patronage is 
divided among them individually, and they are at liberty to 
name any one they please under certain stipulations. A 
writership is considered so valuable as to be wdicited by 
|wrents in the first circles of society ; for it opens to an 
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ae^ve and intdJigent young man an extended sphere of 
usefulness and laudable. ambition. On hit arrival in India, 
the young civilian is allowed twelve or fifteen months -to 
complete his acquirements in the native languages ; after 
which, if he has not rendered himself master of at least two 
be must resizn and return to England. During this period 
of probation his talent for some particular line is generally 
deveh>ped, and he is selected for the diplomatic, the judicial, 
the revenue, or the commercial department, — in all of which 
the emoluments are good, and the promotion principally 
dependent upon zeal and ability. A member of council is 
the highest post a civilian can hold, except the governorship 
of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras. These offices are filled 
up by the court of directors : all other appointments emanate 
from the governor or governor-general in council. In India, 
where, there are only enough ()f officers for the work to be 
performed, there can be no sinecures and no deputies. If a 
man is idle or incompetent, he .must remain contented with 
n duty of minor importance. There is scarcely a native in 
the whole country, and certainly not one in a subordinate 
capacity, who could conduct the daily correspondence of a 
civilian at a remote station, — he must therefore write him- 
self, or the hoQkam for his recall will quickly be issued. 
Many of this class return to England in the prime of life 
with large fortunes. Their attachment to the service and 
practical knowledge of business make such gentlemen most 
eligible candidates for the East India direction. A civil 
servant may retire after twenty-live years' residence (which 
includes three years* furlough) on an annuity of 1000/. |ier 
annum, secured to him by annual contribution to a fund 
created for that purpose. A fund is also appropriated to the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the same class, who are 
obliged td subscrilte. The military are likewise compelled 
to support an institution for similar purposes. To all these 
benevolent objects the company contribute mo/st liberally. 

A considerable number of medical practitioners are also 
attached to the extensive army maintained by the company. 
Assistant-surgeons for India, who are not received under 
twenty-two years of age, must be; qualified by diploma or 
OMTtificate from the Royal College of Surgeons, as well aa 
bf an AttfMUtioo ilrom the company's examining physician., 
In service they pass throQ£h auccessip gradu. analogqu/i 

O J 
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to those of tlie rogiment&l officen. AinitantHmrgwrn c6f» 
responds to lieutenant, full-sargeon to captain, superintend- 
ing-surgeon to major ; junior member of the medical board 
to lieutenant-colonel ; senior member to cojonel. The most 
advantageous situation is that of surgeon to a native prince ; 
and those attached to the residencies at foreign courts 
receive staflT-atlowance in addition to their pay. Some are 
employed in garrisons, while others^ remain at the presiden- 
cies, where they have the chance of obtaining practice among 
opulent Englishmen and natives. Medical servants also» 
after a certain period, retire on a liberal allowance. 

All persons receiving appointments, whether civil or mil- 
itary, are re<)uired to give a solemn pledge that no pecuniary 
or other consideration has been given in exchange. Any 
individual so offending, in case of discovery at the time, or 
at any future period, forfeits all his appointments, and is 
subject to a criminal prosecution by act of parliament. 

Among the residents in India may also be mentioned the 
judges and officers of the king's sapreipe courts ; (he meo^ 
bers of the church establishment, who receive their appoint- 
ments from the court of directors ; and the royal troops- 
serving in that country. All these, however, usually go- 
out at nn iu3vanced age, with their habits already formed. 
The private merchants, we may add, are a considerable and 
very influential class. 

The prospects of wealth and independence which India, 
opens to the young adventurer are not always realized. 
Though his income is probably more liberal than he would 
have enjoyed at home, the necessary expenses are large*, 
and there are many temptations to extravagance. 

The Hindoos and the British have two entirely different 
modes of spending money. The former employ it in nume- 
rous trains of attendants, and occasi<Hial but majinificeDt 
public exhibitions, while their daily faxe and domestic habits 
are simple in the extreme. The English at home» with 
much less regard to show, study chiefly good living and 
comfortable accommodation . In India they unite both these 
modes of expenditure. The pomp is dictated to them by 
the fkshion of the country, and the necessity of obtaining 
nspect among the people, while the luxury of the table is 
conformable to their previous haMts, and neoassiiy to pm» 
' their influence araeng their eoantiymen. 
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' The maintenance of a numerous body of servants is an 
expense which the usages of the country unavoidably entail 
upon the E'uropean resident. This is the kind of stat^ in 
which, above all others, the opulent natives delight ; and in 
conformity to it a system has been established, by which 
6ach domestic appropriates to himself a peculiar and very 
Hmited function, beyond which he will on no account pro- 
ceed. There must be a flambeau-bearer, water-carrier« 
water-cooler; palanquin-bearers, pipe-holder, grass-cutter^ 
and others whose duties are as strictly limited. The ob- 
stinacy with which the natives adhere to 6very thing con- 
nected with caste and employment renders it impossible to 
break through these restrictions. A servant of all work is 
quite unattainable. Hence, for a family thirty domestics 
are considered a very moderate establishment. But this 
remark, in its full force, chiefly applies to Calcutta. At 
Madras and Bombay, the subdivision of work is much less 
minute, and (Consequently the number required is less formi- 
dable. This body of menials, however, is maintained at no 
very extravagant cost. Their usual pay is small, amounting 
in the case of palanquin-bearers to not more than four 
rupees monthly, though the upper servants receive from ten 
to twenty, and sometimes even more ; but they supply them- 
selves with food and clothing, and generally live out of the 
house. The expense is therefore not so great as might be 
apprehended, and it consists in a fixed rate of wages, which 
may always be exactly calculated. Most of those employed, 
therefore, especially in the civil service, might, with due 
economy, easily support themselves in comfort, and retire 
with a competent fortune. As the income, too, of every 
individual is known from the situation which he holds, there 
is no tdmptation to impose on the public by false appear- 
ances. But thoughtless youths, with a liberal allowanee 
and an assurance of progressive advancement, accustomed 
perhaps to expensive habits at home, and removed from the 
eye of their relations, are, nevertheless, too apt to indulge 
in a profuse style of living. A debt, which their augmenl- 
ing resources may enable them easily to discharge, appeass 
no very serious evil. They obtain ample loans ffom the 
native baboo, or money-lender, a most accommodaiiBg and 
pirodigate person^ who readily advances funds to almost any 
extent. As soon as, by the aocumelation of principal and 
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interest, he har got the young Englishman completely in 
his power, he brgins to act as a master, insists on providinn 
him with a sircar or saperintendant of the household, through 
whose hands nil his money must pass. This functionary 
defrauds in every possible shape, acts in collusion with the 
different tradesmen employed, and often obliges his master 
to incur dishonour by appointing him to places of imports 
ance and emolument. In abort, the unhappy youth sinks 
deeper and deeper, till, when the time comes that he oucht 
to have returned to Europe, he finds himself overwhelmeiTin 
hopeless embarrassment. 

Asa capital, Calcutta difien in many important respects 
from those of Europe. It has not a sinffle place of public 
amu8ement*-no theatres — no gambling-houses. It has no 
galleries of painting or sculpture, very few institutions for 
useful or scientific purposes — only one literaiy society, the 
Asiatic ; but we must add a fine botanical garden belonging 
to the company.* This description applies equally to Ma- 
dras and Bombay. Private theatricals, however, are com* 
mon all over India, more particularly at the presidencies. 
Masquerades ar^ frequent, and often successful ; music i« 
much cultivated, and considerable encouragement bestowed 
on professors. Some years ago, in Calcutta, a French family 
of musicians having been unfortunate, a concert was got 
up for their benefit; The performers were amateur ladiea 
and gentlemen, and the tickets one hujidred rupees each ; in 
three days the sum received was upwards of 10,000 rupees 
—a splendid but far from solitary instance of benevolence. 
In European cities, the class of society who may be termed 
the managers of social intercourse and amusement are inde- 
pendent persons of no profession. In India there is no 
•uch class, unless, overlooking the difference of sex, we 
turn to our fiur countrywomen, and perhaps it may not be 
improperly said that they are the directors of social pleasure. 

The habit of early rising is so essentisl to health and 
comfort that few persons qi either sex are found to prolong 
their slumbers b«yoiid gun-6re, which is the moment of 
sunrise. To ride or drive at this time is peculiarly giatefuL 
As the gentlemen holding official situations seldom have 
thiir offieea attached to a private dweUing» they w nacai 
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.r9y fibtfent from home daring the greater part of the day. 
In the momin? the amusements of the ladies are Tarious, 
but wholly different from those of a fashionable woman in 
England. The native dealers carry their tempting wares 
to the hoases, and it is no unusual thing to see the apart- 
iHents strewed with the splendid productions of Cashmere 
and other rare commodities of the East. Yet Indian orna- 
ments are seldom worn where they are so common, and an 
article of dress fresh from Europe is more highly prized. It 
is. not meant to be insinuated that the whole morning is 
thus occupied. ' In no part of the world. is female influence 
more deeply felt, or more beneficially exercised, than in India. 
There is nothing in the climate to prevent the cultivation of 
all those accomplishments for which our fair countrywomen 
are so justly famed ; and to the honouY.of the sex, they neg- 
lect none of those elevating pursuits which so strikingly dis- 
tinguish the English gentlewoman. Many visits ara paid 
about two o'clock, the time of tifiriy which is a very sociable 
and substantial meal. After this repast the gentlemen 
return to their official occupations, and the ladies retire to 
theiv apartments to read or rest as inclination dictates. In 
the evening the whole Indian world, British and native, able 
to sport an equi|)age, sally forth to breathe the cool air. In 
Calcutta the race-course is the point of attraction ; at Ma- 
dras the Mount Road ; while . round the whole island of 
Bombay runs a very beautiful drive, one turning of which 
has by the gossips been denominated Scandal Point, — an* 
other. Love Grove. 

Large dinner-parties are common, and, notwithstanding^ 
the heat, go off well. The apartments are spacious, and 
the punkah^ which extends over the whole table, moderates 
the temperature. Each person is attended by his own ser^ 
▼Mit or servants. In a company composed of individuals 
ftom diiSerent parts of India, the variety of costume exhibited 
Id the dress of their respective attendants is very striking. 
The colours displayed in the turban and cumberbund are 
usually those which in Europe would constitute the livery. 
For the reasons already mentioned, a numerous retinue is 
absolutely necessary. The khidmutgar or personal servant 
often becomes much attached, and enters very fully into all 
the habits of his master. 

At JBtll the presidencies the parties at the goyeniment 
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house on •• red letter dajr*" are on a scailr of great 
cence, and the invitation is given by advertisement in the 
newspaper, addressed to all persons in the service of liis 
majesty and the company* On these occasions great atten- 
tion is paid to precedence ; and at one time matters assomed 
so formidable an aspect in this particular, that reference was 
made to George the Fourth, who -decided that hereditaTy 
should be preferred to official rank. The influence which a 
governor or governor-general possesses over society is very 
great, more particularly as a by>law of the company obliges 
all their servants to obtain his sancti<m and permission be- 
fore entering into the state of matrimony. 

The chase, from the variety of fierce and powerful animals 
with vsrhich the Indian jungles abound, and which are 
described by Mr. Wilson under the head of Zoology, is 
rendered a noble and inspiriting occupation, in which the 
younger British ofiicers take particular delight, though its 
fatigues beneath a burning sky often seriously injure their 
health. Hunting the fox, as in England, with hounds, the 
natives take no interest in ; but Englishmen cany all their 
diversions with them, go where they will. In the peninsular 
campaigns, the army had its pack ; so in eveiy part of India 
the chase is pursued with all that ardour and contempt of 
danger so peculiar to our countrymen . Snipe-shooting also 
possesses many attractions ; but being usually practised 
during the burning heat of noon, it can scarcely be indulged 
in without incurring the hazard of deep injury to the om- 
stitution. 

The aspect of English society in India is splendid. • The 
government-house at Calcutta is completely an eastern 
palace. Its two principal apartments are decorated with 
pillars covered with the cement called chunam, which makes 
them resemble Parian marble ; they are considered by Mrs. 
Graham the finest she ever saw. The quarter called 
Chooringee is described by Lord Valentia as a villase of 
palaces, strangely contrasting with the Black Town, a huge 
assemblage of mud and thatched huts, similar to the poorest 
cabins of the Irish peasantry. The aspect of Calcutta, 
notwithstanding the difference of climate, strongly sug- 
gested to Heber what he had seen in Russia ; ** the sixe of 
the houses, their whiteness, and Fullaf ian porticoes, the lofti» 
liess of the rooms, and the scanty fomitiue, the tinhonnded 
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kMij^Ulitj, and ftpparent 1ot« of display, — atl rominded m« 
of Petersburg and Moscow.** In general the English h«T« 
a taate for coantry-seats in the vicinity of the towns. Bar- 
nckffore, in Bonsfal, the coantry-residence of the govemor- 
ffeneral, is described as ^ delightful spot. English Madras 
IS spread orer a great extent of ground, the families having 
whai are termed their garden-houses usually several mile* 
distant from the nntive town and government offices. 

The social character of the English in India resemble* 
that of their countrymen at home, modified by their peculiar 
situation. They are animated by an ex^tremely hosfHtable 
and generous tamper* Their easy circumstances enable 
tfaem to indulge this disposition, which finds scope in the 
jl^at number of British subjects who go out to seek a home 
in that distant land. Any gentleman providad with an intro* 
dvction to a family is invited to take up his abode with them, 
and contimies a welcome guest till he can at full leisure 
make his own arrangem^ta. Iiord Valentia assures us, 
that families left destitute by the death of their head have 
oflen, by the generosity of their acquaintances, been placed 
in a situation of comfort, and even , of affluence, which 
their relation, had he lived, could not have secured to them. 
Since his time, however, funds established at the different 
presidencies provide liberally for widows and children, in a 
manner less painful to their feelings. The peculiar circum- 
stances of Indian society give it a less varied character than 
that of Europe. Most of the residents go out very young, 
and they return before reaching an advanced age ; so that 
old persons of either sex scarcely ever malice part of an In- 
dian company. On the other hand, young ladies, whose 
presence contributes so much to the animation and polish 
of European society, appear only in very small nnmbenu 
These peculiarities^ however, have diminished of lat^ years, 
many families having sprung up who send their children to 
^jngiaxid for education ; on completing which, the young 
men go out with civil or military appointments, and the 
young ladies to reside with their parents. The pride of 
country is said to prevail here still more decidedly than 
among Englishmenv at home. It is true that the British 
can justly boast a great superiority of information, and still 
more of military talent, over all the oriental races ; and this 
santiment) thcnigh sometimee carried too far, hw» the effect 
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of inflpiring honourable feeluigs» and lociiziiig 
temptations to mean or mercenary conduct. 

There is another grade of Indian society who have ex- 
cited a painful and increasing interest; the individualst 
namely, who have sprang from European fathers hy native 
mothers. Mr. Ricketts supposes the number in Bengal to 
be 20,000, of whom 2000 are educated, and about 1000 
employed as clerks and copyists. This class have beea 
much at a loss for an appropriate appellation. The original 
one of Half-caste^ derived from Hindoo ideas, is unjust and 
insulting, while that of Eurasians was affected and obscure. 
Sir John Malcolm uses AngUhlndians ; the Friend of India 
proposed Indo-BrUons ; but East Ifidians, though not veiy 
strictly appropriate, is that which they themselves have pr^ 
ferred. In several memorials lately addressed to the British 
parliament, they paint in strong colours the hardships of 
their situation,-— enjoying the privileges neither o£ £an>» 

S»ans nor Indians ; having the benefit neither of British nor 
indoo law ; and excluded from offices of trust, to which 
even natives are admitted. Although these complaint^ seem 
to be somewhat exaggerated, and though they have the ad- 
vantage over Englisl^men, in being able, in right of their 
mothers, to hold lands, it yet appears that, in respect to 
employments, they labour under considerable hardahip. 
This jealous exclusion is perhaps prompted by the fear lest, 
oonsiderinff themselves only as natives of India, they may 
be disposed to erect an independent power in that country ; 
though so severe a proscription is more likely than any thing 
else to realize that very apprehension. Lord Valentia con- 
sideris the increase of this class as affording ground for 
serious alarm. The writer on the ** Free TraSe and Colo* 
nization of India*' contends, on the contrary, thtU it is ra{Hdly 
diminishing. He observes,- that European ladies are now 
much more numerous in India, and are naturally viewed 
with preference by their own countrymen, — ^whiile East 
Indian girls are ambitious of forming connexions with gen* 
tlemen from Britain, — in which, if possessed of any a^trac* 
tion, they find little difficulty, and the offspring ranks as 
English. At present two iournals in Calcutta are conducted 
by men of that lineage, who naturally advocate the utaMitt 
of their class. 
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'•-CtoMieelBd with the state of British sodety m India ie 
MMthvr suhject which has justly excited the deepest interest 
at lM>iiie. We have already surreyed the vast fabric which 
■upentition has reared in that country, and within which 
tlie mind and social system of this great people are, as it 
were, imprisoned. Hence they are not only shut out froQi 
the lighi of truth, but debarred from many of the best means 
of developing their intellectual and moral powers. If this 
gloom could be illumined by the benignant light of Chris- 
tiamty, the most signal boon would undoubtedly be con* 
ierred on that extensive portion of the eastern world ; yet 
Ihe strongest prejudices were long felt in the hij^est quarter 
against any effort for promoting thu object. The laudable 
retolotion against compulsory interference with the native 
religion was combined with a fear that any attempts at per- 
■oaniony made by English teachers, would be looked upon 
as indicative of a disposition to employ more violent methods 
herenfter, and that an alarm thus excited among the influ* 
•ntial classes would render the people hostile to British do* 
ninion. The company, therefore, during a long period, 
did not support any ecclesiastical establishment, and even 
discouraged the residence of clergymen of any denomination, 
^ with any object. Experience has now proved these 
apprehensions to be unfounded. The natives, after wit- 
nessing the settlement of a body of established ministers, 
and HSb most active missionary exertions, have remained 
satisfied with the ample toleration secured by the govern* 
ment. They have even formed a better opinion of their 
conquerors, since they have discovered that they are not, as 
was supposed, destitute of all religion, but have, like them- 
selves, a form of worship, and even shastras, or sacred 
books, in which it is contained. 

The intelligence and zeal displayed by the missionaries 
in the East are such <to reflect honour upon human nature. 
The first place must undoubtedly be yielded to those of 
die Baptist persuasion, whose learned labours in the pros- 
eetition of their pious undertaking have excited the general 
admiration of Europe. Their important mission arose 
§rom ^«tf small beginnings. In October, 1792, a few Bap- 
Ust minkUsn met at Kettering in Northamptonshire, and 
resolved to form a society for the propagation of the gospel * 
<;bscnbmg a sum which, in the first instance, fell short of 
Vol. n.—D d 
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fbtuteett povtads. When the dbjeet, kowtfrtf', 
known, it met with exteneive approbation, and centrtbatiiMMi 
were received on a ecale so liberal as to enaMe the eoctel^ 
to engage two gentlemen as mteeionnries. The chonoe, -fay 
peculiarly good fortune, fell upon Messrs. ThomKS and 
Carey. ^ The former had made several voyages to Ben^ml 
as a surgeon, in the bourse of which be became known to 
Mr. Charles Grant, who afterward acquired great influetiee 
in Indian affairs, and who, duly appreciating his eharacUw^ 
exhorted him to devote himself to the task of conTertio^ 
the Hindoos. After considerabie hesitation he resolved U> 
follow this course, and entered with the utmost alacrity 
into the views of the society. His colleague, Mr. Garej 
of Leicester, had long felt a deep zeal for the conveTsJoa 
of the lieathen, which he manifested both in his converaatioa 
and discourses : he was actuated also by an ardent denre 
of geographical 'knowledge, and possessed a great laciKtj 
in acquiring languages ; so that he was pointed oat as un* 
osuaUy weU qualihed for this arduous destination. He and 
Mr. Thomas, on being introduced for the fkst time aa eok^ 
leagues in this philanthropic design, could not refrain from 
shedding tears. 

The missionaries arrived in Bengal about the end of 17981 
They were at first considerably discouraged by the difBeol- 
ties which beset their path, particularly in respect to peca- 
niary resources. In 1794, however, they were engaged t» 
superintend -two indigo manufactories, farmed by a Mr. 
Udny near Maulda, which at once afforded funds, a point 
of contact with the natives, and the means of giving em* 
ployment to the converts. They labonred eeveral years wilk 
much zeal but slender success, when, in 1799, Mesan. 
Marshman, Ward, Brunsdon, and Grant, entered the Hoog^ 
ley in an Americ^in vessel. Finding some obstaelei to 
landing at Calcutta, they took up their residence at Serafl»> 
pore, where their two predecessors were induced to jom 
them ; and the mission assumed that form under which it 
has since proved so effective. They entered into an agres* 
ment to throw all their funds, public and private, into agei^ 
eral stock,- to keep a simple table in common, and aft«r^ti 
moderate allowance for other domestic purposes, to devote 
the surplus to the great objects of their undertaking. Mr. 
Carey, who had now aeqlnxed an eximtm knowledge $i 
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4h0 lindiBii langoagea, was chiefly instrumental in making 
'the translations ; while Mr. Ward, who had been bred a 
printer, superintended the founts of types, which were cut 
by ^ native iamily. The first^fruit of their labours was the 
nublication, in February, 1801, of the New Testament iu 
oei^alee. The high acquirements of Mr. Carey being now 
fuUy recognised, he was appointed by Marquis Wellesley 
professor of that language and Sanscrit in the college 
ef Fort William, with a ssdaiy of 1500/. a year, which, not- 
withstanding the occupation of his time, afforded valuable 
means of extending his usefulness. 

The associates now prosecuted their task of translation 
with the utmost activity. In 1806 they issued proposals 
for publishing the Sacred Scriptures in fifteen Of the prin- 
.eipal oriental languages ; and they have since been inde- 
futigably employed in redeeming this great pledge. To say 
nothing of their grammars, dictionaries, and oi^her literary 
works« it appears by the most recent accounts that the en- 
tire Bible nas been printed, and copies circulated, in the 
Sanscrit, Bengalee* Hindee, Mahratta, and Orissa. The 
New Testament, ^by itself, has been printed, and copies ci> 
eulated, in the following twenty-four dialects spoken in In- 
dia, viz. — Nepalee, Palpa, Kemaoon, Serinagur, Jumboo, 
Cashmere, Magadha, Kanouge, Brij-Bhaka, Pushtoo, Seik, 
Batneir, Bikaneer, Moultanee, Marwar, Guzeratee, Ougei- 
nee, Harotee, Bhugulkhund, Telinga, Camata, Kunkun, 
Cossyab, and Munipoora. Besides these, versions of the 
Old Testament in Pushtoo, Cashmere, and Orissa are now 
in the press. The population to whom these Indian lanr 
gvages are vernacular amounts to more than one hundred 
millions. 

Besides Serampore, there are now native churches, or sta- 
tions, with preachers and schools, at Dum-dum, Barrepore^ 
Jessore, Burisahl, Dacca, Chittagong, Binagepore, antj Sad- 
^mabl, in Bengal ; at Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 
Delhi, in Hindostan Proper. 

The London Missionary Society, founded on a great scale 
in 1795, directed their attention first to' the islands of the 
Sooth Sea, and afterward to Southern Africa. In 1804, 
however, they despatched three missionaries to India, two 
of whom went to Yizagapatan in the Northern Circars, the 
flthi^r to the southern district of Timievelly. They bavt 
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since extended their operation&toTariousotlier pwU of the 
empire. In 1816 they founded an establishment at Cali- 
cutta, where for some years they met with very tittle bqc- 
eess ; but having in 1823 formed a settlement at Kidderpore 
in the vicinity of the capital, they saw themselves in the 
centre of a circle of villages, which showed a much greater 
disposition to embrace the gospel than had appeared in any 
other district In 1826 an idol was removed from a Hindoo 
temple, and the building converted into a place of Christian 
worship. The society have even succeeded in forming a 
small native church in Calcutta. 

■ The Church Missionary Society, instituted in 1800, di- 
rected their first exertions to the civilization of Africa, and 
particularly to the settlement at Sierra Leone. It was not 
till about 1812 that they began to employ agents in Cal- 
cutta and Madras. These establishments have since been 
very greatly enlarged, so as to render this one of the chief 
theatres of their pious exertions. They have particularly 
sought to promote their object by the erection of schools, in 
which a communication of the superior knowledge possessed 
by Europeans accompanies, or prepares for initiation into 
sound religious views. This society have now stations^ 
with catechists and native assistants, at Calcutta, Dum^dum, 
Culna, and Burdwan (large towns in the west of Bengal), 
Buxar, Benares, Allahabad, Gooracpore, Cawnpoxe, Ba* 
reilly, Agra, Meerut, Canoul. In Western India they have 
one at Bai^dora, seven miles from Bombay ; in the south, 
at Tellicherry, Cochin, Cottayam, and Allepie (about thirty 
miles south-east of Cochin), Palamcetta, Mayaveram (160 
miles south-south-west 6f Madras), Madras, and Pulicate^ 
The Scottish Missionary Society have some stations at 
Bombay. A fund has also been recently established under 
the superintendence of the Church of Scotland, for the prth 
motion of this important object. The managers have sent 
out several missionaries to Calcutta, and founded schooli 
there.t 

"* AMBRICA.N Missions.— -As the authors of this history have nsg 
deemed it necessary to advert to the existence of missions BuUntaindl 
In British India by American Christians, it is considered but just that ia 
an Ameriean edition the successlVil exertions of the AmciteaD Baud s# 
Foreign Missions and (be Bap ist Board of Foreign Missions alwaid hi 
woperly fiotieed. The first missionaries were seat flrom this cooiMiy is 
India io 181S. The opeiaUons of the (hrmer hoard are esntoed loOqnM 
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retfalt pYoduccd by the miMions under these dif&rent 
societies in the various parts of India, is extremely similar. 
The nMives. have everywhere become secure from the ap 
prehefision of any violent attempt to overturn their religious 
belief and .observances. This confidence, instead of being 
sbaken, seems cinifirmed by the presence and activity of the 
miesionaries, when they see government at the same time 
fnaintaining the strictest neutrality. They have even over* 
come all fear arising from the intercourse of foreigners with 
themselves or their families. , They are fond of meeting 
and entering into argument with them: they send their 
ehiidten to their schools, and even allow them to be cate- 
chised and instructed in the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
with all this, the examples of conversion are so extremely 
few, that in a national sense they may be considered as no- 
thing. Omitting all consideration of the manner in which 
the Hindoo religion is interwoven with the habits of life, 
with the splendour of its festivals, and the zeal of its vl>tar 
ries, the single institution of caste opposes a most formida- 
Ue obstacle, though one which is sensibly diminishing, 
^oogfa the continued communication with the English, 
and particularly the missionaries. The circumstance, too, 
that eveiy particular of the creed and worship is contained 

and Bombay, and by their latest periodical accountR it appears tliat their 
njissloiis have been soeciessfuliy prosecuted. I'bey have thirteen sta- 
lions; tweuty-five American missionaries; at least six cliurches; and 
Oiore than ninety schools, numbering tliree thousand five liundred and 
sixty scholars. In additioiu they have seveivl presses, and liave dis^ 
triButed large quantities of Bibles, tracts, and other books, with the ex- 
press sanction of the civil government. 

American Baptist missions in India are confined chiefly to that part 
of Furmah which has been annexed to British India within the last five 
years. Dr. Jodson erttered the country )tt 1813, and has remained tliere 
«ver smce. Previotis to the subjugation of a part of tlie country by the 
British arms, the mission was repeatedly almost annihilated by ih« des- 
potism of the government. Since, however, they have enjoyed protection, 
ttie mis^n haa prOHpered in a high degree. The translation of the 
BiUe into the aative language is nearly compie^te. Inhere are now four 
pranes employed in printing the Scriptures, tracts, and other elementary 
works. They have rtiaWlshed six churches, and have eighteen Amer- 
ican missionaries ou the spot and on the way there, and more soon to 
fliUL There are schools at Toway, Mulmein, and Rangoon. About 400 
natives have been baptized on a proibssion of their (hiih since the mis- 
sion was established. The Rritish government have realized important 
ttd fntn the miasiooariss, who bavs repaatsdly astsd as iutaipretsn l» 
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in voluminotis writings, all believed to be of Diyine om(ii|y 
tenders it almost impossible to make any impression. Etow* 
ever unable they may be to defend any of their dogmas, Uie 
simple remark at the close of the conference, that *< It is in 
the Sh^istfas, or the Yedas," banishes every impression of 
doubt. These facts continue to inspire the Hindoos wil3i 
a great confidence on the subject of conversion. They 
imagine that they can with perfect safety amuse themselves 
with disputation, and send their children to the schools with 
a view to their improvement or worldly advantage. Nor 
do they scruple to Appear in the character of what is called 
inquirers, and amuse their instructers with deceptive hopes 
of their embracing Christianity. We incline, however, to 
think with Mr. Dt^err, that this confidence may be in a great 
measure unfounded. Moral revolutions among every peo* 
pie, even after long and apparently ineffectual exertions to 
produce it, in general break forth suddenly at last. The 
Crusades, the Reformation, the French Revolution, the 
greatest changes of modem times, are all illustrations of 
this remark. That there is such a silent preparation in the 
Indian mind appears^ evident from the prevalence, among a 
numerous and influential class, of English habits and ideas, 
and the growing disposition to form themselves upon a Eu- 
ropean model. 

Although the British government wisely and rigidly ab- 
stain from all interference with the religious tenets or ob- 
servances of their Indian subjects, a different course has 
been pursued wherever these involve a violation of the first 
principles of moral obligation. Such, in many instancesv 
is the case with the dark code of superstition which holds 
sway among them ; its unhappy votaries being taught, that 
to destroy their own life, or the life of those dearest to them, is 
the path to Divine favour and immortal felicity. Nearly thirty 
years ago, the Marquis Wellesley issued an ordinancie pnv 
hibiting the sacrifice by parents of their infant offspring to 
the Ganges ; and, contrary to what was by many expected 
and predicted, this step was not only acquiesced in, bal 
warmly applauded by a number of the natives. The nttUc^ 
or the burning of widows on the funeral-pile of their bu^ 
bands, was a practice held so sacred, and so deeply rooted 
in all the feelings of the Hindoos, that it was long con- 
sidered hazardous to touch it. Yet the comptajtin con 
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]^Iiaiice with the strongly expressed 6|>inion of many piou*^ 
tmd enlightened persons at home, at length authorized Lord 
William Bentinck to issue an order for its discontinuance. 
The appearance of this document produced a very strong 
sensation in India, and strikingly displayed the different 
views of the two classes into which its population is now 
divided. An address was presented from a body of Hin- 
doos, respectable by their numbers, and still more by their 
wealth and intelligence, highly applauding the measurOf 
and declaring that the practice thereby prohibited formed 
no essential part of their system. But a number of indi- 
viduals at Calcutta, earnestly devoted to the ancient system, 
have fbrmed themselves into a society, called the Dharma 
Subha, for the purpose of procuring the restoration of this 
sacred rite, which they say has been continued for inillions 
of years under the successive eras of th^ satya, treta, dwa- 
par^ and cali yugs. They have organized themselves on 
the model of the reliffious societies in England, with a pres* 
ident, secretary, subscription-papers, and correspond ^ig 
branches ; and, having called upon every holy Hindoo to 
contribute his mite to tlie pious work, have raised consider- 
able sums to promote the objects of the institution, while 
they have renounced all social intercourse with those of 
their countrymen who follow an opposite course. The 
other party, however, who are called the Braroa Subha, 
considering the Shastras in their favour, treat these violent 
proceedings with indiflerence, and continue steadily to sup* 
port the humane views of the British government. 

Another arrangement with regard to the- native religion 
has been reasonably called in question. With whatever 
pain the worship paid in the idol temples may be viewed, 
government, on the principles of toleration, are bound to 
leave it unmolested. But they go further ; they levy a tax 
from each pilgrim, and receive the offerings presented on 
the altar. Out of these they keep the temple in repaiiv 
and also pay salaries to the requisite number of officiating 
priests and Bramins : the balance, it appears, goes into theif 
own exchequer. Mr. Poynder, in a speech at the India 
House, charged the company with having in seventeen yeam 
drawn a milhon sterling from the four principal temples of 
Jugjremaut, Allahabad, Gaya, and TripeUy. Dr. Sbort» 
cii Oe othw hand, maintatna that the lakiBg of this tax if 
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« ttieasQTe which will ullimBtely prove hostile to idolat^t 
Wlule Mr. Poytoder rejoins, that were it not for the sanctioix 
thtie afforded by the company, and the excellent order in 
which the temples are kept, there woald be a rapid decline 
•f the whole system. Considerable doubt hangs on thi» 
^oeetion ; bat we cannot hesitate to express our opinion, 
that the directors ought to kee^ themselves pure fronx 
•very transaction of' tins nacCure, and to throw the idol temr 
liles altogether into the hands of their blinded votaries. 



CHAPTER X 

Jbiiitstry and Commerce of India* 

YnrUmi Ideas of Indian WaaUh-^TTi a great decree felladoos— State 
•f Agriculture— -Poverty of the Cultivator— Rice— Cotton— Oplum^ 
8Hk—43ugar—TotMieco— Indigo— Pepper— Manuflictnres of Cotton—' 
Silk— Working in Gold, &c.— Decline of Manufactures— Comnnerce — 
Comaioditie»— Mode of conducting the Trade— The Company— Eflbcts 
«f Fres Trade — ^Tables of Exports and Imports. 

CxTKAVi04NT ideas respecting the wealth of India and 
its people long prevailed in the Western World. The pomp 
winch sarronnded its, sovereigns, the precious commodities 
llimished by its commerce, gave the idea of a country in 
which the most profuse abundance reigned. A more ex- 
tensive acquaintance has proved this impression to be ex- 
tremely fallacious; the opulence being Confined to the 
princes and high officers, or to a few merchants and mo- 
neyed men In the gxeat -cities. The labouring class, by 
whom the splendid wares are produced, are sunk in the 
deepest poverty. An intelligent writer, in the Friend oi 
India, believes that the rent generally paid by the lyot in 
the rich province of Bengal does toot amount to 40 rupees 
ttinnsHy. Sir Thomas Munro states the same sum as the 
atverage payment of that district in the Camatic which he 
ttintttely su^eyed, and is of opinion that there was not a 
tingle cnritivator wortk flOO^. As the rent in India exceeds 
« Iniid of the gross produce, a fiffm can yield only m vex^ 
mmik)ao»a»i wfalGh>hm««tr,ciii^>k»tb«t«nMitst«kM9 
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Wet their heads a boase that can be btiilt in three days, of 
mud, straw, and leaves, to eat daily a few handfuls of rice, 
and to wrap themselves in a coarse cotton robe. Their 
situation may be considered as ranking below that of the 
Irish peasantry. The implements of agriculture also are 
of the most imperfect form. The name of plough can 
8caT6eIy be applied to the instrument which is used for stir- 
ring the soil. It has neither coulter inor mould-board ; the 
handle communicates little power of directing it ; and the 
share does not penetrate the ground beyond three inches. 
The business of the harrow is performed by an instrument 
like a ladder, on which the husbandman stands, while rough 
bashes attached to it assist in covering the. seed. The ro- 
tation of crops is a principle unknown in , India ; every 
thing possible is drawn from the ground till it is completely- 
exhausted, when it muist be recruited, not by a regular fal- 
low, but by being left for some time unoccupied. Manure 
is scarcely at all employed ; indeed that of the cow being 
aecounted holy, and largely applied to sacred purposes, is 
lar too valuable to be spread upon land. There are, how- 
ever, as is observed by Professor Jameson, some soils in 
India so very fertile that they continue to bear crops with- 
out intermission. The wealth of the farmer coneists al- 
most wholly in his bullocks ; and according to the number 
he can rear or purchase is the extent of ground which he 
cultivates. - The only means of fertility on which art or 
toil is employed to any great extent is irrigation, which, in- 
deed, in a tropical climate, is of all others the most essen- 
tial. In addition to the supply furnished by the great rivers, 
princes and wealthy individuals, influenced by public spirit, 
ibrm tanks, ponds, or reservoirs, for the general advantage; 
and wooden troughs or buckets are employed in raising the 
water into channels, by which it is conveyed over the adjoin*- 
ing fields. The periodical rains constitute the chief source 
of production in India, and their partial or total failure oc- 
casions the most desolating famines. During the dreadful 
one which afflicted Bengal in 1770, several millions of the 
natives are supposed to have perished. 

The situation of the Hindoo ryot is still further depressed 
by the load of debt with which he is usually burdened. 
£ven his slender means are found to tempt the avidity of 
die mnhajons or money-lenders, who enrich themselves b^ 
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loans. N&y, it is said, in eight cases out of ten, at tbeb^ 
ginning of the season, both the seed and his own si^bBisi- 
voce are advanced to him till the period of harvest ; conaft- 
quently, when the crop is reaped, it does not belong to the 
cultivator, but is seized by these usurers, whose ezactioQ«» 
with those of the zemindar, would soon crush him aliogft- 
tber» were it not necessary for their own interest to stop 
ibort of his entire ruin. 

It has been already observed, that the penury of the agc^ 
cultural classes is less conspicuous in Guzerat, which b^th 
Ml*. Forbes and Mr. Clphlnstone describe as the most. i9qUp 
lUhing province of India. It seems to owe this advantage 
lo its great ferl^iiity, joined to its retired and insular sitiiai- 
tioa, which preserved it both from a thorough subjection to 
Mogul despotism^ and from the ravages of the Mahratta 
invadeirs. 

Rice is in India the staff of life, being used to a greater 
•xtent than any grain . in Europe. It is, in fact, the foo^ 
of the highest and the lowest,— the principal harvest of 
•veiy climate. Its production, generally speaking, is onljr 
Ikmted by the means of irrigation, which is essential to ito 
growth* The ground is prepared in March and April ; tho 
oeed is sown in May and reaped in August. If cireum- 
•lanceeare favourable there are other harvests, one between 
July aud November, another between Januaiy and April, 
These alao sometiiipies consist of rice ; but more commofily 
of other grain, pulse, or cotton. In Guzerat some specieo 
of hi^eus are raised to a considerable extent. 

Cotton, as constituting the material of the princqta) 
manufacture in India, ranks next in importance to its stapio 
grain. Yet its quality, by no means corresponding to ito 
great importance, is decidedly inferior to .that of North 
America and Brazil. It is described as a different specieo 
firom the produce of the United States ; being an anoaaf 

flant, while the other endures for ten or twelve years. ,Tho 
Snglish dealers undervalue it as short-stapled and flirty ; 
for which reason they use it only in " very low cloth," or to 
mix in small portions with that of a better description. It 
usually brines about two-thirds of the price of ordinaiyn 
and one-third of the best American cotton. An ardent do* 
■lire to improve this valuable shrub seems now to be genets 
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i#f wffoitniiied, and neither the climaibe n»r mM [H ' m wm 
«tty obttodee to its being carried to the higheet peifftMitkmi 
Opium, the use of which, both as a luxurjr end a medi^ 
ckie, has become Very extensive, is produced almost eidlo*'. 
nv«ly in the central provinces of India, and forme tm^ Hi 
(be most important aiticles of its commerce. It is <93iYA» 
vtit«d largely in tbe provinces of Bahar and Benares, whevfli 
govemtnent monopolizes the trade in it ; purchasing tlM 
crop before it iis raised from tbe necessitoas ryots at tfai 
price of one rupee and a half per pound, to be resold tft ft 
great advance. The^ opium of Malwa, however, is of « 
sQperior quality, and the company had made great ex^sr^ 
tions to procure the whpie of it by treaty with the native 
powers, and to prevent any part from reaching the weiM* 
em ports by the way of Rajpootana. By much the largeiA 
piroportion now comes from this province. Between 1691 
and 1837, the opium exported to China from Patna and Be* 
nsres had fallen fVom 39l0 to 27S3 chests ; while that ftom 
Malwa had risen from 1718 to 5630 chests. In 1830 the 
eompany renounced the practice of purchasing opium ill 
Malwa, and agreed, on a certain consideration, to gnonC 

gtsses to individuals, who might procure and convey it t» 
ombay. 

Silk is another yaluable article in the Indian trade. Il 
itf produced largely in Bengal, — ^to a much smaller extent 
in the upper provmces, — and scarcely at all in the Decean. 
This rich material, originally confined to the East, hatt 
been introduced into Europe, and so much improved thftt 
the Italian silk is now decidedly superior to the Chinese $ 
while that of India, which is comparatrvefy weak and wantH 
staple, is less valued than either. Respecting the posinb^ 
ity of tmprovihg it,' opinions greatly differ. Mr. Ramsay 
attributes its defects to tbe heat of the climate, and there* 
ibre conceives that they cannot be obviated. Worms have 
been imported from Italy, but have gradually degenerated. 
Mr. Stephen Wilson, on the contrary, is of opmion that 
the inferiority is principally owing to less skilful manage- 
ment, »nd that the process, beipg carried on under cover, 
cannot be materially affected by the state of the atmosphere. 
Much is owing, he thinks, to the great superiority of tbe Ital- 
ian cocoons. There are four harvests of silk, of which the 
f«ro priaciptil are iki Novembex; and Juiuary. The eai^o^ 
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I^Miit M.mueb rabdindad ; one pegien iear» thgBMiWiwiiai, 

another breeds the worms, a third winds off the silk. Like 
opium, it is produced upon advances made by the CfMnpany, 
who in that case require all the article to be deliTered lo 
them, which it is alleged, however, is not always fattbiolly 
done. In other respects there is no monojpoly ; bat Mr. 
Ramsiay states that private individuals have found the tnMie 
disadvantageous, and that the company even cany it on. 
with loss. 

Sugar is eztensivdy raised and consumed, bein^ tha 
chief ingredient of the sweetmeats, which form a moet 
valued luxury. The cane, however, is consideiaUy inA- 
nor in strength to that of the West Indies. The species 
produced in Gjizerat, a province so fertile, is, aceoidung to 
Mr. Forbes, only converted into a coarse kind of m ola li t i es . 
In addi^on to this, the duty levied in Britain is higher than 
on that produced in the West,— :a restriction claimed as doe 
to the depressed state of the sugar islands, but which pra- 
i[ents the cultivation in India from being extended beyond 
the bounds of internal consumption. It is maintained* 
however, by many intelligent perscms, that if Euiopean 
siLill, capita], and machinery were applied to the prodnctaon 
of this article, and if it were admitted on terms of equality, 
India could easily supply the whole British empire. 

Tobacco was not originjally raised in India. As soon, 
however, as the Europeans, who had found it in America, 
introduced it into the East, the singular fiiscination whidi 
this leaf possesses rendered it an object of research amooff 
the inhabitants. It came into general use ; and, being weB 
fitted to the soil, was cultivated in every quarter to the ioU 
extent of the demand in the native provinces^ thoui^ with* 
out having ever become an article of exportation to Euiope» 

But the product which, in a commercial view, has nov 
taken the lead of every other, is one that has been raised 
to its present height entirely by European skill and caj^ 
ital. This is indigOt which, from its value as a die, eom- 
mands a sure sale in all the nations of Europe. Althou^ 
as the name implies, it was originally an Indian conmodil^, 
the supply, for several centuries after the disoovefy of 
America, was drawn aknost wholly from that continent 
Withiq^ the last thirty years a number of enterprising indih 
^^IWiis have extended its culture in Beogal, iad npwaidp 



•long the allnvial tracts bordering on the Ganges. It is- 
<»rried on tkroagh the medium of the ryots, who are in* 
daoed to engage in it by the assurance of a market, and in 
aUnost every instance by advances on the crops. Some in- 
dividuals have 6000 or 7000 cultivators constantly engaged 
in supplying them with this vegetable. The crop is pre- 
carious ; but the average produce of Bengal is estimated at 
9,000,000 pounds, while upwards of 400,000 pounds are 
derived from Madras. ^ The planters laboured at first under 
great inconvenience from the operation of a law which 
prohibits all but natives from holding land even under a 
jEflmtndary tenure ; being thus obliged to occupy it under 
the name of Hindoos, upon whom they became in a great 
degree dependent. Of late, however, they haye been al- 
lowed, for this and other purposes, to possess farms on very 
long leases. At first they took from the cultivators the 
juice of the plant, called fxeula ; but the Hindoos were 
fimind to conduct eyen the process of extraction in so slo- 
venly a manner, that the substance could never be tho- 
xoughlyi purified so as to form the best indigo. It has 
become customary, therefore, to receive the plants, and have 
the whfrie process performed by Europeans. ' Mr. Ramsay 
xepresents the condition of the ryots in some districts as 
much deteriorated by being employed in this manner ; but 
it is not easy to perceive how such an efiect can be the result 
of so prosperous a branch of production; Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Crawford assert that the Bengal husbandmen engaged 
in it are in decidedly bettisr circumstances than their 
brethren, and the latter gentleman states that the lands 
have doubled or trebled in value. 

Pepper is likewise an important object of Indian agri- 
culture. This spice, for which there is such a general 
demand, is raised amid the wooded hills of Malabar and 
Canara. Munro describes the pepper-gardens as formed 
in the deepest glens, shaded by mountains and dense forests, 
and as appearing only like specks in the wilderness by 
which they are surrounded. The pepper of Malabar is 
considered superior to that of Sumatra, as well as of all 
the other islands. It is exported in the two states of black 
and white, a distinction which arises from the different 
modes in which they are prepared. 

India has been celebrated not only for the rich products 

Vol. II.— Ee 
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of b«r hhI, — ber miuinfBclnies also have enjoyed I higb 

TqialAtiou froDi-the urlieat Butiiiuity. Thu brand) of 
natioDBl indiuti;, aa Jjnd LBudanlBie has ingcnioualj 
shown, is mnteriall; influeaced by the wsnls of the aaveru 
claiM* into which lociety ia divided. India coolaiui « 
great number of inhabitantB that are eitreoiely poor, and k 
iew nho are immenaely rich. To meet the demallda thu> 
created, aha produces on the one hand a great maw ef 
coarae fabrics, and on the other a amall quantity that i» 
eiquiaitely hoe. To eihiUit tbeinielTea in splendid robe* 
ia B favourile object of oriental luiuiy : accordingly, ths 
laboujB of the loom had reached a peitection to which 
thoae of no other country except Britain, and that very 
recently, made e»en on approach. The delicate and Bex-- 
ibie fonn of the Hindoo, the i^iancy of his iingera, and lb* 
eiquiaite aense with which Ibey are endowed, even hi* 
quiet indefatigable perseyerance, all render him peculiarly, 
fitted for this deacription of employment. The mualina DtL 
Dacca in fineneai, the cahcoes and other fHece-gooda of 
Coromandel in biilliajit and durable eolouia, have neier 
b«en surpassed. Yet tbey are prodoced without capital, 
mBchiaery, diTJaion of labour, or any of those meuiiwlueb 
lite lucb bcihties to the manufacturing inlereat of Europe. 
The weaTer is merely a detached imUvidaal, -WMlins * 
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%r6b when ordered by a castomer, and with a loom of 
the rudest construction,— -consisting sometimes of a few 
branches or bars of wood roughly put together. There is 
even no expedient for rolling up the warp ; the loom must 
therefore be kept stretched to its full length, and becomes 
so inconveniently large that it cannot be contained within 
the hut of the manufacturer, who is therefore compelled to 
I^y his trade in the open air, where it is interrupted by 
every vicissitude of the weather. That in an art which 
■nch pains have been taken to carry to the highest perfec- 
tion no attempt should have been made to improve the 
machinery, and to remedy the most obvious inconveniences, 
is a striking example of that blind adherence to ancient 
tillage whicn forms so prominent a feature in the Hindoo 
character. 

The silk manufacture is also of great antiquity in India, 
and carried to considerable perfectioii, though not nearly 
equal to that of cotton. Bandanas, and other handker- 
chiefs, crapes, and taffetas, are the forms in which it is 
chiefly produced. The shawls of Cashmere, made from 
the wool of a species of goat, constitute an exquisite fabne, 
which bears a high price in every quarter of the world ; but 
it belongs only half to India, being worked on its northern 
border, and consisting of a material entirely furnished by 
Tartary and Thibet. 

The use of gold, silver, zAd precious stones forms 
another object of Indian ostentation. To her princes and 
great men no present is so acceptable ; and hence no ex- 
pense is spared in obtaining them. Besides being the 
instruments of his pomp, they serve as a convenient means 
for hoarding up wealth ; his jewels are an important part 
of every prince's treasure, and are regarded as public 
property. There arises thus a demand for ingenious work- 
men in gold and silver, as well as for such ka excel iu the 
cutting, polishing, and setting of precious stones ; and all 
these operations are performed with superior skill. Yet 
here, too, the instruments are extremely rude and defective. 
The ground is the workman's bench ; his hands and feet 
the vice, and his tools only some misshapen pieces of iron. 
He carries on his trade in an ambulatory manner, waiting 
till he is sent for by a customer ; when, packing up his little 
set of implements, he hastily obeys the summons. 
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The demand for the finer manufactures of Hindostan hai 
within the last fifty years greatly diminished. All branches 
of industry have been deeply affected by the fall of so many 
greBt sovereigns and splendid courts, where alone remu- 
nerating prices could be obtained. The astonishing suc- 
cess with which they have been imitated by several nation^ 
of Europe, and particularly by Britain, has also very much 
reduced the quantity brought into this part of the world* 
and made them be regarded as little more than objects of 
curiosity. Nor is this all. The fabrics of Manchester, of 
Glasgow, and of Paisley, by the superior cheapness which 
they combine with their excellence, have superseded on 
their native soil the finest which India can produce. The 
only, cloths that now meet a sure sale are those coarse cot- 
ton robes woven in almost every village for the use of the 
great body of the people. > > 

The commerce of India, prior at least to the opening 
of that with Mexico and Peru^ was considered th6 most co- 
pious source of wealth of any in the world. This impres- 
sion, lor reasons already hinted, was in some degree illa- 
8<^ f y^t India always produced commodities of great 
value and beauty ; and though the demand has somewhat 
diminished, in consequence of the improved state of man- 
ufactures in this country, an annual value amounting to 
more than five, millions sterling, conveyed nearly 15,000 
miles, marks it still as one of the most important objects 
of British enterprise. Cotton piece-goods, muslins, calicoes, 
though in a smaller degree than formerly, are still exten- 
sively exported. Silk manufactures and Cashmere shawls 
are only introduced in limited quantities. Opium, pepper, 
and indigo are articles in general use over the world, which 
are chiefly drawn from India, thrown silk and cotton- 
wool, though of secondary quality, make their way, by dint 
of cheapness, in the British market. Sugar, saltpetre, bo- 
rax from Thibet, and various minor articles, form an addi- 
tion to the cargoes of our Indian ships. The European re- 
turns have always been an object of considerable difficulty. 
The orientals, generally speaking, have shown very litue 
taste for the prc^uctions of the West, and were wont to re- 
quire that by far the greater part of their commodities should 
be paid for in gold and silver. This was a circumstance 
deeply afflicting to the commercial speculators of the old 
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sehool, wfio measqred the wealth of every coui^tiy solely 
by the abundance of the precious metals which it possessed, 
and looked upon the relinquishment of these as the most 
ruinous of all transactions. This was a chimerical distress, 
the grounds of which are now almost entirely removed. 
The company,' by means of their territorial revenues, and 
of the remittances from their servants to England, are en« 
abled to supply the pecuniary part of their investments with 
very little export of bullion ; while the private merchants 
have obtained nearly the same result, by the great quantity 
of European manufactures which they have succeeded in 
introducing. Formerly wooUeps were the only British 
fabric that could find a market, and the company even 
boasted that they sent out these solely on a patriotic prin- 
ciple, and with loss to themselves. At present numerous 
articles are sold^ not excepting cotton, the staple commodity 
of India herself, which in 1829 was exported to the extent 
of above a million and a half sterling. 

The following is a statement presented to parliament, 
chowing the proportion of merchandise and bullion in 
rupees, imported to and exported from India by the com- 
pany and private traders, for the years 1827^-8 and 1828^ : 



IHP( 

By thi East 
MerduBdiflB. 
1827-8.. 3,48,312 
1828-0.. 1,51,916 


OBTS TO 

\ India Co. 
TroMim. 

2,46,414 


IMDIl. 

By Indt 
MerehfeodlM. 
2,94,19,745 
3,31,97,100 


vidtuiU. 

81,660 
26,843 



5,00,228 I 2,46,414 | 6,26,16,845 | 1,08,503 

EXPORTS FROH INDIA. 

1827-8. .1,75,37,150 I 34,58,720 I 2.08,80,234 f 49,48.050 
1898^>. . 1.41,26,165 ) | 2,20,94,580 | 33,65,238 

3,16,63,315 I 34,58,720 | 4.29,74,804 | 83,13,288 

The mode in which the commerce of India is carried on 
Is a subject of deep importance, and has givMi rise to very 
warm discussions. We have seen this trade from its first 
establishment uniformly conducted by exclusive companies, 
the only interruptions being caused by the occasional oppo- 
sition of rival bodies. The mercantile public, notwith- 
standing loud and repeated remonstrances, were never 
«imitt^ to any share, till on the renewal of the charter in 
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1793, it was stipulated that the company should set apart 
3000 tons of shipping for the accommodation of private 
traders ; but this boon was found to be quite nugatory. 
In 1813, therefbre, when another renewal of the charter 
Was required, the principles of free trade, which had been 
gaining ground, and the immense British capital for which 
employment was required, produced an impulse too strong 
to be resisted. The company were indeed allowed to re- 
tain the monopoly of China trade, which alone. yields them 
any profit, but were obliged to consent that the traffic with 
India should be thrown open under certain restrictions. 
These limitations were, that it should be conducted only 
under license from the directorcf, in vessels of not less than 
350 tons burden, and the homeward cargo brought only 
into certain towns where sufficient warehouses and docks 
had been provided. The ships of private merchants were 
also rostricted to the leading ports of India, — Ca]catta» 
Madras, Bombay, — though the company might giant 
licenses for any intermediate one, and were expected not 
to refuse without some special reason ; while their decision 
could be reversed by the board of control. The limitation 
as to tonnage was taken off in 1823, and a license was na 
longer required for the principal settlements ; but the other 
restrictions were continued. The company likewise retain* 
as rulers, ths power of preventing any person from taking 
up his residence in India, or even proceeding into the in- 
terior more than ten miles from the capitals of the three 
presidencies, without special license. This costA from 
seven to fifteen ffuineas, with securities to a considerable 
amount that the mdividual shall not become chargeable to 
the local government* 

Under this arrangement British merchants have engaged 
with characteristic enterprise in the Indian trade, and car- 
ried it to a most remarkable extent. They may now be 
said to have driven the company entirely out of the field, 
and the trade left to them appears to be preserved only by 
submitting to extensive loss. The following is the result 
of their transactions for the year 1829-30, as repotted to 
parliament ;rr^ 
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IMPORTS. KXPORT& 

Prime cost Of goods.... l,512,50dZ. 135,5SiOZ. 

Fk!eifbt,&c 103,050 ^ 

Charges 57,592 5,419 

1,673,148 140,949 

Sateamount 1,151,856 ..../... 74,550 

Loss on imports 531,292 66,399 

" exports 66,399 



Total loss 587,691 



It is stated by Mr. Gordon, that freight, which in the 
company's service amounted in 1814 to ^51, and sometimes 
as high as 50 guineas per ton, has been reduced in conse- 
quence of competition to 20s. and even Ids. per ton. From 
the same cause the price of Indian goods has also been 
gseatAy lowered. Cotton has fallen from Is, 2d, to 5d.y 
pepper from Is, or Is, 3d. to 3^. a pound. The advocates 
of the company indeed allege that these things have been 
achieved by the private merchants at the price of their own 
ruin ; and that the sales had been forced by glutting the 
markets to such a degree as has obliged the holders to sell 
often much under prime cost. This, no doubt, has been 
the case to a considerable extent ; but it is alleged on the 
other side, that the tendency \o overtrade is inevitably 
prompted by British enterprise in every branch, especially 
one newly opened ; aqd that the extremely low prices have 
introduced the articles into consumption among the natives, 
who are now willing to pay a more adequate value. 

The period for which the charter was last renewed being 
now about to expire, the conditions and extent to which 
such privileges will be prolonged are the subject of some 
anxiety. The leading question is that respecting the 
China trade, of which the company still retain the exclusive 
possession, and gain from it about as much as they lose on 
thail with India ; but this point does nor belong to our 
present subject. In regard to Hindostan, the main points 
for consideration are, whether private merchants shall be 
allowed to proceed to the ismaller ports or into the interior 
without license ; and whether individuals shall be permitted 
to establish a permanent residence and to hold lands in 
India. On the one hand it is urged, that such arrange* 
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ments would expose the natiyes to ibuch oppression from 
persons over whom the company would have' bo suificmit 
control ; that it would thus alienate them from Britisb 
government, and might give rise to disturbance and eveu 
rebellion. In reply it is represented that the merchants 
could assort their cargoes with much greater advantage, 
and enjoy far more ample means of introducing European 
commodities, by proceeding in person into the interior in- 
stead of employing native agents often of doubtful fidelity ; 
that the investment of British skill and capital in the in- 
ternal branches of industry would not only yield large 
profits, but would afford new materials for commerce, and 
improve the condition of the labouring population ; all 
which ef!ects have been found to flow fhmi the introductio|[| 
of the indigo culture. The idea that indastrioas individoale 
employed in peaceable parsuits would oppress the natives, 
or give rise to disturbances, is described as chimerical. It 
appears that even a party among the more intelligent of 
the Hindoos think the country would be benefited by the 
application of British capital to its internal improvement. 
Such is the opinion given by Ranmiohun Roy in hit recent 
evidehce before parliament ; though he deprecates the in- 
troduction of labourers'from Britam. 

The table on the following page exhibits a view of the 
Various articles of export and import in the trade to India 
for the year 1S29, the latest period to which they have been 
published. The private trade and that of the company are 
distinguished as to each commodity. > In regard to the 
imports the quantities are gi^U) as the value is not ex* 
hibited in the ofi&dal report. 

The future arrangements, with respect to the commerce 
ns well as the government of British India, have not yet 
come under the consideration of parliament. They will 
probably, however, become a sul^ect of discussion during 
the following session. In the present work it has been our 
aim to affom materials from which a judgment may be 
formed, rather than to hazard any positive opinion on ae 
9^UnnyiB and di^cult a question. 
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EXPORTS. 


■ 


Private. 


IMPORTS. 1 
i 


Company Private. 


ApottneuT wmt 


i. 
• 11.SB0 


i. 

lagiB 


Alow • . . lb$. 





69.779 


Api»f«l . 


S.944 


83.609, 


Aaafetida . . '« 


• • • « 


83.497 


Beer and ■!• 


t«5 


96.671, 


Beiqamin . • ** 


• • • « 


19.297 


Books • 


- S.816 


3a481! 


Bonx- . . M 


• » « s 


1S8.87I 


brtM - 


748 


3.250, 


Camphira • . <* 


• • • • 


638479 


Cabinet and opholatBry 




1 


Canes • • • tio. 


p • . . 


■ 7J88.611 


warn 


8 


4.184' 


Cardamoms • Ibt, 


• » • 


31.048 


Carriacet - 


• * • 


19.1221 


Cassia bods *< 


w » . < 


85.944 


r^b . . 


• 1.214 


645 


Cassia iignea • ** 


• • • 


814.529 


Ckwhineal • 


... 


19.054 


Cinnamon - " 


» • • • 


643.938 


Coloun 


• 1666 


14.617 


CtovM • M 


» • « « 


86.061 


Copper, nnwnogbt < 
no. wrought - 


• 8aL843 


160.412: 


Coffee • . w 


» • • < 


• &3a6.237 


. 44.777 


18IJ)I9 


Cotton piece goods 






CordafB 


• 4.786 


4.838 


White caliooM and 






CoHoQ manufaetam , • 






muslina • pet. 


289J94 1.381 1 


naticoea, plain • 


89 


745.983 


Died cottons, ftc. ** 


vjm roi.066| 


Ito. printed 


60 


427.161 


Nankin cloths- . *' 


• ■ « 


776.669 1 


Mosliu, plain • 


• • • 


239.885 


Cotton wool • Us. 


l.OSO.690123.873.780 1 


Do. printed 

HosieiT, se. • 


» • • to 


3.436 


Die and haid woods 






48 


86.812 


Ebony - • tont 


• • • 


419 


Twist . . . 


1 


800.661 


Red Saunders • ** 


• • » 


ISO 


Foreign - 


• » w 


2.600 


Elephants' teeth •oiflte. 


• • • 


1.881 


Earthenware 


SIS 


88.431 


Oalta . - . « 


• • ~* 


•m 


Glan . . . . 


■ 4.243 


96.3691 


Ginger . - « 


81 


9 4.104 


Guns and piitols - 


' 44.813 


6.898 


Gum animi and oo* 






BabenJaabery, te. 


121 


30.187 


pal . • .2b. 
^ AjAabie -eteCff. 


• • • 


• 834.906 


Harlwarae and cntleri 


' 15.847 


67.704 


• • • 


3.746 


Hati . . • 


2.702 


10.690 


" lae . - lb». 


• • • 


600.781 


Iron, bar • • 


- 9.846 


89.133 


M ahellae and stel- 






Do. caat and wrought 


t 26.130 


70.628 


lac • - " 


18.11 


)6 7l3.5»t 


Laee, and gold and ul 






Hemp, Ac. • -etotf. 


• ■ • 


86.430 


fer thread 


194 


5.613 


Hides . . . «« 


» » « 


3.m 


Lead and (hot 


1.158 


18.752 


Indigo . •Or. 


806.5. 


S5 6.173.677 


I^eather and laddlerj 


• 4.(i24 


8&a20 


Mace,«cc. - • •< 


• • « 


&838 


Lineni- 


• KMi 


81.738 


Madder - •eiDte. 


• • • 


8.135 


Maebinery and mill' 






Mother-oT-petrl • Urn. 


• • « 


484.607 


work • 


• 1IJ5S 


ff7.S66 


Mosk • • • OS. 


• • • 


449 


Military ilorai - 
Mnsical instnunenia 


• 81.623 


41 


Nutmegs • -Us. 


• • 


87022 


• 3.411 


16.970 


Oil, castor . ' " 


• » • 


• SOI .488 


Opium - ■ • 


... 


11.308 


*' ooooaoat .cute. 


• • « 


3.847 


Ordnance • 


• 4.815 


* • • • 


« mace • . • {te. 


• « • 


819 


Plate, Jewelry, Ace. 


150 


64.083 


Olibannm • -eutt. 


• • » 


4.672 


Provinona - 


• 17.441 


22.108 


Pepper • . lU. 


17.0 


98 1,988.881 


(^uicksUver - 


• • • • 


18.575 


Rhubarb . . •« 


... 


127.443 


Silk tnaDufachjrei 


78 


a655 


Rice not in husk - note. 


l.» 


B7 190.389 


Snap and candles - 


• 1.290 


■ 8606 


" in bosk 'buth. 


• • • 


61.835 


Spelter • 


• • • • 


46.678 


Safllower • -ewU. 


« • • 


8.6S9 


Spirits, British • 


6 


2.867 


8a» - . - •* 
SaTtpetra • • ** 


w • • 


446 


Do. foreiga • 


52 


88.365 


61.3. 


SS 115.150 


Staliooery • 


• 40.442 


39.ftfil 


Senna ... Ibt. 


... 


105.619 


Stfel, nnwmugbt - 


924 


11.996 


Silk, raw . , . " 


1.067.6 


n I.048.9I9 


Sugar, refined 
Swords 


144 


2.434 


Silk manobdures 






• 1.754 


188 


Bandanas, Ite. • pa. 


65.6 


14 40.233 


Tin, unwrou^t • 


. ... 


10 


Crape sha wis, Ac. tiA 


• • « 


16.966 


Tin and pewter wara 


1 965 


10.380 


Taffetas, ke. • jMt. 
Spirits, Tis. arrack gaL 


4.5 


re 8.106 


Wines • 


. 1.331 


161.365 


... 


88.108 


Woollen^ British 


- 80.904 


201.563 


Sugar, unrafined - eutt. 


180.4 
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Do. foreign 


. ... 


• 1.380 


Tin - - . " 


• • * 


1.863 


AH other articln- 


- 30.886 


187.009 


Tortoise^bell • Oe. 
Tornerie . . " 
Vermilion - ' ** 


• • • 


94.418 

. 1.111.068 

843 




434.566 


3.666.978 


1 


t 




Other articles, valne 


I.'l( 


» LI8e.l73 


Total value of imports 1 


aISSm 


is 7.4.084.848 
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